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Tuoven every nation be, in fact, primarily dependent upon its soil 
for the means of support, none can be said to be purely agricultural. 
Some changes or modifications will take place in the raw material, in 
the lowest state of society ; and even where, in a more advanced period, 
the vast proportion of the people are employed upon the soil, as is the 
case in the north of Europe, some kinds of manufactures, however 
rude, will still gradually grow up. 

Many of the great trading states of antiquity were also great man- 
ufacturing ones. Indeed, without such manufactures any very con- 
siderable trade could not be conducted, unless it be the “ carrying 
trade.” It is in the nature of manufactures to be regardful of distant 
and foreign markets. The home demand is ever too narrow, for whilst 
one agriculturist may be unable to supply the wants of more than four 
or five persons, a manufacturer can as easily supply those of a hun- 
dred. Great Britain, the greatest commercial power on earth, ex- 
ports no raw produce other than sea coal. 

In the most polished period of Greece and Rome, manufactures 
were regarded as essentially servile and unworthy the attention in 
anyway of freemen. The same spirit has come down to us in many 
parts of our country, and is with difficulty subdued. It was main- 
tained that such employments were hurtful to the strength and agility 
of the human body, and to its capacity for enduring the fatigues of 
war. The whole field was restricted to slaves. 

There are various modes by which the higher manufactures may 
be introduced. They may be by a gradual improvement and refine- 
ment of the primitive, rude operations of the people, or the imitation 
30 VOL, I. 
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of the more showy and splendid fabrics of other countries, and for 
which commerce introduces a taste. In the first case may be classed 
the Chinese and other Eastern products ; in the last, the wool, silk and 
other manufactures of England, etc., ete. 

They do not always indicate national prosperity, as frequent expe. 
rience has shown, though in general they constitute a good criterion 
of it. In the midst of the most destructive foreign wars, the greater 
part of the manufacturers may frequently flourish, says Adam Smith, 
and on the contrary, they may decline on the return of peace. They 
may flourish amidst the ruin of their country, and begin to decay on 
the return of its prosperity.* 

Manufactures contribute to opulence and luxury, the growth of 
cities, and their splendors; but the almost incessant concomitant is 
dense population, and all the evils in its train—poverty, suffering, 
ignorance and crime. ‘These occur only in the most highly advanced 
state, and are dependent much, perhaps, upon unwise laws for their 
intensity. When the manufacturing spirit reaches this point, it be- 
comes a great social and political evil. 

The melancholy spectacle which Great Britain presents, is not with- 
out its warnings. It is possible to stimulate this branch of industry to 
the point of national degradation. Mr. Allison furnishes a frightful 
picture. “ Great Britain,” says he, “is to be regarded as a great work- 
shop, which diffuses its fabrics equally over the frozen and the torrid 
zones; which clothes alike the negroes of the West Indies, the laborers 
of Hindostan, the free settlers of Canada, the vine growers of the 
Cape, and the sheep owners of New-Holland and Van Dieman’s 
Land. ‘The rapid increase of the human race in these advanced posts 
of civilization sustains and vivifies our empire, notwithstanding all 
the burdens consequent upon our political situation ; and in spite of 
the prodigious increase in the power of machinery, has called into 
being an enormous and perilous manufacturing population. 

“ Jt is utterly impossible that this unparalleled growth of our man- 
ufacturing industry can co-exist with the firm foundations of public 
prosperity. Its obvious tendency is to create immense wealth in one 
part of the population, and increased numbers in another; to coin 
gold for the master manufacturer, and to multiply children in his 
cotton mill; to exhibit a flattering increase in the exports and imports 
of the empire, and an augmentation as appalling, in its paupers, its 
depravity, and its crimes.” 

The true position to be taken undoubtedly is, that the prosperity 
of no country can be considered permanent and stable, which is 
wholly dependent upon any single one of the three great industrial 
pursuits of commerce, agriculture, or manufactures, but that, how- 
ever, any one may prevail; the others must be suffered to grow 
up by its side, without discouragement. In the natural state of 
things they will so grow up upon a secure and imperishable foundation. 

The progress of manufactures in the old European states has been, 
for the most part, the result of their colonial empires established in 





Smith’s Wealth of Nations, ii., 164. 
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the eastern and western worlds. The markets of these colonies for 
manufactured goods were limited to the parent state, and they were 
prohibited from sending their raw produce to any other source, or to 
work it up into any form of manufactures. Of the whole exports 
of manufactured goods in 1836, by Great Britain, somewhat more 
than one half were to her own colonies. 

Before the close of the seventeenth century, (1699,) the Parliament 
of England declared that the American plantations should ship no 
wool or yarn manufactures, This was a blow at their infant attempts 
in the coarsest goods. 

In 1719 it was declared, the existence of manufactories in the 
colonies lessened their dependence upon Great Britain; in 1732, 
that the convenience of the Americans from the plenty of beavers, 
hare, coney wool, and many other furs, gave them such advantages, 
that, unless restrained, they would soon supply all the world with 
hats. In the report of the Board of Trade, the same year, it is said 
New-England, New-York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Pennsyl- 
vania, have fallen into the manufacture of woollen cloth, for the 
use of their own families only, and linen cloth; hemp and flax 
they manufacture into coarse cloth, bags, traces and halters ; some 
iron is manufactured in Massachusetts ; also a bounty is given for 
the manufacture of duck or canvass by the Assembly ; brown hol- 
lands are made, also small quantities of cloth for shirtings, paper to 
the amount of £200 a year; nails, bar iron, hollow ware, &c. ; 
ships are built for the French and Spaniards ; hats are made and ex- 
ported to Spain, Portugal, and West India Islands; several still- 
houses and sugar refineries exist, &c. 

In this alarming state of things, the Board remark, it were to 
be wished that some expedient might be fallen upon to divert their 
thoughts from undertakings of this nature, so much the rather, be- 
cause these manufactures may be carried on in process of time in 
greater degree, unless an early stop be put to their progress ! 

« From the foregoing statement it is observable, that there are 
more trades carried on and manufactories set up in the provinces on 
the Continent of America, to the northward of Virginia, prejudicial 
to the trade and manufactories of Great Britain, particularly in New 
England, than in any other of the British colonies.” 

In 1750, the Americans were forbid to work in iron; and Lord 


Chatham declared not long after in Parliament, that the colonies of 


North America had not even the right of manufacturing a nail. 

During the revolution, and under the articles of federation, our 
manufacturing system made but little progress, though, in fact, such 
articles of plain construction as were necessary to our uses, were 
made. 

In 1787, while the National Convention, which framed the Con- 
stitution, was in session ig Philadelphia, a second convention 
met in that city, of the “ Friends of American manufactures.” 





* McPherson’s Annals, Com. 
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The object of the Convention was to consider the condition of this 
branch of industry, so much affected by the system of duties and im- 
posts which prevailed between the states. 

Tenche Coxe, of Philadelphia, made a report to the Convention, 
in which he urged the establishment and encouragement of domes. 
tic manufactures with very great ability, thus connecting himself 
with the earliest movements of the kind in the Union. He takes 
survey of the whole subject in all its lights, and, without doubt, 
supplied much of the material afterwards used by Alexander Hamil. 
ton in his celebrated report upon the same subject. The enumera- 
tion which Mr. Coxe makes of the articles then manufactured in the 
country has no little interest: meal of all kinds, ships and boats, 
malt liquors, distilled spirits, potash, gunpowder, cordage, loaf sugar, 
pasteboard, cards and paper, snuff, tobacco, starch, cannon, muskets, 
anchors, nails, and many other articles of iron, brick, tiles, pot- 
ter’s ware, mill. stones, &c., cabinet ware, trunke and Windsor 
chairs, carriages and harness of all kinds, corn fans, ploughs, &e., 
saddlery, &c., boots, shoes, leather, hosiery, hats and gloves, wearing 
apparel, coarse linens and woolens and some cotton goods, linseed 
and fish oils, wares of gold, silver, tin, pewter, lead, brass and 
copper, clocks and watches, wool and cotton cards, printing types, 
glass and stone ware, candles, soap, &c, &c. 

“The encouragement and protection of manufactures” appears 
among other things, in the preamble of the first tariff act, under the 
present Constitution, 1789; and in 1791 the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Alexander Hamilton, in answer to a call from the House of Re- 
presentatives, submitted that celebrated report upon manufactures, 
which has won for him the title, in all subsequent times, of “ father 
of the American System.” 

This able statesman went elaborately into the politico-economical 
questions of manufactures, weighing with nice deliberation their 
national advantages and disadvantages, and presenting a very 
powerful array of facts in support of his positions. The divi- 
sion of labor; the extension and use of machinery ; the additional 
employment to classes in the community not ordinarily engaged 
in business; the promotion of emigration from foreign countries ; 
the furnishing greater scope for diversity of talents and dispo- 
sitions, which discriminate men from each other; the affording 
a more ample and various field for enterprise ; the creating in some 
instances a new, and securing in all a more certain and steady de- 
mand for the surplus produce of the soil; are the prominent advan- 
tages he anticipated from manufactures. * 

Mr. Hamilton goes afterwards into an enumeration of what had 
already been achieved in America, and draws from it the most flat- 
tering hopes of the future. He thus classifies the manufacturing pro- 
ducts of that period. ' 

1. Of Skins :—Tanned and tamed leather, dressed skins, shoes and 
boots and slippers, harnesses and saddlery, portmanteaux and trunks, 
leather breeches, gloves, muffs and tippets, parchment, glue, &c. 





* Am. State Papers, Finance, vol. i., 124, 
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2. Of Jron :—Bar and sheet iron, nails, steel, implements of hus- 
bandry, stoves, pots, and other household utensils, steel work of 
carriages and for ship building, anchors, scales, beams and weights, 
tools of artificers, arms of different kinds. 

3. Of Wood:—Ships, cabinetware and turners; wool and cotton 
ecards, and other machinery for manufactures and husbandry, mathe- 
matical instruments, cooper’s wares, &c. 

4. Flax and Hemp :—Cables, sail cloth, cordage, twine and pack 
thread. 

5. Miscellaneous :—Bricks, coarse tiles and potters’ wares, ardent 
spirits and malt liquors, printing, writing, and other papers, hats of 
fur and wool, &c., women’s stuff and silk shoes, refined sugars, oil of 
animals and seeds, soap, spermaceti and tallow candles, copper 
and brass wires, distillers’ wares, sugar refiners and brewers, andirons 
and other household utensils, philosophical apparatus, tin wares, 
carriages, snuff and manufactured tobaccos, starch and hair powder, 
lamp black and other painters’ colors, gunpowder, &e. 

These he states had arrived to considerable maturity, and are as 
applicable to the southern as to the middle or northern states, Great 
quantities of coarse cloth, coating, serges, and flannels, linsey-woolseys, 
hosiery of wool, cotton and thread, coarse fustians, jeans and 
muslins, checked and striped cotton and linen goods, bedticks, 
coverlets and counterpanes, tow linens, coarse shirtings, sheetings, 
towelling and coarse linens, and various mixtures of wool and cotton, 
and of cotton and flax, were made in the household way, and in many 
instances to an extent not only sufficient for the supply of the families 
in which they were made, but forsale, and even in some cases for 
exportation. It is computed that in a number of districts two thirds, 
three fourths, and even four fifths of all the clothing of the inhabitants 
are made by themselves, 

Mr. Hamilton then goes into the question of protection, and finally 
into an enumeration of the materials of manufacture abundantly ex- 
isting in the country, and the infant attempts in some of them. The 
list includes, iron, copper, lead, coal, wood, skins, grain, flax and 
hemp, cotton, wool, silk, glass, gunpowder, paper, &e., sugar and 
chocolate, &e., &e. 

In the year 1791, according to the report of Albert Gallatin, made 
in 1810 by resolution of the House of Representatives, the first cot- 
ton mill was erected in Rhode Island, in 1795; another in the same 
state, and two more in the state of Massachusetts, in 1803 and 1804. 
Before 1808 fifteen in all were in operation, working about 8,000 
spindles. By the end of 1809, 87 mills were being or had been 
erected, requiring 80,000 spindles, and with a capital employed of 
$4,800,000. The amount of cotton used was 3,600,000 Ibs. ; yarn 
spun, $3,240,000; persons employed, 4000. Many of the mills were 
also engaged upon wool. Mr. Gallatin furnishes the result in 14 
woolen factories, which were not the whole. The cloths are repre- 
sented as superior in quality, but inferior in appearance to the import- 
ed article of the same price. 

Mr. Pitkins states, the first cotton factory in the United States was 
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established by Samuel Siater, a cotton manufacturer from England, 
called the father of American cotton manufactures, and that President 
Washington delivered his speech to Congress, in 1790, in a suit of 
broadcloth from a factory in Connecticut. 

In 1810, according to Gallatin, wood, leather, &c., soap, candles, 
spermaceti oil, &c., flaxseed oil, refined sugar, coarse earthenware, 
snuff, chocolate, hair powder and mustard, were manufactured in quan- 
tities large enough to supply the whole consumption. 

He names a number of others supplying a greater or less part of the 
whole demand, some then but in early progress; among the last 
were paints, &c., medicinal drugs, salt, japanned ware, calico printing, 
earthen and glass ware, Wc., &c. 

“ From the imperfect sketch,” says Mr. Gallatin, “of American Man- 
ufactures, it may with certainty be inferred that their annual product 
exceeds one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, And it is not 
improbable that the raw materials used, and the provisions and other 
articles consumed by the manufacturers, create a home market for 
agricultural products not very inferior to that which arises from the 
foreign demand. A result more favorable than might have been ex- 
pected, from a view of the natural causes which impede the introdue- 
tion and retard the progress of manufactures in the United States,” 

The census of 1810 included a return of the manufacturing system 
of the Union, according to the suggestion of the Secretary, but was 
very deficient, from the haste in which the items were obtained. 
The results were prepared and digested by Tenche Coxe, appointed 
for that purpose. 


The number of Cotton Mills returned was 168, with 90,000 spin- 
dles. The woolen fabrics at that period were principally made in 
families, Of wool, cotton and flax, the manufacture was greatest in 
New-York, including, of course, family workmanship, though Vir- 


ginia manufactured the 

gular, Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, manufactured great- 
ly more in quantity and in value, than the whole of New-England 
together, and North Carolina produced double the number of yards 
of Massachusetts! The whole value produced in these articles was 
estimated at $40,600,000. 

During the war, manufactures received an extraordinary stimulus. 
Capital flowed in upon them. On the restoration of peace, the 
whole immense stock of foreign manufactures, for some time accu- 
mulating, was thrown into the country, and sold at ruinous sacrifices. 
[t was well worth while, said Mr. Brougham, to incur a loss upon 
the first exportation, in order, by the glut, to stifle in the cradle those 
rising manufactures in the United States, which the war had forced 
into existence, contrary to the natural state of things. 

The history of the Cotton manufacture, in all countries, and from 
the earliest antiquity, possesses the highest degree of interest, and 
will not be out of place before proceeding any further in the discus- 
sion of our own manufactures. In India, from the remotest times, 
this industry has been prosecuted without improvement in machine- 
ry, but with extraordinary manual facility. Common muslins are 


= 


greatest number of yards; and what is sin- 
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made in every village. ‘Those of Daca are of the most exquisite 
fineness, and are used by the lords, and called “webs of woven 
wind.” The importation of these manufactures into Europe, has 
been almost entirely arrested by the progress made there in the 
same fabrics. India has indeed become herself an extensive im- 
porter. 

In China, though long before the Christian era cotton cloth is 
noticed, not before the eleventh century is it supposed to have been 
extensively produced. The opposition of wool and linen makers 
retarded the progress until the close of the fourteenth century, 
when it rapidly advanced. At the present day, nine-tenths of the 
population are clothed in cotton. Large quantities of the wool are 
imported into China. 

The cotton manufacture was introduced into Europe by the com- 
mercial states of Italy, about the year 1500; from Italy it passed to 
the Netherlands, and was carried over to England early in the seven- 
teenth century, by Protestant refugees. In 1641, Manchester is 
mentioned in the “Treasure of Traffic” as engaged in this industry. 

The manufacture was greatly improved by John Wilson, of Ains- 
worth, in a variety of ways; but, principally, in dressing, finishing 
and dyeing. 

All the yarn produced was by the one thread spinning wheel, the 
only machine then used, and which put a practical check upon manu- 
factures. In weaving, some advances had already been made by the 
fly-shuttle ; also, a great improvement in carding, by the ey lindrical 
carding engine. 

In 1767, a great revolution was effected by the spinning. jenny, in- 
vented by James Hargreaves. “The progress of invention after 
this was rapid; for when it was seen that with the aid of the few 
mechanical combinations we have mentioned, the spinner had been 
able to increase his power of production nearly eighty-fold, the at- 
tention of those engaged in other branches of manufacture was 
awakened to the possibility of introducing changes equally beneficial 
in their peculiar employments.” 

Against this fearful innovation the populace, supported by the old 
process, rose up in rebellion and riot, and destroyed every “machine 
that could come within their reach. 

Whilst all this was going on, a humble barber boy, the youngest of 
thirteen children, in Lane ashire, Richard Arkwright, conceived the 
idea that the spinning process ‘might be greatly improved. With 
scarcely any science, and no means, he matured a plan in which, 
after many difficulties and trials, he obtained the countenance of 
some capitalists. The result was, in 1769 the “ spinning-frame” 
was patented, for the discovery of which the author was knighted, 
and for which he is immortalized. No attempt te extend the prin- 
ciple of the frame was made until 1810, when the throstle was in- 
troduced, which last was improved by Mr. Danforth, an American 
spinner, and Mr. Montgomery, of Great Britain. 

The next great invention was that of Samuel Compton, in 1775, 
the “mule jenny,” which entirely supersedes Hargreave’s jenny, be- 
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ing capable of producing the very finest yarns, which the other could 
not. As much as twenty guineas the pound was received for some. 
from Tobago cotton. 

Various other important improvements have from time to time 
been introduced into all the departments of this manufacture, which 
have increased the productive power, extended the consumption, and 
diminished the price of fabrics to an inconceivable extent. 

The manufacture of muslins began in England in 1785, and rapidly 
extended. Dimities were produced in the north of England, ging- 
hams in Lancashire, cambries in the same place and in Glasgow, and 
also, in the last, the bandana handkerchiefs, in imitation of those of 
the East. 

About 1773, cotton calicoes began first to be fabricated at Black- 
burn, and in 1805 the pieces sold there were estimated at one million, 
but the process of hand weaving was unfavorable to their extension. 

It was in 1787 that the great desideratum of power loom weaving 
was supplied by the ingenuity of Mr. Cartwright, who erected a fac- 
tory immediately after. In this he was followed by others, but it 
was not, perhaps, before 1805 that the power looms may be said to 
have gone into very successful operation. The struggle with the 
hand loom weavers was long and bitter. 

The conversion of the stocking frame into a machine for weaving 
point lace was perfected in 1809, and the manufacture increased 
with extraordinary rapidity, so that by 1828 the productions of 
France and the Netherlands were rivalled. It is in this our finest Sea 
Island cottons are used. 

The cotton manufacture was introduced into France about the 
year 1765, and the yarns were at first brought from Turkey in a 
dyed state. The progress of this manufacture and its perfection, 
though considerable, are greatly behind that of England, except in 
the articles of dyed goods and sewed muslins.* 

Spinning machinery was not introduced into Switzerland until 
1798. Under a perfect system of free trade the manufacture of cot. 
ton goods has progressed steadily and extensively throughout the 
cantons, which exhibit the utmost industry and enterprise. 

Austria, under her despotic government, has made little progress in 
manufactures, Saxony has a population favorable for their success- 
ful prosecution. 

In Prussia the industry has extended very rapidly ; and in addi 
tion to the large quantities of cotton wool annually spun, immense 
amounts of yarn are received from England to be worked up into 
clothes. Some of these are, it is said, returned to England. 

Russia is also a vast consumer of English yarns, and the manufac- 
ture has been advancing in that country ; the same may be remarked 
of the Italian States. 

We have already furnished a sketch of the origin and early pro- 
gress of the cotton manufacture in the United States, down to the 
close of the last war with Great Britain. We resume from that period. 





* This in 1831. Encyclop. Brit. 
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The national debt of the United States being very nearly liquidat- 
ed, measures began to be agitated in 1831-2, in regard to the reduc- 
tion of the then existing tariff. The Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. 
Louis McLane, was requested to collect the statistics of the manufac- 
turing system of the country, and report to the next Congress. From 
the haste in which this duty was executed, and the imperfect returns, 
nothing resulted but a crude mass of minute particulars, embraced 
in two volumes, which no one, so far as we know, has ever under- 
taken to digest, and which are therefore of no practical value. 

About the same period two great conventions were held in the 
United States, the one called Tariff and the other Anti-Tariff Con- 
ventions. These instructed committees to make the necessary in- 
vestigations in order to memorialize and thus influence the action of 
Congress. At the head of the Free Trade Committee was Albert 
Gallatin. 

This gentleman proceeds to show that, independently of protection, 
the home manufacture had greatly increased in the proportion of its 
commodities consumed to those of foreign make. He remarks, from 
the imperfect data obtained in 1810, the domestic manufactures 
formed from % to 3 of the total amount of manufactures consumed. 
By 1823 the domestic had increased between 1214 and 136 per 
cent., and the amount of foreign manufactures was in 1824 from 
4 to 3, whilst in 1801 it was 4 to 4 of the whole amount consumed. 
This showed a considerable relative increase of the domestic. 

The Tariff Committee confined their inquiries to the States of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware. 

In these States there were 795 factories, witha capital of $40,000,- 
000; 1,246,503 spindles, producing 10,642,000 lbs. yarn, 230,461,- 
900 yards cloth, and consuming 77,657,316 lbs. cotton, or 214,882 
bales cotton ; annual value product $26,000,000. A further capital 
of $32,000,000 was estimated as employed in machine shops, bleach- 
eries and print houses. 

In the southern and western states thirty establishments were _re- 
turned but vaguely. Indeed it was said the manufacturers every where 
had underrated their operations on the fear of taxation, ete. 

The whole annual product of cotton manufactures in 1834, Mr. 
Pitkins estimates at $40,000,000, including those of families not em- 
braced in the report above, and correcting deficiencies ; and in 1831 
the consumption of the raw material was about one-third of that of 
Great Britain, equal to that of France, and double the rest of Europe.* 

Previous to 1825 it is estimated we consumed often two millions 
pounds a year of raw cotton grown abroad, and Mr. Woodbury in 
his able cotton report in 1836, estimates the whole amount raw cot- 
ton consumed in the United States, in 1835, 100,000,000, of the 
value in goods, varying between 50 and 70 millions dollars; 45 to 
50 millions being in factories. The whole import of foreign cotton 





* Pitkins, 486. 
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goods at the same time average seven millions a year above the 
port of same kind of goods. 

In 1840 the census returned for the whole Union gives the total 
number of cotton factories, 1246; number of spindles, 2,284.63] - 
product, $46,350,443 ; capital invested, $51,102,359 ; one-third of this 
amount is due to Massachusetts, one-sixth to Rhode Island, one-ninth 
to Pennsylvania, one-twelfth to New-Hampshire. Illinois, Missouri. 
Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, Wisconsin, lowa, and District Column. 
bia, had no product. 

Since that period the consumption of cotton has greatly increased 
in all the northern states, under the powerful stimulus of the Tariff 
of 1842, continued even under the less favorable one of 1846. The 
southern states, especially North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, have entered much more largely into manufactures. Alabama 
and Florida have followed, the same of Tennessee. The increase of 
cotton manufactures in the valley of the Ohio has been extraordi- 
nary within the past few years. 

The amazing growth of Great Britain since the beginning of 
the century, has been the result of her manufacturing system, and 
especially of cotton. It was long supposed the Americans could not 
compete in this latter manufacture, from the high price of labor with 
them, and Mr. Hamilton discusses the question as early as 1790. We 
have seen that the manufacture had grown up in 1824, the point of 
the first strictly protective tariff, to a considerable stature ; the low 
value of agricultural products and cheapness of raw material coun- 
terbalancing, no doubt, the difference in labor and interest. Our 
being able to sell some coarse goods in England evinces this. Nor 
is it to be supposed, that, in the advances of our country in popula- 
tion, the proportion between the value of labor in the two will be so 
far removed, It is but natural the United States should become a 
great manufacturing country, and, judging from the past and present 
indications, she will be enabled to supply, with her manufactured 
goods, every nation in the world. 

Mr. Montgomery, an experienced English cotton manufacturer, 
having visited the United States, published, in 1840, an able work, 
contrasting our factories with those of Great Britain. He says :— 


~ 


x. 


“The amount of goods produced is much greater in America than in Great 
Britain, but the hours of labor are somewhat longer in the formercountry. The 
cost of buildings, machinery, &c., is a great deal higher in America, as well as 
the general rate of wages. The British manufacturer, upon the whole, can 
produce 19 per cent. cheaper; but this is more than neutralized by the lower 
price of cotton. In every description of goods in which the cost of the raw 
material exceeds that of production, the American manufacturers have a decided 
advantage over the British ; the experience of every British manufacturer en- 
gaged in producing this description of goods, has painfully convinced him that 
the superior quality of the American is graduaily driving him from every foreign 
market. Hitherto, the British have enjoyed a monopoly of fine goods, but the 
resources of the Americans will soon enable them to compete successfully in 
these. They will adopt a more economical method of getting up their works, a 
more improved system of management, &c., &e., which will enable them to 
compete successfully with the British. And, indeed, he says the manufacturers 
here can afford to pay higher wages than the British, because they run their 
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factories longer hours, drive their machinery at a higher speed, from which they 

roduce a much greater quantity of work, at the same time they can purchase 
their cotton at least one penny a pound cheaper, and their water power does 
not cost above one-fourth of the same in Great Britain.* 


“In passing through the streets of Constantinople,” says Mr. Jas. 
Lawrence, in a letter to the late Secretary of the Treasury, “ during 
a stay of several weeks in that city, in the year 1848, | was attracted 
by the ery of ‘ Americanas!’ ‘ Americanas !’ from pedlers carrying 
packs of cotton goods upon their backs. On examining the goods | 
found they were of British manufacture, which led me to inquire the 
cause of their being hawked about as American fabrics. My infor- 
mant told me that a few years before, some American cottons found 
their way from Smyrna to Constantinople, and were there sold. 
Their superiority was so appreciated by the consumers, that since 
then the pedlers, in order to obtain a higher price for inferior fabries, 
whether of British or foreign manufacture, are obliged to give them 
the American name.” The same state of things, Mr. Lawrence con- 
tinues, exists in the markets of Alexandria and Cairo. In Asia Minor 
genuine American goods are sold. 

The home consumption of cotton for manufactures has increased 
from 149,516 bales in 1826, to 487.769 bales in 1849-50. But 
these are not favorable years for comparison, as the following figures 
will show, though we must add to them the consumption in the south- 
ern and western states to have the whole amount. 


COTTON CONSUMED BY AND IN THE HANDS OF HOME MANUFACTURERS. 


BALES. BALES, BALES. 
1849-50. .....487,769 1841—2...... 267,850 1833—A...... 196,413 
1848—9..... 518,039 1840—1...... 297,288 1832—3...... 194,412 
1847—8. .... 531,772 1839-40...... 295,193 1831—2...... 173,800 
1846—7. ....427,967 1838—9.... ..276,018 1830—1...... 182,142 
1845—6..... 422,597 1837—8..--.. 246,063 1829-30...... 126,512 
1844—5..... 389,006 1836—7.....-. 222,540 1828—9...... 118,853 
1843—4. .... 346,744 1835—6...-.-. 236,733 1827—8....-. 120,593 
1842—3..... 325,129 1834—5...... 216,888 1826—7....--. 149,516 


In the southern and western states, where the manufacture has only 
lately been introduced, the increase has been from 75,000 bales in 
1848 to 107,500 in 1850. The whole number of mills now reported 
in these states is 153, working 242,830 spindles. The figures are 
below the facts, and we may expect in a few years to see this profit- 
able branch of industry monopolized by them. 

The present consumption of cotton in the United States, said Gen. 
Talmadge, at the last fair of the American Institute in New-York, is 
estimated at 500,000 bales per annum, which is more than the entire 
crop in 1824. This does not include a vast quantity, which goes up 
the Mississippi, Ohio, and also out from the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land rivers, for the supply of the mills in Indiana, Ohio, Western 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. There are said to be upwards of two 








* Montgomery, 126, 138. 
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hundred and fifty Corron mills south of Mason & Dixon’s line: jy 
these points and sources of consumption, it is believed 150,000 bales 
are used, making a total, not less than 650,000 bales worked up, at 
home. The quantity of cotton goods made in the United States jx 
estimated at 720,000,000 of yards, of which about 80,000,000 ay, 
exported, leaving 640,000,000 for home consumption.” 

We conclude with a few remarks from the address of Dr. Antise}]. 
at the same fair, regretting that we have been unable to examine the 
other manufactures of the country with the same minuteness as cotton, 
and referring the reader to our published volumes for a vast variety 
of information upon the subject of cotton and its manufacture in the 
south, the Union, or abroad. 


The vastness of the cotton trade, and the suddenness of its growth, naturally 
astonishes us. It is the agricultural wealth of the southern states. It would 
be well to recollect that it is England’s manufacturing wealth. We export 
nearly five-sixths of all we grow, in exact numbers, in the year 1848; 


The total cotton crop was...... . 2,726,596 bales 
The export of 1849, as above.......... 2.2220. -----2,227,844 “ 


which with a smali stock on hand, left 518,039 bales for 
home consumption. 

England is the chief buyer of the raw cotton, and the chief manufacturer of 
cotton prints, and this country is at present dependent on that isiand for th: 
chief supply of cotton piece goods. ‘The British export of cotton goods of al 
kinds, in the six months ending June, 1849, was 596,370,322 yards, of which 
the greater quantity came to this country. 

There 1s, however, some comfort exhibited by the returns of the last twenty 
years : from these it appears that the imports now of plain calicoes are one-halt 
what they were in 1830, and in printed calicoes between one-half and one-third ; 
so that our cotton manufactures are gradually increasing, and at the present 
time represent one-fifth the value of all manufactured goods. 

The exports of cotton manufacture are small, not having increased of lat 
years, standing nearly at the same figure as in 1829; so that our increased sup 
ply has been for home consumption, an increasing population demanding it 
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The following sketch is from the pen of a gentleman who has acquired 
a large reputation for many thrilling stories of border life, and its thousand 
perilous adveniures. By birth a Kentuckian, he repaired at an early age to 
Texas, and took part in many of the exciting dramas enacted there. It is our 
intention to diversify the character of the Review, by introducing an occasional 
paper of the sort, under our literary head, whenever any are offered pos- 
sessing sufficient interest and attraction. We shall thus enliven the pages 
which have hitherto been too exclusively confined to the dry details of facts 
and statistics.—[Ep. 


CHAPTER lI. 
Tue time of Secret Societies is not yet passed—at all events, we 
believe that many of them still continue to exert a wide and power- 
ful influence, little realized in our common-place world. It is too 
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much the outward manner of the times to sneer at the power of 
confederacies, though they are feared—nay, dreaded—with a peculiar 
sort of vehemence, and, frequently, even with superstition. 

We mean to assert nothing disrespectful of such institutions in 
general, and of their results in particular—for we do believe that, in 
spite of the Inquisition, they have been the most important agents 
and means of progress. The deepest truths must come out of the 
heart of the world, whence they are worked up by the pale and be- 
grimed miners of thought, towards the surface, until the ruddy chil- 
dren of the sun can grasp them, and they become, in their robust 
hands, REALITIES ! 

So with the principle of these Societies generally. The object to 
be attained is most usually a romantic one, and, of course, not 
strictly orthodox—therefore, secrecy may be required to prevent 
controversy. In a word, we do not undertake to defend such organ- 
izations, but simply to assert their existence in much greater num- 
bers and power than men are generally disposed to believe ; and, 
whether for evil or for good, their tremendous influence upon the 
times. 

Most of the pretended revelations with regard to them have been 
proven to be false, and, of course, from the very principle of theory 
we can only really know of them by their effects. It is only 
from such a point of view that we would presume to speak. Such 
Societies have existed, and do exist among us, and, as elsewhere, 
have exerted, and do exert a most extended influence. The distance 
and division between north and south has been more felt than ex- 
pressed through such organizations than otherwise—therefore, it is 
with effects that we propose to deal in this narrative, rather than 
causes, which we must beg leave to be inferred ! 

Years ago, before Texas was known as more than a wild province 
of Mexico, there existed an extensive and powerful association with- 
in the limits of our own territory, the operations of which were ex- 
tended to a greater distance than was dreamed of by many of the 
most powerful and shrewd men of the day. It is unnecessary to 
particularize farther upon the motives and methods of such an insti- 
tution, than to say that it was founded in a grasping, stern, but 
deep intelligence, and had for its objects what, at that time, would 
have been considered the most vague and wildly impossible schemes 
of territorial acquisition, which, having been suggested by the most 
bold and unprincipled man our country has produced, has been per- 
petuated by some of its most able, since, to a dazzling consumma- 
tion. We cannot reveal more than glimpses of the methods pur- 
sued, and that rather by implication than by explanation, 

It suffices to say, that young men were in some demand by them— 
but that they were young men of peculiar character, Agents, 
everywhere in the principal cities, such as New-York and New-Or- 
leans particularly, kept their treacherous eyes secretly upon the 
movements of such young men as made themselves conspicuous for 
spirit, and were known to be of good families and education. The 
more dissolute the better, so they were truly courageous. There 
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was use for such men towards the south, and many such were re. 
deemed from gambling hells or dragged from the stews, by a power, 
of which they “knew nothing but its ) munificence and its imperious 
dictation. 

Mark Catesby was a man capable of much that was both good and 
evil, as are all those who are capable of anything worth mentioning. 
His family was good; his father, a wealthy Englishman, had brought 
over his property to this country, along with his prejudices and habits, 
He had settled in New-York, as metropolitan, and lived in lordly 
style. He was munificent as be was haughty, and had one vice which 
soon told upon a large estate. 

He gambled desperately, and died with the reputation of great 
wealth, leaving his son to inherit both his vices and his insolvency, 

The son inherited both his vices and his virtues, but a poor sister 
was all that was left now to love. He became more reckless than 
before, after the last blow that took from the two their only sur- 
viving relation on the continent, and, in the heat of wine, made a 
heavy bet, that ruined him utterly. His sister was an accomplished 
artist, and surv eyed with comp: arative calmness the wreck of eve ry- 
thing, and bravely struggled to uphold the brother who was so dear 
to her. 

He was a reckless young man, haughty to excess, and filled with 
a blind family pride. When the great misfortune had been fully re- 
alized by them both, it was finally determined, amidst his despair. 
through the advice of their old family lawyer, that the young man 
should commence the practice of a profession he had studied with 
effect—the law. The brave young sister persuaded him too, after a 
long struggle, to permit her to trust her own support to her pencil. 

Such were the determinations on all sides, when a mysterious in- 
tervention came to give a new direction to events. A duel, attended 
with shocking and fatal results, occurred. It had grown out of the 
gambling de bts of Mark, and of course left the alres ady gloomy con- 
dition of things involved in still greater gloom. He was not a 
party, but the cause, and as the survivor had taken himself out of the 
way, he alone was left to bear the blame. 

To take the most reasonable view of the case, as Mark was the 
only party left, accessory to the fact, all the publie indignation and 
regrets were visited upon his devoted head. He was denounced in 
every way, and shamefully persecuted by the press, until his frank 
and sagacious friend, the old family lawyer, advised him, by all 
means, to go from the city, and commence a career somewhere else, 
under more favorable auspices. Although the good old man was 
willing to do anything in his power, or within the limit of his means, 
to assist the son of his formerly munificent patron, yet the truth was, 
that his own benevolent habits had so straitened his resources, that 
he could do little more than advise. 

It was under these circumstances, that Mark one day received, to 
his great astonishment, a letter containing a draft for a considerable 
sum. ‘The letter bore the city post mark, and gave no explanation, 
further than the words :— 
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“Go to New-Orleans; a good practice awaits you. Be silent, 
and you shall hear again.” 

The sum was sufficient to rescue him from his embarrassments, 
and to leave his sister in comfort ; but yet this mysterious donation 
both shocked his pride and roused his anger. What could it mean ? 
Who should dare insult a Catesby by the offer of such a gift? He 
was not yet so poor as that! and he threw down the letter in a burst 
of rage and rushed out of the house. His sister heard his hurried 
exit, and, entering his room, picked up the letter and draft from the 
floor. The moment she saw the signature, which was only “ Regulus,” 
her face blanched, her eyes shot fire, and she sank upon an ottoman. 
A shudder ran through her frame—her lids drooped, and for several 
hours she sat motionless, with her hands clasped before her, while 
tear after tear coursed each other down her cheeks. 

But now the silent struggle was over. She rose with a deep sigh, 
as her brother’s hurried ring was heard, and, taking up the papers, 
met him in the parlor. He was much flushed, and deeply excited. 
She took his hand calmly, and led him to the sofa, still holding the 
papers in her hand. 

What was the purport of the long and earnest conversation of 
these two young persons, we are not prepared at present to reveal. 
The result was, that the draft was cashed—the sister established as 
an artist in neat rooms on Broadway, and one week from that time 
the brother was on his way to New Orleans. 

# ® * % * % * * a 


It was the early spring of this year, but one of those rare days 
when the sun, tired of his icy bondage, bursts upon the earth with a 
sudden warmth of glory that startles all nature out of her chill re- 
pose into a soft, dreamy state, half waking and half sleeping. Bird, 
insect, the open blossom, air, cloud and water, responded loving to 
the call of their mother, thus awakened, and for her sang in chorus 
songs of sweetest harmony. 

Filled with the exquisite loveliness of the day, Catesby lingered 
upon his accustomed evening ride, falling unconsciously into a sym- 
pathy with the hazy dreaminess around him. Lost in the one de- 
lightful sense of living, of breathing the fresh, luxurious air, he wan- 
dered along the river’s bank, utterly unheeding the danger by his 
side. He rode along the crumbling /evee, and although a tremendous 
flood was rising, hurled down from an icy home far back on the 
mountains of the West, so much was he absorbed as not to notice 
that the slight embankment along which he rode was trembling be- 
neath his horse’s feet. Living and being were enough for him, for 
Mark had been fortunate lately ! and rode with the consciousness of 
a man well to do in the world. Business had been urged upon him 
in such an astonishing way, that he could not but regard New-Orleans 
as areal El Dprado to spirited young lawyers. Although it had 
usually taken the old-fashioned men of his profession more than 
half a lifetime to get into a good practice, Mark had found his youth- 
ful talent appreciated in so extraordinary a degree, that he had almost 
come to regard the talent of these “ old fogies” of the bar with sov- 
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ereign contempt. In fact, business had flowed in upon him in g 
greater than usual proportion, and although he could not help an 
occasional feeling of distrust and anxiety, in regarding the strange 
and unsolicited commissions sent to him from unexpected quarters, 
yet who is really angry with prosperity, in the worldly sense? He 
congratulated himself upon his own merit and legal skill, and was 
supremely satisfied that a Catesby could not know want. The fact 
was, that Mark possessed a great deal of cleverness in his profession, 
and though his success was rather mysterious and extraordinary for 
so young a man, and one living, too, in a strange and almost foreign 
city, yet it was deserved, for the sake of his sister, if not entirely 
and in strict justice for his own. 

It was the year of a tremendous freshet, and the planters, with 
that sharpened experience which a long series of losses gives, had, 
for a week past, detected the symptoms of the coming flood, and had 
been at work with all their force in strengthening the weak places of 
the levee, in dread of the formidable “ crevasse.” The timbers, 
ropes, &c., extending over the furious current, were therefore fre- 
quent along the bank, but Mark was too much absorbed to notice 
what was indicated by these signs. His thoughts were in other 
scenes, and that fair sister that he loved filled all his heart. The 
young man had never loved with passion. She alone had filled his 
thoughts as yet, and he had hardly realized that there was a stronger 
tie on earth. His life had yet been unsettled, though not profligate, 
in this respect, and as he worshipped that dear sister, so he invested 
other women with a sacred and delicious veneration, becoming to a 
nature purely chivalrous. 

He looked down into the dark and swollen flood, comparing its 
onward course to his own wild life. It was still with him the spring- 
time. The summer that could calm those mighty waters into a 
smooth and placid current had not yet overtaken him. 

Ile had now come in sight of the old and well-known convent. 
He looked at the curious and familiar building, examining its walls, 
its windows, its gates, with a sort of dim, prophetic feeling, that 
somehow with it his own destiny was in some way strangely mingled. 

Suddenly the small gateway opened, and a single female came out 
from the sacred precincts. His heart throbbed, though he could not 
have told why ! 

That she was young, he saw by her free, graceful carriage. That 
she was beautiful, he felt by an admonition stronger than reason. 
An irrepressible desire to see her, which he probably mistook for 
natural gallantry, grew within him. He urged his horse onward, and 
as she was walking in a direction parallel with him, he was soon 
gratified by the sight of one of the most exquisitely lovely faces 
that had ever shone upon him this side of dream-land. 

And like a dream it vanished—for of a sudden the levee, or raised 
bank, crumbled beneath his horse’s feet, and horse and rider were 
precipitated into the mad waters. 

The current was fearfully swift, and the young man was hurled 
with stunning violente against some beams that extended beyond the 
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levee over the stream, and which had been used in repairing the 
damages of the freshet. There were a number of ropes strewed 
about. The girl, who turned her head at the splash, rushed imme- 
diately to the rescue, and screamed at the same time an alarm to 
some laborers a short distance below. Without waiting, however, for 
their arrival, she promptly threw a rope to Mark, who, although consi- 
derably stunned, had consciousness enough left to grasp it. His horse, 
snorting and struggling desperately, was swept past and went down 
the torrent. The frail girl leaned her body against a post which had 
been sunk as a sort of pivot into the levee for the arms of the rest 
of the machinery to work upon, and giving the rope a turn about it, 
was enabled to hold on, even with her small hands, until the laborers 
came to her aid. 

They drew poor Mark up, more dead than alive, for the force of 
the current had bruised him terribly against the very obstacle that 
saved him. When he recovered consciousness, he was in a convent, 
and a fair watcher, with dark, lustrous eyes, was bending over him. 

Days passed, and Mark Catesby would have scorned to eall him- 
self anything but strong and well had he been in the tent, were the 
field before him ; but it was so beautiful to be an invalid with so gen- 
tle a nurse to minister to him, his strength would not come! With 
ever so cunning a skill let his tonics be prepared by the wise men of 
medicine, still lingered his strength back in the chamber of sickness. 

But this could not last always. He had to get well—poor sinner! 
—at last—and about this time old Novarrey, the father of this sen- 
timental young lady, made his appearance in New-Orleans, and on 
the same day, at the Convent. He had a long interview with his 
daughter, the result of which was rather a significant one. She was 
immediately removed from the Convent. 

Love has strange instincts! Mark was not wrong in obeying the 
mysterious letter he received about this time, (and, indeed, immedi- 
ately after the disappearance of this beautiful and tender-seeming 
hourie, who had haunted his bed-side,) which ordered him im- 
mediately to the frontier town of a country then little known, ex- 
cept through vague report. 

All that he knew of his love was, that she was a Spaniard—or of 
Spanish descent. As she was undoubtedly of this race on one side 
or other, and most probably of an exiled Mexican family, he had a 
faint hope that he might meet her in the direction indicated by this 
despotic missive, which he had, by the way, learned to venerate in 
a singular manner. Commands had come to him by this one for- 
midable signature,— 

“ Regulus !” 

He had tried to disobey. He dared not—and the reason he 
could not have told, for his life. Hedid obey. He surrendered his 
practice—he gave up every thing. Ina word, he went to Teras ! 

Our story is here too sadly—we might say, madly true—so far 
as we can remember the incidents as detailed to us by one of the 
mutilated survivors of this extraordinary affair. 

Our narrator was a member of a distinguished family of the District 
31 VOL. I. 
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of Columbia, and had formerly held the rank of lieutenant in the U.8. 
navy. An ungovernable lust for wild adventure, fired by the vague 
and bewildering romance which was just beginning to invest all the 
details we could then obtain of the life upon this dangerous frontier. 
had induced him to throw up his commission and repair thither, ac. 
companied by a few young adventurers like himself. 

They reached San Antonio de Bexar—through great perils—for 
at that time nearly the whole route was infested by bands of various 
Indian tribes, that have since been reduced to complete subjection, 
or entirely exterminated. 

The rifle and bowie-knife then constituted the sole law of the 
land, as they have, indeed, done for years since. 

They found the old Spanish town, of nearly three thousand inhab- 
itants, very coolly domineered over by a little squad of eight or ten 
Americans, who, as military traders, adventurers, and desperadoes 
in general, carried things with a high hand pretty much in their own 
way. They ostensibly recognized the city government, as well as 
that of Mexico; but as they did not hesitate to shoot or bully any 
one of the officers of either who might venture to make himself too 
officious, these valorous gentlemen were very glad to wink at any 
misdemeanors they could not avoid seeing. Though hated by all 
classes of the Mexicans with a deadly hatred, these adventurers 
knew too well their own value to labor under any very serious ap- 
prehensions of any outbreak of this feeling, farther than an occasional 
my a gambling hell or pulque shop went. 

ey had to look out, to be sure, in passing dark door-ways or 
rounding corners, not to hug either too close, for the assassin’s blade 
is the only one the Mexican wields with effect. But this made little 
difference with these reckless men, who scorned the idea of danger 
in any form at a Mexican’s hand, though they took good care to 
keep their eyes open, nevertheless. 

The true secret of their power lay far enough beyond the civic 
limits—for the Mexican inhabitants dreaded more than any thing else 
on this earth—or in purgatory even—the annual descents of the Co- 
manche tribes from their impenetrable mountains. These audacious 
plunderers had never yet received a single check upon this frontier 
until the appearance of a few North Americans in Bexar; and 
though they had received from these some severe lessons, yet they 
had not yet been entirely sufficient to inspire them with that re- 
markably wholesome respect for the rifle which they have since ex- 
hibited ; yet these had nevertheless made them somewhat shy, as the 
matter between them had finally come to be settled by a sort of 
tacit arrangement of, “you let me alone—I let you alone.” 

We cannot say that this agreement had at any time been too 
strictly kept on either side; but as the bickerings and animosities 
between the adventurers and the Mexicans had become, day by day, 
more and more deadly on one side, and ferociously contemptuous on 
the other, they had at last come to regard the outrages of their natural 
enemies upon this malignant and treacherous population with a jeer- 


ing indifference, and enjoyment even, that was terribly galling. 
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As they now pretty much confined themselves to looking out for 
their own interests and keeping neutral, the Comanches soon took the 
hint, and did not disturb them or their property, unless on occasion 
when the temptation thrown in their way proved too strong, and 
then I suppose they thought the fault lay most at the door of the Ame- 
ricans—who, knowing their weakness, should have subjected them to 
so severe a trial: though the result usually was, a sound drubbing 
the first time they could be caught. Yet as no very serious dispari- 
ty in accounts had arisen in the long run, both parties were willing 
to be content in not exacting too strict a settlement every time they 
met. 

Matters had been standing in this position for some time, and the 
Mexicans were becoming rapidly impressed with the profoundest 
conviction that they had been unduly thankless for the goods the gods 
had sent them in the person of the redoubtable borderer, Captain 
Red, or “ Little Red-Head,” as the Indians had christened him, from 
the fiery color of his hair—his formidable little band of riflemen— 
and were accordingly of late fawningly endeavoring to propitiate them 
and make every amends for the past. 

But no! The sturdy and reckless adventurers treated them with 
more galling mockery, which they bore with only increased servility. 
No creature on earth is so pitifully subservient as the Mexican when 
the “ time of his fear cometh.” They well knew this trait, and greatly 
amused themselves in drawing out these servile and unconscious 
traits—which, of course, became more and more ludicrous to them 
at the usual time—the spring—when the Comanches’ descent ap- 
proached. They heaped indignity after indignity upon them, and 
though many a furious eye glared from beneath the shadow of a 
sluuched sombrero upon them as they passed, the hand that clutched 
the assassin’s knife dared not strike a blow—they feared them—they 
hated them—but they needed them ! 

The disasters of the last two years had cowed them—but well the 
Americans knew that, once released from their incumbent fear, these 
treacherous slaves would turn upon them with redoubled vindictive- 
ness, and therefore scorned their fawning, as well as their malignity. 

Matters were in about the above position when our informant, with 
his five comrades, arrived. They were welcomed with that reckless 
and bantering good-fellowship, which is usually so remarkable to- 
wards countrymen, among men placed habitually in circumstances of 
great danger. 

They were forthwith taken in hand, and with a boisterous civility, 
shown round all the lions of the place—Monte tables—Pulque shops 
—Cock-pits—the great Cathedral—not forgetting, you may rest as- 
sured, the dark-eyed and voluptuous Senoritas. 

These preliminaries over—the parties proceeded to business— 
though in a manner precisely as informal as everything else. 

Somebody proposed, that as they were now strong enough to whip 
all Mexico, with the Comanche nation thrown in, “we do hereby 
organize for the above purpose !” 

As this was received with tremendous applause, and as nobody was 
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of course thought of but Capt. Red—the next question was, “ what 
shall the name be?” Several rather romantic names having been 
proposed by the younger members, and which did not prove entirely 
satisfactory to the rest of the company, at last the captain arose. He 
was a man below the average height, with a head most resembling 
that of a Scotch terrier, with its wiry bristling hair on fire—except 
that the bushy, freckled face, and round quick eyes, were dignified by 
a broad, yet low forehead, of almost snowy whiteness—while the 
stiff, heavy eye-brows, fairly blazed in contrast along its rim. 

This singularly-looking person merely remarked in a sharp, quick 
voice, 

“Boys! it’s no use with that nonsense! We’re going to take care 
of a pretty big range around here, and why should’nt we call our- 
selves Rangers ?” 

“Good !” “good!” “ That’s the figure!” ‘That’s the name for 
us!” “ Hurrah !—Three cheers for Captain Red!” “ Now three for 
the Texas Rangers !”—was uproariously shouted from as many dif. 
ferent voices, and the matter was settled. 

This celebrated order, thus originating upon this frontier, lost pre- 
cious little time in discussing the “articles of war,” either on that 
occasion, Or on many a one since, in which they have made them. 
selves felt withal, and that “ with a vengeance !” 

They now set themselves to work in serious earnest, each man 
equipping himself at his own expense, to regulate the affairs of the 
Border. The country, when not scoured by savage tribes, was suf. 
fering terribly from the maraudings of cut-throat bands of robbers 
from the valley of the Rio Grande. These wretches, ferocious as 
they were cowardly, committed the most horrible outrages upon the 
feeble and almost defenceless rancheros on the northern side of the 
Rio Grande, and along the river San Antonio—the Coleto, the Gau- 
daloupe, and upon the white settlements even of the Colorado, and 
along the Brazos to the neighborhood of Houston, on the north, and 
down the whole length of the Nueces on the south. Whenever this 
daring little band could hear of such depredations in reasonable time 
for pursuit of the perpetrators, the ery was instantly “ to horse!” 
and away, on their swift and hardy steeds, in the true spirit of the 
ancient chivalry, they rushed “to the rescue!” It mattered not to 
them who were the parties—ranchero or white man, so they did not 
belong to San Antonio—they periled life and limb to avenge their 
wrongs, and many a wild deed of fierce and summary retribution did 
they wreak upon those dastardly plunderers, under the valiant lead 
of the stern and chivalric “ Red,” whose name grew still more a word 
of terror to robber or Comanche. 





- 
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CHAPTER IL 


“ Los Indios! Los Indios! Garrahcho! Los Indios!” The dread- 
ed ery of alarm, mingled with screams, and wails, and yells of terror , 
suddenly arose in the quiet, sunny square of San Antonio de Bexar, 
one fine morning in the early spring. In a moment, above all these 
sounds, rung out in hoarse, unearthly screeches, the Wooh! woo! 
woo! woo! wooh! of the Comanche war-whoop—while, driven pell- 
mel] before the long, lithe lances of the marauders—men, women 
and children, mingled with cattle, horses, mules, pigs and poultry, 
were tumbled headlong over each other through the narrow streets 
into the wide square. 

A party of Americans, on a carouse in a long, low stone house that 
fronted the square on the northern side, arose quite deliberately from 
the table, and, with glasses in hand, stepped, with no very steady gait, 
to the doors and windows, to see the “ sport,” as they facetiously called 
it—for they understood the meaning of such sounds well enough, 

Sport for devils it was, with a vengeance! The frightened Mexi- 
cans, bewildered by the suddenness of the thing—for this descent 
was unexpectedly early—and by their terrors together, were running 
confusedly here and there about the square—while the dark, fantasti- 
cally bedizened warriors were plunging to and fro upon their swift 
and active horses, trampling the panic-stricken mass, driving their 
bloody lances through the nearest victims, of whatever sex, age, or 
condition, and howling like starved wild beasts with their red jaws 
amidst a helpless prey. 

The scene was sufficiently horrifying to have appalled the most 
ferocious spirit of ruffianism ; but our jollificating Americans, 


“Albeit not used to the meltin g mood,” 


seemed to enjoy it most decidedly. 

Some poor wretches rushed towards the door where these drunken 
madmen stood ; one or two pushed them back with their feet-—‘* No! 
no! you infernal Greasers! you can’t get in here! you've got to 
take it as it comes!” But, to the credit of human nature, Captain 
Red rushed forward, pushed these brutes aside, and said, “No! no! 
shame, boys, let them in.” 

He was obeyed ; but with evident reluctance by some. This hu- 
mane act first attracted the attention of the Comanches to them, for 
they had been too busy to observe their presence before. The war- 
riors in pursuit of the fugitives galloped almost up to the door, when, 
recognizing at a glance the dreaded form of Little Red-Head, they 
set up a yell of surprise and drew back. 

In a moment the mass spread, and the shouts of the chiefs soon 
drew together the scattered warriors. Collected on the opposite side 
of the square, the Rangers saw, to their no little surprise, what they 
had not suspected during the confusion, that this was the most for- 
midable body of Indians any one of them had ever seen together. 
What the precise number might be, no one could do more than make 
conjectures, and these ran hurriedly through the room, rating them 
at from three, to five, six, and eight hundred. 
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To say that these men were any more than surprised, would be 
absurd, as the sequel will show. They were in a moment or two 
more boisterous in their hilarity than before, and crowded about the 
door, drinking and laughing at the forlorn appearance of the killed 
and wounded Mexicans strewed about the square, and occasionally 
shouting some half-drunken jibe across the square at the Comanches, 

In the mean time the clatter of hoofs—the neighing and bellowing 
of their frightened owners—had died away through the different streets 
into which they had made their escape ; the crowded fugitives, with 
their cries of pain, had disappeared together into the houses around 
and nearest to the square, and only the laughter and shouts of the 
Americans rose occasionally above the momentary lull, of which 
the groans from the wounded made a sort of silence. 

The Comanches gathered together in a close squad, and seemed to 
be holding a council of war for a few moments—by gestures, and 
in such low tones that nothing could be heard from them—when sud- 
denly, like a flock of swallows diving from an old tree-top, they broke 
up, scattering in all directions to come together again in the middle 
of the square as suddenly—hooting, yelling, and shaking their lances 
in the faces, almost, of the Rangers, as they darted past the door of 
their quarters, 

As this was merely bravado, they took no further notice of it than 
to jeer at them in the most insulting manner ; not condescending, 
even, to step back into the room to fetch their rifles. 

But when this insolent challenge to a fight had been repeated sev- 
eral times, and at each with some more insulting demonstration, the 
majority of the party began to become incensed. They grasped their 
rifles and were rushing to the door and windows to resent these in- 
dignities, when Capt. Red again restrained them. This impunity only 
increased the insolence of the savages, whose object was clearly to 
provoke a sally on the part of the fiery Americans ; but, if some of 
the men were not, their Captain was cool enough to understand this 
very well, and to prevent it, especially as he could clearly perceive 
their exultation at the thought of having him at such overwhelming 
advantage. 

Such an infernal Babel of whooping screeches, howls and yells, as 
now filled that square, was probably never heard before from the 
same number of human throats. They dared not—or rather it is 
against one of the fixed usages of their warfare—to charge upon a 
building of any kind, and therefore when they found them coming 
forth, they changed their tactics essentially, for this seemed too good 
a chance to entrap their hated foe. 

The main body drew back to the otheryside of the square, and 
dismounting, laid their bows and lances down at their feet, and then 
stood with folded arms at the heads of their horses, to signify that 
they would be contemptuous lockers on, while a party of only 
twenty picked warriors rode forward at a gallop, and when immedi- 
ately in front of the door, a fellow among them, who spoke a little 
Spanish, dared them to come forth and meet them in equal combat, 
calling them cowards, women, dogs, and every possible obscene epi- 
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thet, and pointing back to the large body of warriors behind, told 
them that brave men scorned to fight such white-faced cowards at dis- 
advantage of numbers, and that these would not move from where 
they were if that great coward chief, Little Red-Head, dared to come 
forth and prove that he was not a feeble woman, &c. Xe. 

The Rangers, who had now recovered their good humor, only greet- 
ed this ludicrous farce with loud shouts of laughter, and twirled their 
fingers at them ludicrously. 

The savages, rendered furious at this failure of their—as they sup- 
posed—profound stratagem, wheeled their horses suddenly, and 
slapped their breech-clouts at them as they galloped off. At this, 
the last indignity an Indian can offer to a foe, and which a frontiers- 
man can or will endure, by one simultaneous movement the Rangers 
sprang to their rifles, and let drive a terrible volley among them, 
which tumbled nearly a dozen of the rash vaunters from their 
saddles. 

This unexpected retaliation very suddenly waked the Comanches 
up from the delusion of impunity, and brought back rather empha- 
tically to their memories the kind of persons they were dealing with, 
for this kind of conclusion had been no part of their calculations. 
Their object had been to taunt the Rangers forth to meet them on 
their own, that is, open ground, where they would have all the ad- 
vantage of numbers and of their peculiar modes of warfare. They 
had thought that a brave so noted for fierce courage as was the Little 
Red-Head, would not stop to consider numbers when grossly insult- 
ed after the manner in which we have seen. and when invited to 
come out for an equal fight, but would rush forth with all his men to 
meet the challenge, when they would have him in their power, as it 
would only take an instant to regain their arms, leap into their sad- 
dles, and be upon them before they could possibly regain shelter. Now, 
when they saw some of their most noted braves tumbling from their 
horses as the fruits of their foolish mistake, their rage knew no bounds, 
but that of usage, which prevented them from storming a fortress of 
any kind, and they rushed ferward with the horrid cries of infuriated 
demons; and in face of another galling fire from the house, they 
bore off the bodies of their slain, by this time considerably increased 
in number, and shaking their lances behind them with diabolical ges- 
tures of menace, they passed clattering through the town towards 
the open plains on the west, while the taunting laugh of the Ran- 
gers was shouted in their ears. 

They continued for an hour or so to gallop to and fro in swift 
troops like plovers along the plain, making insulting gestures and 
uttering cries of defiance in renewed invitation to the Rangers to 
come forth. Some of the parties, again emboldened by their quiet, 
re-entered the town, and committed some most infernal outrages 
upon the poor Mexicans, which was every now and then reported 
to the Rangers by some breathless messenger—even carrying off a 
number of handsome Mexican girls. These cool gentry heard all 
this with the greatest unconcern, and continued their carouse amidst 
shouts of laughter at the expense of the poor Comanches. 
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Suddenly the Little Red-Head, whose blood was now up, as he 
had tasted battle, sprang to his feet as the shrieks of some poor 
Mexican women, who were being dragged into hateful and hideous 
captivity, were wafted to his ears— 

“ Boys, I can’t stand this! Let’s drive these scoundrels back to 
their own mountains !” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when every man jumped to his 
feet as by one electric impulse, and sprang for his rifle amidst cries 
of approval. 

“ We can whip the whole!” 

“That’s you, Captain! We're your boys! We'll fan ’em out, 
the filthy thieves, if they were a thousand.” 

“ Hurrah for our Captain! He’s some in a briar-patch !” 

“We'll teach these dirty copper-heads to come into Baha while 
Rangers own it! Whoop! whoop! Hurrah, boys! One more glass 
before we part, to get our horses!” said Captain Red, as he filled 
his to the brim. The rest followed suit, and in another moment, 
amidst the sounds of social uproar, these men separated to get their 
horses to ride on one of the maddest dare-devil chases ever ridden 
by men before. 

It took them but a little while to mount, for a Ranger’s horse is 
always ready at a moment’s warning, as well as his arms, and with 
one wild whoop, which made the terrified Mexicans tremble and 
slink closer in their corners, they dashed out of town at full speed 
in the pursuit. 

When they emerged from the streets of the town, and its thin 
straggling suburb of dobey huts, they came abruptly upon the 
broad plain of the prairie, which, after a short distance, became 
gradually dotted, at wide intervals, with small islands of timber, 
called “ motts.” They saw, to their no small surprise, only a single 
predatory party, such as we have spoken of; and this seemed to 
have just issued trom the town, and to be encumbered with plunder 
and prisoners. The hurried supposition was, that the other parties, 
who had so lately been in sight, must have crossed the San Antonio 
River above, and be entering the town on the other side. 

Be that asit may, had it been one party, or the whole body of 
the enemy, it would have been all the same to the Rangers—so 
they dashed at the one in view, and, come what might, they meant 
to overhaul this one at any rate. 

The race soon became exciting—since, as the flying party were 
evidently encumbered heavily, the Americans gained rapidly upon 
them, and were beginning to yell, in anticipated triumph, when 
they reached the larger motts, which are several miles out from the 
town. Here the fugitives were suddenly joined by another party, 
which glided out from behind ove of them, and seemed to take a 
portion of the embarrassing burdens upon themselves—by which 
movement the pace of the first was wonderfully accelerated. 

The sight of this accession only increased the enthusiasm of the 
Americans, who urged the race with yet greater eagerness ; for the 
Indians were just about three to one now, and that would afford 
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them some sport. The distance between the two parties was now 
considerably increased, for these Indians have a wonderful faculty of 

ing work out of their tough mountain horses—so much so, in- 
deed, that they usually escape from American horsemen, even when 
the latter are better mounted. 

When the chase had continued for several miles, the Comanches 
either really were, or appeared to be, losing ground. Their horses 

in s considerably, and when this was noticed, Little Red- 
Head bent forward in his saddle, and, yelling like a madman, lashed 
his horse until the blood flew at each whacking blow, and with the 
hoarse cry : 

“They’re ours! Come on !” 

Darted ahead. His party, as much excited as himself, responded 
until the welkin fairly rang again with their fierce cries. On! on! 
sweeps the clattering race, hurled headlong over the shaking plain, 
now beginning to change its character, which, heretofore, had been 
only diversified by “motts” of timber, scattered promiscuously 
over the surface; but now they were approaching a long line of 
thick timber, fenced along its edges by a low chaparral of dense 
and thorny growth, which was utterly impenetrable to horses, and 
which the naked Comanches would rather die than attempt to ride 
through, if they could. 

This the Rangers well knew, and they had almost held their 
breaths as they watched—bending over their horses’ heads, with 
parted lips and straining eyes, to see whether the Indians would 
head in that direction, where they were as secure as if they had run 
them against a stone wall. The moment it became certain that this 
was the direction, there was a universal burst of jeering laughter, 
rendered savagely hysterical by the excited passions of these wild 
men. 

“Ha! ha! We’ve got you now!” was almost hissed, in a smoth- 
ered voice, from between the set teeth of Little Red-Head, as they 
closed rapidly upon the flying savages, who, exhibiting every sign of 
terror, began to look back, and drop articles of plunder. 

“Ha! peeling—disgorging—are you? I'll disgorge you!”— 
muttered the leader, as he looked to his rifle, which lay across the 
saddie before him— 

“ Let out another link, boys !” 

He shouted in a deep tone, as they neared the wood, and were now 
within rifle shot. The eager "men were beginning to handle their 
rifles— 

“Hold on! Keep your horses to the work! Time enough when 
we're among them! They can’t escape!” was the prompt command. 

At this moment the Indians reached the timber, and, one after 
another, their dark forms disappeared within its seemingly impene- 
trable bosom—like a great black serpent, gliding into its shadowy 
den. To describe the yell of infuriated astonishment—the blank, pale 
look of surprise, which the Rangers exchanged during one brief in- 
stant of uncertainty, would be impossible. But the stern leader 


shouted quickly— 
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“On boys! if they’re going below, we'll follow them !” 

The men cheered, and they swept after them beneath the wood. One 
short minute beneath the shadows—a little time of darkened, breath. 
less speed, and they burst into the sunlight of the prairie beyond, 
Their eyes were dazzled! Their senses stunned! It was but for an 
instant. The harsh and stunning howl that greeted them to this daz. 
zling light, they had heard before—those dusky, hideous forms, rush 
upon them from every side—but they had seen their long lances and 
feathered crowns shake and toss in fight before—and though they 
came like a torrent closing round them, these brave men were not 
unnerved ! 

The ring of their rifles rose in deadly lullaby over the triumphingly 
howls of successful strategy—recoiling the overwhelming waves in 
silence for a moment, while the smoke arose—but then the recoil was 
stayed by the tremendous rush from the circles without—for they 
were in the very middle of a camp—or rather ambush—of three 
hundred Comanches, and only those nearest could reach them, of 
course, but then this rush drove on those before upon them, trampling 
the bodies of their own slain that had fallen by the first fire, and in 
spite of the terrible execution done by the pistols of the Rangers, the 
roaring tide rushed on. The Comanches were wild with ferocious 
exultation—for here they had, at last, entrapped their formidable and 
most audacious foe, the Little Red-Head, whose fiery scalp was 
worth the feathered coronet of a chief to any one of them. Terribly 
these barbaric billows swayed and rolled before the murderous fire of 
fifteen hemmed in and desperate men. 

The pistols soon became useless. Recoil after recoil of the Indians 
had been driven in, yet the relentless thirst for vengeance and that 
fiery scalp grew more and more unappeasable ; and though lance 
grated against lance in the bodies of Ranger after Ranger, and 
arrows flew like hail, still this strange and furious fight went on. The 
Rangers had drawn their heavy bowie-knives, and laid about them 
with desperate strength, clipping off the lance-heads like carrot-tops, 
as they were frequently crossed above them in the wild tumultuous 
struggle. 

It was a volcanic chaos of fringed buckskins—breech-clouts—stream- 
ing feathers—rifles—lances—pistols—arrows—horses—oaths—knives 
—death-groans—screams—yells and whoops, boiling and tumbling 
beneath the smiling sun of God’s own blessed, gentle spring. 

Ah, it was horrible enough ! 

It would seem as if this presumptuous squad should have been 
borne down at once, and utterly exterminated by this tremendous 
pressure—but it should be kept in view, that the Comanches 
had at that time little knowledge of fire-arms beyond the effects from 
which they had suffered, or been witnesses of, and therefore greatly 
amplified them, and indeed held them in a sort of superstitious awe. 

Be this as it may, perhaps the world never witnessed—on a small 
scale, to be sure—a more remarkable instance of an agile, fierce, re- 
lentless struggle, than this between these few men and the compara- 
tive host by whom they were surrounded. Think of it !—fifteen to 
three hundred !—taken by surprise, too ! 
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There was one young man in this doomed party who had acted 
wildly since they set off on this fatal chase. He it was who had 
whispered hurriedly in the ear of Little Red-Head something that 
caused his sudden and unexpected proposition to follow the Coman- 
ches. He had been one of those who came out in the party with 
the lieutenant whom I have mentioned as my informant. His real 
name had not been given. He had been the most eager and rash of 
the Rangers, and had fought with almost superhuman fierceness. 
Since the moment of their falling into this ambush, his object had 
seemed to have been to cut his way through the overwhelming mass 
in the direction of a group of warriors that took no part in what was 
going on, but were evidently in charge of the prisoners. He had 
even taken the lead of his captain, and by his frantic efforts had sue- 
ceeded in carving a bloody lane through the Indians to this point. 
They had evidently been impressed with a sort of panic by his in- 
credible fury, and gave way before a desperation which seemed to 
bear a charmed life. Now was the time to escape, if ever ! 

But his eager eye had sought for one form among the prisoners. 
There were but three. The glance was quick as lightning, but seem- 
ed to be sufficient. 

“Oh God! she is not here !” 

He rather shrieked these words than spoke them. He turned 
ashy pale, and without a word more, or a single groan, pitched for- 
ward over the head of his horse among the trampling hoofs. Little 
Red-Head was at his side when he thus fell without a wound, for, 
strangely enough, he had as yet entirely escaped. With a strange, 
sorrowful cry, he reined in his horse, and the last that was seen of 
Little Red-Head, twenty lances were meeting through his unresisting 
body ; and as the two young men who escaped burst free upon the 
open ground again, and made off, bleeding with many wounds, the 
demoniac yells of triumph from the Comanches, echoed horribly in 
their ears. There was little attempt made to overtake them, and they 
got in safe—the lieutenant, with the loss of the finger and thumb of 
one hand, together with half a dozen body wounds, and his friend 
reeling in the saddle from the loss of blood from as many more. 

Thus ended this horrible and strange affair, which, perhaps, has 
hardly a parallel in any annals. But not the least singular part of it 
was revealed afterwards, 

From papers discovered among the effects of Little Red-Head, it 
appeared that this young man was Mark Catesby, and that Red 
was his natural brother—an illegitimate son of old Catesby ! 

A paper of instructions with regard to Mark was found, too, con- 
taining the mysterious signature, “ Regulus,” and*which was worded 
in the imperious language of entire despotism. What became of 
the young girl Juliet we may yet hear. That she was snatched up 
on the street and carried off by the Comanches, is all we can say at 
present. 
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ART. I1—INSURANCE OF CHARACTER. 


Wane our Insurance Companies are daily taking risks against fire 
life, and the dangers of the sea, there is still one important branch of 
the business heretofore overlooked in this country, which would ma. 
terially contribute both to their own profits and the advancement of 
the industrial interests of the people. We mean that of affording 
securityship on the bonds of applicants for public offices, banks, &c., 
or any situation of responsibility,—or the extension of the present 
system of Insurance, so as to embrace the character as well as the 
hfe of the insured party. 

The advantages of such companies are twofold, the benefit result- 
ing not being confined to the party more immediately interested, 
Relief is at once afforded to many liberal-hearted friends, who have 
experienced the inconvenience of being often called upon to assume 
for others, who become candidates for office, a heavy weight of pecu- 
niary responsibility. Here is, of itself, no small inducement to such 
unlucky wights to become members of an Association of the kind, 
and thereby diminish their own personal liabilities. The individual 
insured, by paying a premium for the benefit, is saved either the un- 
pleasant condition of dependence and indebtedness, to which the boon 
which he is compelled to ask gratuitously from an individual invari- 
ably subjects him, or else the humiliating mortification of a refusal. 
The insurer, instead of becoming individually in danger of suffering 
from his agency in the matter, throws his annual contribution into 
the general fund, and shares with a hundred others, not the risk of 
loss, but the certainty of a handsome dividend. To illustrate what 
may appear to some an extravagant conclusion, let us suppose for a 
moment, that every bank officer, (to say nothing of officers in vari- 
ous grades and departments of labor, who are required to give secu- 
rity for the faithful discharge of their duties,) instead of having been 
compelled to incur obligations to individual friends, had been in the 
habit of paying to an Insurance Company, annually, a per centage on 
the amount of securityship, for which those individuals have been 
hitherto nominally liable. What a large amount of revenue might 
have been accumulated to add to the funds of the Company ; and 
what an immense disproportion would this be to the losses incurred, 
(if any of consequence have been incurred during the last ten or fif- 
teen years.)—Losses by fire, shipwreck, and other casualties, are not 
only frequent, but absolutely certain and inevitable in the common 
course of nature. Our banks and corporations, on the contrary, ex- 
hibit little or no evidence of the danger to be apprehended from re- 
sponsibility for the character of their officers. Individual security- 
ship (admitting, of course, some occasional pa iar has been so 
far in a great measure nominal. Indeed, so great is the dispropor- 


tion between the amount of security required in many instances, and 
the largest possible amount for which the officer can ever become a 
defaulter, (admitting him to be the very quintessence of knavery !) 
that the apparent responsibility is, to a great extent, nominal, and 
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merely for effect. Still the obligation conferred is not the less bind- 
ing, as the security is sometimes compelled to prove himself, on oath, 
to be worth double the already extravagant sum demanded, on his 
client’s bond. 

To the poor man, especially, such an institution is most desirable. 
It is chiefly in subordinate situations, where the salaries are moderate 
and the amount of security disproportionately large, that the benefits 
of insuring character are experienced. A man, with a family depend- 
ent upon him for support, would cheerfully appropriate, every year, 
a certain portion of the proceeds of the office which he may seek, in 
order that he may obtain, for a consideration, that guarantee of char- 
acter which he would be reluctant to purchase at the expense perhaps 
of his own independence, or at any rate, of incurring obligation to a 
friend or patron. 

There is but one institution of the kind that we know of in the 
world, and we have been at some difficulty to ascertain definitely the 
precise modus operandi by which its movements are regulated. The 
Guarantee Society of London was established in 1840, This Society 
is empowered to give security for the fidelity of persons holding sit- 
uations of trust where securities are required, on the annual payment 
of a stipulated rate per cent. Security is granted to all approved 
persons employed by public companies, by the great trading and 
banking interests in London and the country ; also to persons in any 
capacity, either at home or abroad, who may be called upon to fur- 
nish security to their employers, for honesty and the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties. No demand is made for stamps, legal charge 
or otherwise, in addition to the premium. Forms of proposal, or 
other information, are furnished by the Secretary, Thomas Dodgson— 
office, 19 Birchin Lane, and by the Society’s agents in all the prin- 
cipal cities throughout the kingdom. These forms embrace all ne- 
cessary particulars relative to the condition of the applicant—age, 
residence, occupation, standing in respect to character and habits, re- 
lations in life, and extent of responsibility attached to the office. 
The premium which the office-holder pays, is graduated in reference 
to these attendant circumstances ; so that, instead of the applicant 
obtaining accommodation in proportion to his means, it is rather ac- 
cording to the estimated risk which the Company undertakes in be- 
coming responsible for the honesty of the insured. One whose 
character is above suspicion in the community in which he resides, 
would thus become entitled to be insured at a lower rate of premium 
than his less circumspect neighbor—a decided improvement upon the 
policy of banking privileges, which often reverses the picture. 

The salutary effect of such an enlargement of the benefits of in- 
surance, would, it is natural to suppose, be soon felt, in the more 
favorable tone which it would impart to the general aspect of busi- 
ness, and the influence which it would exert in placing the poor man, 
without means or friends, and him who is blessed with both, on the 
same footing. Many worthy and capable men, whose qualifications 
would confer dignity upon the offices to which they may be chosen, 
are deterred from offering their names for office, through an indispo- 
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sition to place themselves in situations where they must become ip. 
debted for favors. And instances have often occurred, where persons 
who have been unanimously called to fill such positions have been 
compelled to decline for the same reason. The per centage of in. 
surance in such cases may be graduated, in reference to the known 
and acknowledged character and standing of the applicant; and the 
risk incurred (at least in the community where we have enjoyed the 
most opportunities of observation) would be far less than that ip. 
volved in any other contingency provided against by associations now 
in existence. 

There are many in every community who feel deeply the embar. 
rassment of being frequently called upon to assume the responsibili- 
ties of securityship. Unbounded as may be the confidence reposed 
in the integrity of a friend whom he may desire to serve, the indivi. 
dual insurer of character feels it to be an investment which yields no 
premium, and may, one day or other, through some accident by no 
means affecting his friend’s integrity, reduce him and his family to 
beggary. A single loss of a few thousands, by fire or any other 
catastrophe, may break an individual, but would be an every-day 
trifle to a wealthy corporation. The advantage of association, for 
any object, cannot, of course, be questioned in this age of the world. 
To both the insurer and insured, then, the system proposed would 
appear to be a blessing. ‘The former is subjected to far less risk, the 
latter is relieved of his unpleasant position of dependence. Such an 
improvement in the financial condition of society is worth striving 
after. No better mode of investment can be devised, whether for 
capitalists or every citizen who has the means of purchasing a single 
share. Many of our citizens with very moderate means would will- 
ingly unite in such an organization, if those more able, and possess- 
ing the requisite means and influence, would only take the lead. We 
have had occasion before, at the suggestion of others, to present this 
subject for consideration through the medium of the press, and now 
would most respectfully invite the views of our friends with regard 
to it,in yourcolumns. The proposition strikes us as especially adapt- 
ed to the interests of the industrial pursuits of our times, one of the 
great objects which it is the province and duty of the press to watch 
over and foster, An association such as it contemplates, would be 
one of general public utility, inasmuch as the plan involves the en- 
couragement of industry and economy, and the equitable division of 
labor—two essential elements in the politico-economical organization 
of wealth. 
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ART. IV—CHANCELLOR HARPER'S MEMOIR ON SLAVERY. 


OBJECTION ANSWERED—“ THE SLAVE IS CUT OFF FROM THE MEANS OF 
INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT, AND IN CONSE- 
QUENCE HIS MORAL CHARACTER BECOMES DEPRAVED, AND HE ADDICTED 
10 DEGRADING vicEs.”—(Part I/J.*) 
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The slave is cut off from the means of intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious improvement, and in consequence his moral character becomes 

depraved, and he addicted to degrading vices. ‘The slave receives such 

instruction as qualifies him to discharge the duties of his particular 

station. The Creator did not intend that every individual human 

being should be highly cultivated, morally and intellectually, for, as 

we have seen, he has imposed conditions on society which would ren- 

der this impossible. There must be general mediocrity, or the highest 

cultivation must exist along with ignorance, vice, and degradation. 

But is there, in the aggregate of society, less opportunity for intel- 

lectual and moral cultivation, on account of the existence of slavery ? 

F We must estimate institutions from their aggregate of good or evil. 

I refer to the views which I have before expressed to this society. It 

is by the existence of slavery, exempting so large a portion of our 

citizens from the necessity of bodily labor, that we have a greater 

proportion than any other people, who have leisure for intellectual 

pursuits, and the means of attaining a liberal education. If we 
throw away this opportunity, we shall be morally responsible for the 
neglect or abuse of our advantages, and shall most unquestionably 

pay the penalty. But the blame will rest on ourselves, and not on 
the character of our institutions. 

I add further, notwithstanding that equality seems to be the pas- 
sion of the day, if, as Providence has evidently decreed, there can be 
but a certain portion of intellectual excellence in any community, it 
is better that it should be unequally divided. It is better that a part 
should be fully and highly cultivated, and the rest utterly ignorant. 
To constitute a society, a variety of offices must be discharged, from 
those requiring but the lowest degree of intellectual power, to those 
requiring the very highest, and it should seem that the endowments 
ought to be apportioned according to the exigencies of the situation. 
In the course of human affairs, there arise difficulties which can only 
; be comprehended or surmounted by the strongest native power of 

intellect, strengthened by the most assiduous exercise, and enriched 
with the most extended knowledge ; and even these are sometimes 
found inadequate to the exigency. ‘The first want of society is—lead- 
ers. Who shall estimate the value to Athens, of Solon, Aristides, 
Themistocles, Cymon or Pericles? If society have not leaders quali- 
fied as I have said, they will have those who will lead them blindly 
to their loss and ruin. Men of no great native power of intellect, 
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and of imperfect and superficial knowledge, are the most mischievous 
of all—none are so busy, meddling, confident, presumptuous and jn. 
tolerant. The whole of society receives the benefit of the exertions 
of a mind of extraordinary endowments. Of all communities, one 
of the least desirable would be, that in which imperfect, superficial, 
half-education should be universal. The first care of a state which 
regards its own safety, prosperity and honor, should be, that when 
minds of extraordinary power appear—to whatever department of 
knowledge, art or science their exertions may be directed—the means 
should be provided of their most consummate cultivation. Next to 
this, that education should be as widely extended as possible. 

Odium has been cast upon our legislation on account of its forbid. 
ding the elements of education to be communicated to slaves. But 
in truth, what injury is done to them by this? He who works during 
the day with his hands, does not read in intervals of leisure for his 
amusement, or the improvement of his mind—or the exceptions are 
so very rare as scarcely to need the being provided for. Of the 
many slaves whom I have known capable of reading, I have never 
known one to read anything but the Bible, and this task they impose 
on themselves as matter of duty. Of all methods of religious in- 
struction, however, this, of reading for themselves, would be the 
most inefficient—their comprehension is defective, and the employ. 
ment isto them an unusual and laborious one. There are but very 
few who do not enjoy other means, more effectual for religious in- 
struction. There is no place of worship opened for the white popu- 
lation from which they are excluded. | believe it a mistake, to say 
that the instructions there given are not adapted to their comprehen. 
sion, or calculated to improve them. If they are given as they ought 
to be, practically and without pretension, and are such as are general- 
ly intelligible to the free part of the audience, comprehending all 
grades of intellectual capacity, they will not be unintelligible to 
slaves. I doubt whether this be not better than instruction, address- 
ed specially to themselves, which they might look upon as a device 
of the master’s, to make them more obedient and profitable to him- 
self. Their minds, generally, show a strong religious tendency, and 
they are fond of assuming the office of religious instructors to each 
other ; and perhaps their religious notions are not much more ex- 
travagant than those of a large portion of the free population of our 
country. Iam not sure that there isa much smaller proportion of 
them than of the free population, who make some sort of religious 
profession. It is certainly the master’s interest that they should have 
proper religious sentiments, and if he fails in his duty towards them, 
we may be sure that the consequences will be visited not upon them, 
but upon him. 

If there were any chance of their elevating their rank and condi- 
tion in society, it might be matter of hardship, that they should be 
debarred those rudiments of knowledge which open the way to far- 
ther attainments. But this they know cannot be, and that farther 
attainments would be useless to them. Of the evil of this, I shall 
speak hereafter. A knowledge of reading, writing, and the elements 
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of arithmetic, is convenient and important to the free laborer, who 
is the transactor of his own affairs, and the guardian of his own in- 
terests—but of what use would they be to the slave? These alone 
do not elevate the mind or character, if such elevation were de- 
sirable. 

If we estimate their morals according to that which should be the 
standard of a free man’s morality, then I grant they are degraded in 
morals—though by no means to the extent which those who are un- 
acquainted with the institution seem to suppose. We justly suppose, 
that the Creator will require of man the performance of the duties of 
the station in which his Providence has placed him, and the cultivation 
of the virtues which are adapted to their performance ; that He will 
make allowance for all imperfection of knowledge, and the absence of 
the usual helps and motives which lead to self-correction and im- 
provement. ‘The degradation of morals relates principally to loose 
notions of honesty, leading to petty thefts; to falsehood and to 
licentious intercourse between the sexes, Though with respect even 
to these, I protest against the opinion, which seems to be elsewhere 
entertained, that they are universal, or that slaves, in respect to them, 
might not well bear a comparison with the lowest laborious class of 
other countries. But certainly there is much dishonesty, leading to 
petty thefts. It leads, however, to nothing else. They have no 
contracts or dealings which might be a temptation to fraud, nor do I 
know that their characters have any tendency that way. They are 
restrained by the constant, vigilant, and interested superintendence 
which is exercised over them, from the commission of offences of 
greater magnitude—even if they were disposed to them—which | 
am satisfied they are not. Nothing is so rarely heard of as an atro- 
cious crime committed by a slave ; especially since they have worn 
off the savage character which their progenitors brought with them 
from Africa, Their offences are confined to petty depredations, 
principally for the gratification of their appetites, and these, for rea- 
sons already given, are chiefly confined to the property of their 
owner, which is most exposed to them. They could make no use of 
a considerable booty, if they should obtain it. It is plain that this 
is a less evil to society, in its consequences and example, than if 
committed by a freeman, who is a master of his own time and ac- 
tions. With reference to society, then, the offence is less in itself— 
and may we not hope it is less in the sightof God? A slave has no 
hope that, by a course of integrity, he can materially elevate his 
condition in society, nor can his offence materially depress it, or af- 
fect his means of support, or that of his family. Compared to the 
freeman, he has no character to establish or to lose. He has not 
been exercised to self-government, and being without intellectual re- 
sources, can less resist the solicitations of appetite. Theft in a free- 
man is a crime; in a slave, it is a vice. I recollect to have heard it 
said, in reference to some question of a slave’s theft, which was agi- 
tated in a court,—“ Courts of Justice have no more to do with a 
slave’s stealing, than with his lying—that is a matter for the domestic 
forum.” It was truly said—the theft of a slave is no offence against 
32 VOL I. 
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society. Compare all the evils resulting from this, with the enor. 
mous amount of vice, crime and depravity, which in an European, 
or one of our Northern cities, disgusts the moral feelings, and rep. 
der life and property insecure. So with respect to his falsehood, | 
have never heard or observed that slaves have any particular pro. 
clivity to falsehood, unless it be in denying or concealing their own 
offences, or those of their fellows. I have never heard of falsehood 
told by a slave for a malicious purpose. Lies of vanity are some. 
times told, as among the weak and ignorant of other conditions, 
Falsehood is not attributed to an individual charged with an offence 
before a Court of Justice, who pleads not guilty—and certainly the 
strong temptation to escape punishment, in the highest degree ex. 
tenuates, if it does not excuse, falsehood told by a slave. If the 
object be to screen a fellow slave, the act bears some semblance of 
fidelity, and, perhaps, truth could not be told without breach of con- 
fidence. 1 know not how to characterize the falsehood of a slave, 
It has often been said by the denouncers of slavery, that marriage 
does not exist among slaves. It is difficult to understand this, unless 
wilful falsehood were intended. We know that marriages are con- 
tracted ; may be, and often are, solemnized with the forms usual 
among other classes of society, and often faithfully adhered to during 
life. The law has not provided for making those marriages indis. 
soluble, nor could it do so. If a man abandons his wife, being 
without property, and being both property themselves, he cannot be 
required to maintain her. If he abandons his wife, and lives in a state 
of coneubinage with another, the Jaw cannot punish him for bigamy. 
It may, perhaps, be meant that the chastity of wives is not protected 
by law from the outrages of violence. I answer, as with respect to 
their live:, that they are protected by manners, and their position. 
Who ever heard of such outrages being offered? At least as seldom, 
I will venture to say, as in other communities of different forms of 
polity. One reason, doubtless, may be, that often there is no disposi- 
tion to resist. Another reason, also, may be, that there is little tempta- 





tion to such violence, as there is so large a proportion of this class of 


females who set little value on chastity, and afford easy gratification 
to the hot passions of men. It might be supposed, from the representa- 
tions of some writers, that a slave-holding country were one wide 


stew for the indulgence of unbridled lust. Particular instances of 


intemperate and shameless debauchery are related, which may per- 
haps be true, and it is left to be inferred that this is the universal 
state of manners. Brutes and shameless debauchees there are in 
every country ; we know that if such things are related as general or 
characteristic, the representation is false. Who would argue from 
the existence of a Col. Chartres in England, or of some individuals 


who might, perhaps, be named in other portions of this country, of 


the horrid dissoluteness of manners occasioned by the want of the 
institution of Slavery? Yet the argument might be urged quite as 
fairly, and really it seems to me with a little more justice—for there 
such depravity is attended with much more pernicious consequences. 
Yet let us not deny or extenuate the truth. It is true that in this re- 
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spect the morals of this class are very loose, (by no means so univer- 
sally so as is often supposed,) and that the passions of men of the 
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superior caste, tempt and find gratification in the easy chastity of the 
females. This is evil, and to be remedied, if we can do so, without 
the introduction of greater evil. But evil is incident to every con- 
dition of society, and, as | have said, we have only to consider in 
which institution it most predominates. 

Compare these prostitutes of our country, (if it is not injustice to 
call them so,) and their condition with those of other countries—the 
seventy thousand prostitutes of London, or of Paris, or the ten thou- 
sand of New-York, or our other Northern cities. Take the picture 
given of the first from the author whom I have before quoted. “The 
laws and customs of England, conspire to sink this class of English 
women into a state of vice and misery, below that which necessarily 


belongs to their condition. 


Hence, their extreme degradation, their 


troopers’ oaths, their love of gin, their desperate recklessness, and 
the shortness of their miserable lives.” 


Y “English women of this class—or rather girls, for few of them live 


to be women—die like sheep with the rot; so fast that soon there 
would be none left, if a fresh supply were not obtained equal to the 


number of deaths. 


But a fresh supply is always obtained without 


the least trouble: seduction easily keeps pace with prostitution or 
mortality. Those that die are, like factory children that die, instantly 


succeeded by new competitors for misery and death.” 


There is no 


hour of a summer’s or a winter's night, in which there may not be 
found in the streets a ghastly wretch, expiring under the double tor- 
tures of disease and famine. Though less aggravated in its features, 
the picture of prostitution in New-York or Philadelphia would be of 


like character. 


In such communities, the unmarried woman who becomes a mo- 
ther, is an outeast from society—and though sentimentalists lament 


the hardship of the case, it is justly and necessarily so. 


She is cut 


off from the hope of useful and profitable employment, and driven by 


necessity to further vice. 


Her misery, and the hopelessness of re- 


trieving, render her desperate, until she sinks into every depth of 
depravity, and is prepared for every crime that can contaminate and 
infest society. She has given birth to a human being, who, if it be 
so unfortunate as to survive its miserable infancy, is commonly ed- 
ucated to a like course of vice, depravity and crime. 

Compare with this the female slave under similar circumstances. 
She is not a less useful member of society than before. If shame be 
attached to her conduct, it is such a shame as would be elsewhere felt 


for a venial impropriety. 


She has not impaired her means of sup- 


port, nor materially impaired her character, or lowered her station 
in society ; she has done no great injury to herself, or any other hu- 
man being. Her offspring is not a burden, but an acquisition to her 
owner; his support is provided for, and he is brought up to useful- 
ness; if the fruit of intercourse with a freeman, his condition is, 


perhaps, raised somewhat above that of his mother. 
circumstances, with imperfect knowledge, tempted by the strongest 


Under these 
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of human passions—unrestrained by the motives which operate to 


females élsewhere, can it be matter of surprise that she should so 
often yield to the temptation? Is not the evil less in itself, and jn 
reference to society—much less in the sight of God and man? As 
was said of theft—the want of chastity, which among females of other 
countries is sometimes vice, sometimes crime—among the free of 
our own, much more aggravated ; among slaves, hardly deserves 
harsher term than that of weakness. | have heard of complaint made 
by a free prostitute, of the greater countenance and indulgence shown 
by society towards colored persons of her profession, (always regard. 
ed as of an inferior and servile class, though individually free,) than 
to those of her own complexion. The former readily obtain employ. 
ment; are even admitted into families, and treated with some degree 
of kindness and familiarity, while any approach to intercourse with 
the latter is shunned as contamination. ‘The distinction is habitually 
made, and it is founded on the unerring instinct of nature. The col. 
ored prostitute is, in fact, a far less contaminated and depraved being. 
/ Still many, in spite of temptation, do preserve a perfectly virtuous 
conduct, and I imagine it hardly ever entered into the mind of one of 
these, that she was likely to be foreed from it by authority or violence. 

It may be asked, if we have no prostitutes from the free class of 
society among ourselves ? | answer, in no assignable proportion. With 
general truth, it might be said, that there are none. When such a 
case occurs, it is among the rare evils of society. And apart from 
other and better reasons, which we believe to exist, it is plain that it 
must be so, from the comparative absence of temptation. Our 
brothels, comparatively very few—and these should not be permitted 
to exist at all—are filled, for the most part, by importation from the 
cities of our confederate States, where Slavery does not exist. In 
return for the benefits which they receive from our Slavery, along 
with tariffs, libels, opinions moral, religious or political—they furnish 
us also with a supply of thieves and prostitutes. Never, but ina 
single instance, have | heard of an imputation on the general purity 
of manners among the free females of the slave-holding States. Such 
an imputation, however, and made in coarse terms, we have never 
heard here—/ere where divorce was never known—where no Court 
was ever polluted by an action for criminal conversation with a wife— 
where it is related rather as a matter of tradition, not unmingled with 
wonder, that a Carolinian woman of education and family, proved 
false to her conjugal faith—an imputation deserving only of such re- 
ply as self-respect would forbid us to give, if respect for the author 
of it did not. And can it be doubted, that this purity is caused by, 
and is a compensation for the evils resulting from the existence of an 
enslaved class of more relaxed morals ? 

It is mostly the warm passions of youth which give rise to licen- 
tious intercourse. But | do not hesitate to say, that the intercourse 
which takes place with enslaved females is less depraving in its ef- 
fects than when it is carried on with females of their own caste. In 
- the first place, as like attracts like, that which is unlike repels ; and 





restrain, but are so often found insufficient to restrain the conduct of 
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though the strength of passion be sufficient to overcome the repul- 
sion, still the attraction is less. He feels that he is connecting him- 
self with one of an inferior and servile caste, and that there is some- 
thing of degradation in the act. The intercourse is generally casual; 
he does not make her habitually an associate, and is less likely to 
receive any taint from her habits and manners. He is less liable to 
those extraordinary fascinations with which worthless women some- 
times entangle their victims, to the utter destruction of all principle, 
worth, and vigor of character. The female of his own race offers 
greater allurements. The haunts of vice often present a show of 
elegance, and various luxury tempts the senses. They are made an 
habitual resort, and their inmates associates, till the general charac- 
ter receives a taint from the corrupted atmosphere. Not only the 
practice is licentious, but the understanding is sophisticated ; the 
moral feelings are bewildered, and the boundaries of virtue and vice 
confused. Where such licentiousness very extensively prevails, so- 
ciety is rotten to the heart. 

But is it a small compensation for the evils attending the relation 
of the sexes among the enslaved class, that they have universally 
the opportunity of indulging the first instinct of nature, by forming 
matrimonial connections? What painful restraint—-what constant 
eflort to struggle against the strongest impulses, are habitually prac- 
tised elsewhere, and by other classes! And they must be practised, 
unless greater evils would be encountered. On the one side, all the 
evils of vice, with the miseries to which it leads—on the other, a 
marriage cursed and made hateful by want—the sufferings of child- 
ren, and agonizing apprehensions concerning their future fate. Is it 
a small good, that the slave is free from all this? He knows that 
. his own subsistence is secure, and that his children will be in as good 
' a condition as himself. To a refined and intellectual nature, it may 
not be difficult to practise the restraint of which I have spoken. But 
the reasoning from such to the great mass of mankind is most falla- 
cious. To these, the supply of their natural and physical wants, and 
the indulgence of the natural domestic affections, must, for the most 
part, afford the greatest good of which they are capable. To the 
evils which sometimes attend their matrimonial connections, arising 
from their looser morality, slaves, for obvious reasons, are compara- 
tively insensible. I am no apologist for vice, nor would | extenuate 
the conduct of the profligate and unfeeling, who would violate the 
sanctity of even these engagements, and occasion the pain which such 
violations no doubt do often inflict. Yet such is the truth, and we 
cannot make it otherwise. We know that a woman’s having been 
before a mother, is very seldom indeed an objection to her beirg 
made a wife. I know perfectly well! how this will be regarded by a 
class of reasoners or declaimers, as imposing a character of deeper 
horror on the whole system ; but still, I will say, that if they are to 
be exposed to the evil, it is mercy that the sensibility to it should 
be blunted. Is it no compensation, also, for the vices incident to 
F slavery, that they are, to a great degree, secured against the tempta- 
: tion to greater crimes and more atrocious vices, and the miseries 
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which attend them ; against their own disposition to indolence, ang 
the profligacy which is its common result ? 

But if they are subject to the vices, they have also the virtues of 
slaves. Fidelity—often proof against all temptation, even death 
itself—an eminently cheerful and social temper—what the Bible in. 
poses as a duty, but which might seem an equivocal virtue in the 
code of modern morality—submission to constituted authority, and 
a disposition to be attached to, as well as to respect those whom they 
are taught to regard as superiors. They may have all the knowledge 
which will make them useful in the station in which God has been 
pleased to place them, and may cultivate the virtues which will ren- 
der them acceptable to him. But what has the slave of any country 
to do with heroic virtues, liberal knowledge, or elegant acc omplish. 
ments? It is for the master—arising out of his situation—imp. sed 
on him as duty—dangerous and disgraceful if negleeted—to compen- 
sate for this, by his own more assiduous cultivation of the more gen. 
erous virtues and liberal attainments. 

It has been supposed one of the great evils of slavery, that it af 
fords the slave no opportunity of raising himself to a higher rank in 
society, and that he has, therefore, no inducement to meritorious ey. 
ertion, or the cultivation of his faculties. The indolence and care- 
lessness of the slave, and the less productive quality of his labor, are 
traced to the want of such excitement. The first compensation for 
this disadvantage is his security. If he can rise no higher, he is just 
in the same degree secured against the chances of falling lower. It 
has been sometimes made a question whether it were better for man 
to be freed from the perturbations of hope and fear, or to be exposed 
to their vicissitudes. But I suppose there could be little question 
with respect to a situation in which the fears must greatly predominate 
over the hopes. And such I apprehend to be the condition of the 
laboring poor in countries where slavery does not exist. If not ex- 
posed to present suffering, there is continual apprehension for the 
future—for themselves—for their children—of sickness and want, if 
not of actual starvation. They expect to improve their circumstances! 
Would any one person of ordinary candor say, that there is one in a 
hundred of them who does not wel! know, that with all the exertion 
he can make, it is out of his power materially to improve his circum- 
stances? I speak not so much of menial servants, who are generally 
of a superior class, as of the agricultural and manufacturing laborers. 
They labor with no such view. It is the instinctive struggle to pre- 
serve existence, and when the superior efficiency of their labor over 
that of our slaves is pointed out, as being animated by a free man’s 
hopes, might it not well be replied—it is because they labor under a 
sterner compulsion. The laws interpose no obstacle to their raising 
their condition in society. “lis a great boon—but as to the great 
mass, they know that they never will be able to raise it—and it 
should seem not very important in effect, whether it be the interdict 
of law, or imposed by the circumstances of the society. One in a 
thousand is suecessful. But does his suecess compensate for the suf- 
ferings of the many who are tantalized, baffled, and tortured in vain 
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attempts to attain a like result? If the individual be conscious of 
intellectual power, the suffering is greater. Even where success is 
apparently attained, he sometimes gains it but to die—or with all 
capacity to enjoy it exhausted—worn out in the struggle with for- 
tune. If it be true that the African is an inferior variety of the hu- 
man race, of less elevated character and more limited intellect, is it 
not desirable that the inferior laboring class should be made up of 
such who will conform to their condition without painful aspirations 
and vain struggles ? 

The slave is certainly liable to be sold. But perhaps it may be 
questioned whether this is a greater evil than the liability of the 
laborer, in fully peopled countries, to be dismissed by his employer, 
with the uncertainty of being able to obtain employment, or the 
means of subsistence, elsewhere. With us, the employer cannot dis- 
miss his laborer without providing him with another employer. His 
means of subsistence are secure, and this is a compensation for much. 
He is also liable to be separated from wife or child—though not more 
frequently, that [ am aware of, than the exigency of their condition 
compels the separation of families among the laboring poor else- 
where—but from native character and temperament, the separation 
is much less severely felt. And it is one of the compensations, that 
he may sustain these relations without suffering a still severer penal- 
ty for the indulgence. 

The love of liberty isa noble passion—to have the free, uncon- 
trolled disposition of ourselves, our words and actions. But, alas! 
it is one in which we know that a large portion of the human race 
can never be gratified. It is mockery to say that the laborer any- 
where has such disposition of himself—though there may be an ap- 
proack to it in some peculiar, and those, perhaps, not the most de- 
sirable, states of society. But unless he be properly disciplined and 
prepared for its enjoyment, it is the most fatal boon that could be 
conferred—fatal to himself and others. If slaves have less freedom 
of action than other laborers, which I by no means admit, they are 
saved in a great degree from the responsibility of self-government, 
and the evils springing from their own perverse wills. Those who 
have looked most closely into life, and know how great a portion of 
human misery is derived from these sourees—the undecided and 
wavering purpose—producing ineffectual exertion, or indolence with 
its thousand attendant evils—the wayward conduct—intemperance or 
profligacy—will most appreciate this benefit. The line of a slave’s 
duty is marked out with precision, and he has no choice but to follow 
it. He is saved the double difficulty, first of determining the proper 
course for himself, and then of summoning up the energy which will 
sustain him in pursuing it. ¥ 

If some superior power should impose on the laborious poor of 
any other country, this as their unalterable condition—you shall be 
saved from the torturing anxiety concerning your own future support, 
and that of your children, which now pursues you through life and 
haunts you in death—you shall be under the necessity of regular and 
healthful, though not excessive Jabor—in return, you shall have the ain. 
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ple supply of your natural wants—you may follow the instinct of na- 
ture in becoming parents, without apprehending that this supply wil 
fail yourselves or your children—you shall be supported and relieved 
in sickness, and in old age wear out the remains of existence among 
familiar scenes and accustomed associates, without being driven to 
beg, or to resort to the hard and miserable charity of a work-house— 
you shall of necessity be temperate, and shall have neither the tempta- 
tion nor opportunity to commit great crimes, or practise the more 
destructive vices—how inappreciable would the boon be thought! 
And is not this a very near approach to the condition of our slaves? 
The evils of their situation they but lightly feel, and would hardly 
feel at all, if they were not sedulously instructed into sensibility. 
Certain it is, that if their fate were at the absolute disposal of a coun- 
cil of the most enlightened philanthropists in Christendom, with un- 
limited resources, they could place them in no situation so favorable 
to themselves, as that which they at present occupy. But whatever 
good there may be, or whatever mitigation of evil, it is worse than 
valueless, because it is the result of slavery. 

I am aware, that however often answered, it is likely to be repeat- 
ed again and again—how can that institution be tolerable, by which 
a large class of society is cut off from the hope of improvement in 
knowledge ; to whom blows are not degrading ; theft no more than 
a fault; falsehood and the want of chastity almost venial, and in 
which a husband or parent looks with comparative indifference on 
that which, to a freeman, would be the dishonor of a wife or child? 

But why not, if it produces the greatest aggregate of good? Sin 
and ignorance are only evils because they lead to misery. It is not 
our institution, but the institution of nature, that in the progress of 
society a portion of it should be exposed to want, and the misery 
which it brings, and therefore involved in ignorance, vice and depravi- 
ty. In anticipating some of the good, we also anticipate a portion of 
the evil of civilization. But we have it in a mitigated form. The 
want and the misery are unknown ; the ignorance is less a misfor- 
tune, because the being is not the guardian of himself, and partly on 
account of that involuntary ignorance, the vice is less vice—less 
hurtful to man and less displeasing to God. 


ART. V.—SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS SPORTS. 


Ix the progress of settlement and civilization, the Daniel Boones of 
our country have been rapidly giving way to sober herdsmen, ath- 
letic farmers, and educated country gentlemen ; but we are stil] new 
enough from the forests to appreciate and enjoy a description of its 
rare and exciting sports, whenever vouchsafed to us by any of the 
choice spirits who regard society a restraint, and only feel their be- 
ing perfect when plunging into the depths of savage wildernesses. 
Such men exist still, and such there will be while nature shall con- 
tinue to speak to the heart, and primitive instincts shall not be en- 
tirely lost. 
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We are familiar enough with the description of hunter life in our 
own wilds—the excitement of the deer hunt, with packed hounds and 
winding horns—the chase of buffaloes over boundless and ocean-like 
prairies, the fox; the wolf, and the wild-cat pursuit; but beyond 
them our sporting experience has had nothing to teach, and we even 
wonder if there has been ever any sport to vie with ours, since the 
days when Nimrod came first to be a mighty hunter before the Lord. 

Let Daniel Boone, and Texas, and Arkansas hold down their heads. 
and tear away the laurels they have exultingly worn in the fields of 
adventurous sport, for theirs after all has been but child’s play in 
comparison with that which their brethren beyond the seas have en- 
joyed. Tell us of your buffaloes, your wild cats, or even your panthers : 
these are but a vulgar race of monsters, when one may listen to the 
stories of hunters who, in the wild jungles of Africa, struggle with 
the veritable “ roaring lion” himself, the huge elephant, the leopard, 
the sea cow, the hippopotamus, and the terrible hyzna of almost 
fabled reputation and memory. 

We have a book before us,* but a few days from the press, which, 
leaving the common field of adventure, transports us into the depths 
of the savage wild, among Hottentots and Bushmen, where never be- 
fore the voice of civilized man was heard, and where, since Adam called 
them by name, or Noah dismissed them from the Ark, the noblest 
creations of the forest, in comparison with whom all others are but 
a pigmy brvod, have roamed in their freedom and in their might. 
A book full of wild interest and excitement is here, and one into 
which we plunge with a zest which admits of no interval or break. 

The author, Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, was an officer in her 
Majesty’s service ; but having in his boyhood affected the joys of 
* salmon fishing and roe stalking,” and become an enthusiast in his 
admiration of nature, and having with his regiment visited the Cape 
of Good Hope and taken a hand in the chase of antelopes, he could 
no longer be content with the dull routine of camp life, but sighed 
for the boundless wilderness beyond it. 

In describing to us his outfit and start, he furnishes some interest- 
ing facts in regard to the traders who plunge into South Africa to 
barter the trifles of civilization for ivory, ostrich feathers, etc. These 
are obtained from the Behuana tribes. Ostrich feathers were for- 
merly valued at £5 to £6 per pound in England, but the demand 
has greatly fallen off. Good ivory they sell in the neighboring towns 
at 4s. the pound. In exchange are given beads, guns, wire, clothing ; 
but not tobacco and snuff, as has been asserted, for Mr. Cumming 
says, “I can scarcely remember having ever obtained the smallest 
article in barter for either, not even a drink of milk. The natives 
will receive these articles gratuitously, but set no value upon them.” 

As our author found it expedient to mingle the uéile with the dulce, 
and was himself no bad or unsuccessful trader, though evidently not 
prvenines the business con amore, we shall pause a moment for 

im to describe a scene between buyer and seller in the wilderness, 
which shows there are barbarian as well as civilized Yankees. 


*Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far Interior of South Africa. 





—— 
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A message came from the great chief, Sicomy, and at last the chief 
himself, who said he had sent men in search of elephants’ teeth, and 
would be ready, without delay, to purchase everything that was 
offered. Being asked four large bulls’ teeth for a musket, he retired 
to a grove and discoursed with his men several hours on this price, 
Two of them soon approached the wagon with a bull’s tooth each. 
which the chief argued was a full equivalent. Afterwards a third 
tusk was brought, and that a small one. A whole day was wasted 
in this beating down game, and the undaunted Sicomy was ready 
again early next morning to resume it, by tendering his original offer 
ot two elephants’ teeth. A bargain was finally struck for three large 
teeth, but Sicomy would have a bullet mould into the bargain ; . ond 
upon the principle of asking the long boat if the ship be given, he 
insisted also upon a leaden ladle. The following extract is worthy 
of a place in our pages, relating, as it does, to the novel subject of 
ivory trading : 


* Although I voted the trading an intense bore, it was nevertheless 
well worth a little time and inconvenience, on account of the enormous 
profit I should realize. The price I had paid for the muskets was £16 
for each case containing twenty muskets, and the value of the i ivory I 
required for each musket was upward of £30, being about 3,000 per cent., 
which I am informed is reckoned among mercantile men to be a very fair 
profit. Sicomy was, in those days, in the possession of very large quan- 
tities of splendid ivory, and still considerable quantities pass annually 
through his hands. Since I first visited Bamangwato, and taught the 
natives the use of fire- -arms, they have learned to kill the elephant them- 
selves ; but previous to my arrival they were utterly incapable of sub- 
duing a full-grown elephant, even by t the united exertions of the whole 
tribe. All the ivory which Sicomy then possessed, and the majority of 
that which still passes through his hands, is obtained from elephants slain 
with assagais, by an active and daring race of Bushmen inhabiting very 
remote regions to the northward and northwest of Bamangwato. 

“The manner in which Sicomy obtained this ivory was by sending a 
party of his warriors to the Bushman, who first obtained the tusks in bar- 
ter for a few beads, and then compelled some of the poor Bakalahari, or 
wild natives of the desert, over whom Sicomy conceives he has a perfect 
right to tyrannize, to bear them on their shoulders across extensive deserts 
of burning sand to his head-quarters at Bamangwato.” 


Having fallen in with several nests of ostriches, our author men- 
tions a peculiar propensity of the bird to destroy its eggs, if the nest 
has been discovered, though not even touched. The nest is scooped 
in the sand among low bushes, and is about seven feet in diameter. 
Both cock and hen are employed in the incubation of eggs, and the 
Bushman finds the egg shell useful for water flasks, cups and dishes. 
The mode of hunting the ostrich is thus described : 


THE OSTRICH. 


‘A favorite method adopted by the wild Bushman for approaching 
the ostrich and other varieties of game, is to clothe himself in the 
skin of one of these birds, in which, taking care of the wind, he stalks 
about the plain, cunningly imitating the gait and motions of the ostrich 
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until within range, when, with a well-directed poisoned arrow from his 
tiny bow, he can generally seal the fute of any of the ordinary varie- 
ties of game. ‘These insignificant looking arrows are about two feet six 
inches in length ; they consist of a slender reed, with a sharp bone head, 
thoroughly poisoned with a composition, of which the principal ingredients 
are obtained sometimes from a succulent herb, having thick leaves, yield- 
ing a poisonous milky juice, and sometimes from the jaws of snakes, The 
bow barely exceeds three feet in length; its string is of twisted sinews. 
When a Bushman finds an ostrich’s nest, he ensconces himself in it, and 
there awaits the return of the old birds, by which means he generally 
secures the pair. It is by means of these little arrows, that the majority 
of the fine plumes are obtained which grace the heads of the fair through- 
out the civilized world.” 


But we must turn to larger game. The habits of the lion, that 
king of the forest, are discussed by Mr. Cumming. He had seen 
the noble beast in every position in his own domains, and contended 
with and mastered him there. By means of his powerful, though 
comparatively diminutive structure, the lion is able to contend with 
the largest of the forest lords, and will dash to the ground and over- 
come even the towering giraffe. Ie will master the strongest buffalo, 
though his favorite choice is the antelope, the gnoo, and the zebra. 
The males only produce a mane, which is attained in the third year. 
Their roar is chiefly at night, but on rainy or foggy days it will be 
heard. The lion’s predatory excursions also, are at night ; and the more 
dark and stormy, the better does it accord with his tastes. The glare 
of his eyes may be seen at a great length, like balls of fire. The 
female is even more fierce and active than the male. The voice of 
the lion is thus portrayedgby Mr. Cumming : 


“One of the most striking things connected with the lion is his voice, 
which is extremely grand and peculiarly striking. It consists at times of 
a low, deep moaning, repeated five or six times, ending in faintly audible 
sighs; at other times he startles the forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn 
roars, repeated five or six times in quick succession, each increasing in 
loudness to the third or fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six low, 
muffled sounds, very much resembling distant thunder. At times, and not 
unfrequently, a troop may be heard roaring in concert, one assuming the 
lead, and two, three, or four more regularly taking up their parts, like 
persons singing a catch. Like our Scottish stags at the rutting season, 
they roar loudest in cold, frosty nights; but on no occasions are their 
voices to be heard in such perfection, or so intensely powerful, as when 
two or three strange troops of lions approach a fountain to drink at the 
same time. When this occurs, every member of each troop sounds a bold 
roar of defiance at the opposite parties; and when one roars, all roar to- 
gether, and each seems to vie with his comrades in the intensity and 
power of his voice. The power and grandeur of these nocturnal forest 
concerts is inconceivably striking and pleasing to the hunter's ear. The 
effect, I may remark, is greatly enhanced when the hearer happens to be 
situated in the depths of the forest, at the dead hour of midnight, unac- 
companied by any attendant, and ensconced within twenty yards of the 
fountain which the surrounding troops of lions are approaching. Such 
has been my situation many scores of times; and though I am allowed 
to have a tolerably good taste for music, I consider the catches with which 
I was then regaled as the sweetest and most natural I ever heard.” 
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Having shot a fine Jarge rhinoceros, the author thus speaks of an 
encounter he had with the lions, the day after, which degenerate 
men like us must regard as perilous sport : 


A LION HUNT. 


** On reaching the water, I looked towards the carcass of the rhinoce- 
ros, end to my astonishment, beheld the ground alive with large creatures, 
as though a troop of zebras were approaching the fountain to drink. 
Kleinboy remarked to me, that a troop of zebras were standing on the 
height. I answered, * Yes ;’ but I knew very well that zebras would not 
be capering around the carcass of a rhinoceros. 1 quickly arranged my 
blankets, pillow and guns in the hole, and then lay down to feast my eyes 
on the interesting sight before me. It was bright moonlight, as clear as [ 
need wish, and within one night of being full moon. There were six 
large lions, about twelve or fifteen hyenas, and from twenty to thirty 
jackals, feasting on and around the carcasses of the three a4 
The lions- feasted peacefully, but the hyenas and jackals fought over 
every mouthful, and chased one another round and round the carcasses, 
growling, laughing, screeching, chattering, and howling without any inter- 
mission. The hyenas did not seem afraid of the lions, although they 
always gave way before them ; for I observed that they followed them in 
the most disrespectful manner, and stood laughing, one or two on either 
side, when any lions came after their comrades to examine pieces of skin 
or bones which they were dragging away. I had lain watching this ban- 
quet for about three hours, in the strong hope that, when the lions had feast- 
ed, they would come and drink. ‘Two black and two white rhinoceroses 

had made their appearance, but, scared by the smell of the blood, they 
had made off. 

“ At length the lions seemed satisfied. They all walked about with their 
heads up, and seemed to be thinking about the water; and in two minutes 
one of them turned his face toward me, and came on. He was immedi- 
ately followed by a second lion, and in half a minute by the remaining 
four. It was a decided and general move ; they were all coming to drink 
right bang in my face, within fifteen yards of me. 

“T charged the unfortunate, pale and panting Kleinboy to convert himself 
into a stone, and knowing, from old spoor, exactly where they would drink, 
I cocked my left barrel, and placed myself and gun in position. The six 
lions came steadily on along the stony ridge until within sixty yards of me, 
when they halted for a minute to reconnoitre. One of them stretched out 
his massive arms on the rock and lay down; the others then came on, and 
he rose and brought up the rear. They walked, as I had anticipated, to 
the old drinking place, and three of them had put down their heads and 
were lapping the water loudly, when Kleinboy thought it necessary to 
shove up his ugly head. I turned my head dowhy to rebuke him, and 
again turning to the lions, found myself discovered. 

* An old lioness, who seemed to take the lead, had detected me, and, 
with her head high and her eyes fixed full upon me, was coming slowly 
round the corner of the little vley to cultivate further my acquaintance ! 
This unfortunate coincidence put a stop at once to all further contempla- 
tion. I thought, in my haste, that it was perhaps most prudent to shoot 
this lioness, especially as none of the others had noticed me. I according- 
ly moved my arm and covered her; she saw the move and halted, exposing 
a full broadside. I fired; the ball entered one shoulder and passed out 
behind the other. She bounded forward with repeated growls, and was 
followed by her five comrades, all enveloped in a cloud of dust: nor did 
they stop until they had reached the cover behind me, except one old gen- 
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tleman, who halted and looked back for a few seconds, when I fired, but 
the ball went high. [ listened anxiously for some sound to denote the ap- 

roaching end of the lioness, nor listened in vain. I heard her growling 
and stationary, asif dying. In one minute her comrades crossed the vley 
a little below me, and made toward the rhinoceros. I then slipped Wolf 
and Boxer on her scent. and, following them into the cover, found her lying 
dead within twenty yards of where the old lion had lain two nights be- 
fore. This was a fine old lioness, with perfect teeth, and was certainly a 
noble prize ; but I felt dissatisfied at not having rather shot a lion, which 
I had most certainly done, if my Hottentot had not destroyed my con- 


templation.”” 










We have next an adventure with the porcupine. 






PORCUPINE ADVENTURE. 





“| had rather an absurd adventure with a porcupine, which cost me my 
pack-saddle, the only thing of the sort I had in camp. Long before day- 
break I saddled up, and rode north with my two after-riders and a spare 
horse with the pack-saddle. As day dawned, 1 came upon a handsome 
old porcupine, taking his morning airing. At first sight he reminded me 
of a badger. Unwilling to discharge my rifle, as it was probable we were 
in the vicinity of oryx, I resolved to attempt his destruction with the thick 
end of my ‘ jambok,’ the porcupine, like the seal, being easily killed with 
a blow on the nose. I jumped off my horse, and after a short race, in 
which | tried him with many turns, when he invariably doubled back be- 
tween my legs, giving me the full benefit of his bristling quills, I succeed- 
ed in killing him with the jambok, but not till I had received several 
wounds in my hands. My boys the while sat grinning in their saddles, 
enjoying the activity of their ‘ baas.’” 












Having discovered a troop of ten colossal giraffes, or came-leop- 
ards, eighteen feet in height, Mr. Cumming is thrown into a trans- 
port of delight; and has given us in vivid colors, an account of the 
deeply exciting chase which followed. 
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GIRAFFE HUNT. 


«The sensations which [ felt on this occasion were different from any- 

thing that 1 had before experienced during a long sporting career. M 
senses were so absorbed by the wondrous and beautiful sight before me, 
that I rode along like one entranced, and felt inclined to disbelieve that [ 
¢ was hunting living things of this world. The ground was firm and favor- 
: able for riding. At every stride I gained upon the giraffes, and after a 
‘ short barst at a swinging gallop I was in the middle of them, and turned 
the finest cow out of the herd. On finding herself driven from her com- 
rades, and hotly pursued, she increased her pace, and cantered along with 
tremendous strides, clearing an amazing extent of ground at every bound ; 
while her neck and breast, coming in coutact with the dead old branches 
of the trees, were continually strewing them in my path. Ina few minutes 
[ was riding within five yards of her stern, and, firing at the gallop, I sent 
a bullet into her back. Increasing my pace, I next rode alongside, and, 
: placing the muzzle of my rifle within a few feet of her, I fired my second 
q shot behind the shoulder; the ball, however, seemed to have little effect. 
I then placed myself directly in front, when she came to a walk. Dis- 
mounting, I hastily loaded both barrels, putting in double charges of pow- 
der. Before this was accomplished, she was off at a canter. In a short 
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time I brought her to a stand in the dry bed of a water-course, where [| 
fired at fifteen yards, aiming where I thought the heart lay, upon which 
she again made off. Having loaded, I followed, and had very nearly lost 
her; she had turned abruptly to the left, and was far out of sight among 
the trees. Once more I brought her to a stand, and dismounted from my 
horse. There we stood together alone in the wild wood. I gazed in won- 
der at her extreme beauty, while her soft dark eye, with its silky fringe, 
looked down imploringly at me, and I really felt a pang of sorrow in this 
moment of triumph for the blood I was shedding. Pointing my rifle to- 
wards the skies, I sent a bullet through her neck. On receiving it, she 
reared high on her hind legs, and fell backward with a heavy crash, 
making the earth shake around her. A thick stream of dark blood spout- 
ed out from the wound, her colossal limbs quivered for a moment, and she 
expired.” 


But the most important of our hunter’s labors was in the elephan- 
tine line, and he more frequently refers to them in his pages, having, 
to use his own phrase, “ bagged ” one hundred of these forest mam- 
moths. The male is much larger than the female. The females of 
African origin, unlike those of Asia, have tusks as well as the male ; 
and the price of their ivory in the London inarket is from £28 to £32 
per cwt., which is more than the average weight of a tusk, though 
some have reached 173 pounds. The elephant makes his food of 
branches, leaves, and roots of trees, and a variety of bulbs, in obtain- 
ing which he will turn up the ground with his tusks for acres. He 
has a great horror of man and herds; will fly at the approach of a 
child. His timidity confines his resorts to the most remote and in- 
accessible parts; and the hunter can only, by inconceivable toil 
and hardship, come upon these retreats. The following is a graphic 
description of an elephant hunt : 


AN ELEPHANT HUNT. 


« Presently, on reconnoitering the surrounding country, I discovered a 
second herd, consisting of five bull elephants, which were quietly feeding 
about a mile to the northward. The cows were feeding toward a rocky 
ridge that stretched away from the base of the hillock on which I stood. 
Burning with impatience to commence the attack, I resolved to try the 
stalking system with these, and to hunt the troop of bulls with dogs and 
horses. Having thus decided, I directed the guides to watch the elephants 
from the summit of the hillock, and with a beating heart I approached 
them. The ground and wind favoring me, I soon gained the rocky ridge 
toward which they were feeding. They were now within one hundred 
yards, and I resolved to enjoy the pleasure of watching their movements 
for a little before [ fired. They continued to feed slowly toward me, 
breaking the branches from the trees with their trunks, and eating the 
leaves and tender shoots. I soon selected the finest in the herd, and kept 
my eye on her in particular. At length two of the troop had walked 
slowly past at about sixty yards, and the one which I had selected was 
feeding, with two others, on a thorny tree before me. 

** My hand was now as steady as the rock on which it rested ;_ so, taking 
a deliberate aim, I let fly at her head a little behind the eye. She got it 
hard and sharp, just where I aimed, but it did not seem to affect her much. 
Uttering a loud ery, she wheeled about, when I gave her the second ball 
close behind the shoulder. All the elephants uttered a strange, rumbling 
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noise, and made off in a line to the northward at a brisk, ambling pace, 
their huge, fan-like ears flapping in the ratio of their speed. I did not 
wait to load, but ran back to the hillock to obtain a view. On gaining its 
summit, the guides pointed out the elephants; they were standing in a 
grove of shady trees, but the wounded one was some distance behind, 
with another elephant, doubtless its particular friend, who was endeavor- 
ing to assist it. These elephants had probably never before heard the 
report of a gun, and, having neither seen nor smelt me, they were una- 
ware of the presence of man, and did not seem inclined to go any further. 
Presently my men hove in sight, bringing the dogs ; and when these came 
up, I waited some time before commencing the attack, that the dogs and 
horses might recover their wind. We then rode slowiy toward the ele- 
phants, and had advanced within two hundréd yards of them, when, the 
ground being open, they observed us, and made off in an easterly direc- 
tion; but the wounded one immediately dropped astern, and the next 
moment was surrounded by the dogs, which, barking angrily, seemed to 
engross her attention.” 


We conclude our extracts from these deeply interesting volumes 
of Mr. Cumming with the following, which relate to the antelope, 
the crocodile, hippopotamus, leopard, hyzna, ete. 


CHASE OF THE LEOPARD. 


“ On the morning of the 22d I rode into camp, after unsuccessfully fol- 
lowing the spoor of a herd of elephants for two days in a westerly course. 
Having partaken of some refreshment, | saddled up two steeds and rode 
down the bank of Ngotwani with the Bushman, to seek for any game I 
might find. After riding about a mile along the river’s green bank, I came 
suddenly upon an old male leopard, lying under the shade of a thorn grove, 
and panting from the great heat. Although I was within sixty yards of 
him, he had not heard the horses’ tread. [ thought he was a lioness, and, 
dismounting, took a regt in my saddle on the old Gray, and sent a bullet 
into him. He sprang to his feet, and ran half way down the river's bank, 
and stood to look about him, when I sent a second bullet into his person, 
and he disappeared over the bank. The ground being very dangerous, I 
did not disturb him by following then, but I at once sent Ruyter back to 
camp for the dogs. Presently he returned with Wolf and Boxer, very 
much done up with the sun. I rode forward, and on looking over the 
bank the leopard started up and sneaked off alongside of the tall reeds, 
and was instantly out of sight. I fired a random shot from the saddle, to 
encourage the dogs, and shouted to them; they, however, stood looking 
stupidly round, and would not take up his scent at all. I led them over 
his spoor again and again, but to no purpose ; the dogs seemed quite stu- 
pid, and yet they were Wolf and Boxer, my two best.” 


CROCODILE SHOOTING. 


“ Presently, looking over the bank, I beheld three enormous crocodiles 
basking on the sand on the monn side. I was astonished at their awful 
appearance and size, one of them appearing to me to be sixteen or eighteen 
feet in length, with a body as thick as that of an ox. On observing us, 
they plunged into the dead water by the side of the stream. The next 
minute, one of them popping up his terrible head in the middle of the 
stream, I made a beautiful shot, and sent a ball through the middle of his 
brains. The convulsions of death which followed were truly awful. At 
first he sank for an instant to the shot, but, instantly striking the bottom 
with his tail, he shot up above the water, when he struggled violently, 
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sometimes on his back, and then again on his belly, with at one time his 
head and fore feet above the water, and immediately after his tail and 
hind legs, the former lashing the water with a force truly astounding, 
Clouds of sand accompanied him in all his movements, the strong stream 
carrying him along with it, till at length the struggle of death was over 
and he sank to rise no more.” 


J 


A HERD OF HIPPOPOTAMI. 


“I soon found fresh sport, and after holding on for several miles, just as 
the sun was going down, and as I entered a dense reed cover, I came upon 
the fresh lairs of four hippopotami. They had been lying sleeping on the 
margin of the river, and, on hearing me come crackling through the reeds, 
had plunged into the deep water. I at once ascertained that they were 
newly started, for the froth and bubbles were still on the spot where they 
had plunged in. Next moment I heard them blowing a little way down 
the river. I then headed them, and, with considerable difficulty, owing 
to the cover and the reeds, at length came right down above where they 
were standing. It was a broad part of the river, with a sandy bottom, 
and the water came half way up their sides. There were four of them, 
three cows and an old bull; they stood in the middle of the river, and, 
though alarmed, did not appear aware of the extent of the impending 
danger. 

*« I took the sea-cow next me, and with my first ball gave her a mortal 
wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of her skull. She at once 
commenced plunging round and round, and then occasionally remained 
still, sitting for a few minutes on the same spot. On hearing the report 
of my rifle, two of the others took up stream, and the fourth dashed down 
the river; they trotted along, like oxen, at a smart pace, as long as the 
water was shallow.” 

THE ANTELOPE. 


“ After several unsuccessful stalks for sable antelope, 1 at length met 
with the success my perseverance deserved. Rejurning in the afternoon 
of the 20th homeward, I suddenly observed a herd of about ten of them 
in thick cover on the mountain’s ridge. I commenced ascending the rug- 
ged acclivity as fast as I could, for the daylight would be gone in a very 
short time. When I had got within two hundred yards of them, I found 
it almost impossible to get in any nearer, as | must cross a stony flat in 
sight of several of the ever-wary does; it was, moreover, now so late 
that 1 could not well see the sights of my rifle. I had almost resolved not 
to disturb them, and to return to camp; on second thoughts, however, I 
resolved to give it atrial. 1 made a successful stalk, and crossed this 
dangerous rocky flat unobserved. There was no moss nor heather under 
my knees, but a mass of sharp, adamantine fragments of rock, yet this I 
did not heed.” 


THE CAMP ROBBED BY HYZNAS. 


“Our dogs kept up an incessant barking during the night, and we ima- 
gined that lions were prowling around our camp. In the morning, how- 
ever, we discovered that we had been favored with the presence of far 
less illustrious, yet more presuming visitors. A pack of audacious hyenas 
had visited our fireside, and, not content with cracking and swallowing 
the bones which they found there, they had eaten our table-cloth, which 
consisted of the skin of a sable antelope, and carried off the lid of our 
canteen and two large camp-stools, which I lately had made to order in 
Colesberg. One of these we had the good fortune to recover, minus the 
rheimpys; the other will probably be found in after years, and preserved 
as a Bechuana or Bushman relic. 
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ART. VL—RAIL-ROADS AND TRANSPORT, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Ix Vol. VIL. of the Review, we published an elaborate paper upon 
the railroads of Great Britain, in which was exhibited the extraor- 
dinary progress of that enterprise there, and the almost magical re- 
sults which have followed. At the present time we shall take a 
survey of the workings of the same machinery in our own country, 
as compared with those abroad, prefacing it with some general re. 
marks upon the American system of intereommunication at large. 

Soon after the Revolution, New-York and Pennsylvania set about 
the construction of canals, and so important was the matter of in- 
ternal communication regarded, in Congress, that the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Gallatin, was requested, in 1817, to project a general sys- 
tem for the country. The Erie Canal was begun in 1817, and com- 


pleted in 1825, for the connection of the Hudson with the lakes, at ~ 


a cost of about twelve millions of dollars, or, including the enlarge- 
ment in 1835, nearly twenty-five millions of dollars! The total 
length is 363 miles. 

Mr. M. Chevalier, who published, not long since, a work upon the 
modes of transport in the United States, estimates the length of all 
the canals at that time, 1843, 4,333, with 2,359 in projection, much 
of which has since been finished. The total cost, to the time of his 
estimate, was £27,870,964, or nearly $130,000,000. The canals of 
the United States to those of Great Britain, compared by population, 
are in length as 9 to 4, and to those of France as 13 to 4, 

The inland steam navigation of the country has also grown to be 
a subject of proud gratulation, and no nation in the world can at 
this time vie with us. 

Dr. Lardner gives a list of the first class steamers on the 
Hudson in 1838, and at the present time, which shows, on the single 
point of length, the following extraordinary improvement : 


Isaac Newton....._. BOs sé ck 


Champlain. .......... 27 Bay State.......... ee 39 
ONE ens Kon a0 a 27 Empire State ....... ee 39 
North America. -.....-- ae . week | Pept gee 305... ... 35- 
Independence ........-. aS 26 | Hendrick Hudson. ..320...._. 35 
AI ae eek ne ninee @ ee aang 26 | C. Vanderbilt....... a se 35 
Swat... <...4, . 800... ..- 22 | Connecticut... ..... 300... 2... 37 
Rochester _... ......- 200......25 | Commodore......... 280... ... 33 
UGek ee eS : Sapa | 21 | New World... .....376.2. 0. 35 
Allie... J..0.. 7... Sa 


“All the vessels more recently constructed are, accordingly, fin- 
ished and decorated in the most luxuriant manner. No water 
communication in the world can compare with them. Nc thing can 
exceed the splendor and luxury of the furniture. Silk velvet, and 
the most expensive carpeting, mirrors of immense size, gilding and 
carving are used profusely in their decoration. Even the. engine- 
room in some of them is lined with mirrors. In the Alida, for ex- 
33 VOL. I. 
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ample, the end of the room containing the machinery is composed 
of one large mirror, in which the movements of the highly finished 
machinery are reflected.” 

On the Mississippi and other western waters, a class of boats, 
scarcely less splendid, have come into use, but worked upon prin. 
ciples entirely different, and with greatly reduced security to person 
and life. They are worked with high-pressure steam, without con- 
densation, and to obtain the benefit derived from a vacuum in the 
low-pressure boats, the steam is worked at an extraordinary pres. 
sure, reaching, ordinarily, 150, and sometimes 200 pounds to the 
square inch. Accidents to these boats are frequent, and occur in a 
variety of ways. When the boilers are constructed with returning 
flues, the space left is so small, the slightest variation in the quantity 
of water contained, or in the trim of the vessel, causes the upper 
flues to be uncovered, become red hot, and collapse with frightful 
force and loss of life. And this cause of explosion results from the 
great accumulation of mud, from the rivers, in the boiler. This cuts 
the action of the fire off from the water, and concentrates it all upon 
the iron, which soon becoming red hot, softens and bursts. The 
remedy is in continually ‘“ blowing off,” before the mud can accumu- 
late in quantities to be dangerous. 

In the better class of boats on the Mississippi river, however, there 
is a wiser and far more secure system of management of late adopt- 
ed, and travelers may feel much more at their ease than in former 
times, since accidents upon these boats are growing very rare. It is 
a pity the example could not be more widely followed ; and that, if 
the interest of owners be not a sufficient stimulant, some method of 
coercion has not been devised by government over the refractory. 
Hundreds of thousands of lives are lost every year by the sheerest 
negligence, or by the most criminal cupidity. There must be a 
remedy somewhere, and the calls of humanity demand its early 
enforcement. 

In speaking of the Mississippi boats, Dr. Lardner says: “The 
magnitude and splendor of these boats is little, if at all inferior to 
those of the Hudson. They are, however, constructed more with a 
view to the accommodation of freight, as they carry down the river 
large quantities of cotton and other produce, as well as passengers, 
to the port of New-Orleans. Many of these vessels are three hun- 
dred feet and upwards in length, and are capable of carrying a thou- 
sand tons freight and three or four hundred deck passengers, besides 
the cabin passengers. The traffic in goods and passengers of the en- 
tire extent of the valley of the Mississippi is carried by these vessels, 
except that portion which is floated down by the stream in a species 
of raft, called flat boats. 

The following statistics, from another source, will show the rapid 
increase of steam navigation upon Western waters : 

In 1815 there were in use about 14 steamboats. 
In 1829 “ “ 200 “ 
In 1834 “ “ 230 “ 
In 1842 “ “ 450 “ 


In 1843 “ «“ 600 “ 
In 1848 “ 1200 “ 
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The number of steamboats running at the present time upon the 
Western lakes and rivers, is now reckoned at about 1400. Their 
tonnage is over twice as much as the entire steamboat tonnage of 
Great Britain, and probably fully equal to the steamboat tonnage of 
all other parts of the world. The total value annually afloat on all 
Western waters, is estimated at about $550,000,000. 

The progress of railroads in our country has been a subject we 
have frequently discussed in the pages of the Review, and have fur- 
nished all the statistics and information it has been in our power to 
obtain. No one need be told that this branch of enterprise is but 
in its infancy among us, whatever its present stature and importance. 
The great West is an exhaustless field for future developments, 
though it is now able to show but little. We extract from the work 
of Dr. Lardner the following pages, which sketch in bold and clear 
colors the great lines of railway communication which connect the 
Atlantic states together, or reach backwards from them to the West- 
ern valley. It is impossible to do justice to the subject in any less 
concise description. 


“ Of the total length of railways which overspread the territory of the 
Union, more than the half are constructed in the States of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and those of New-England. The principal centres from which 
these lines of communication diverge are Boston, New-York, and Phila- 
delphia. 

“A considerable extent, though of less importance, diverges from Balti- 
more; and recently lines of communication of great length have been con- 
structed, from Charleston in South Carolina, and from Savannah in 
Georgia. 

“ From Boston three trunk lines issue ; the chief of which passes through 
the State of Massachusetts to Albany, on the Hudson. This line of rail- 
way is two hundred miles in length, and appears destined to carry a consi- 
derable traffic. Its ramifications southward, through the smaller states of 
New-England, are numerous, chiefly leading to the ports upon Long Island 
Sound, which communicate by steamboats with New-York. The first 
branch is carried from Worcester, in Massachusetts, to New-London on 
the Sound, where it meets a short steam ferry which communicates with 
Greenport, at the eastern extremity of Long Island, from which another 
railway, nearly 100 miles long, is carried to Brooklyn, which occupies the 
shore of that island immediately opposite New- York, and communicates 
with the latter city by a steam ferry. 

“ Thus there isacontinued railway communication from Boston to New- 
York, interrupted only by two ferries. 

** Another branch of the great Massachusetts line is carried south from 
Springfield through Hartford to New-Haven; and a third from Pittsfie'd 
to Bridgeport, both the latter places being on the Sound, and communicat- 
ing with New-York by steamboats. 

** The second trunk line from Boston proceeds southward to Providence, 
and thence to Stonington, from which it communicates bv a ferry with the 
Long Island Railway. This trunk line throws off a branch from Foxburgh to 
New-Bedford, where it communicates by ferries with the group of islands 
and promontories clustered round Cape Cod. 

“ A third trunk line proceeds from Boston through the State of Maine. 

“ Notwithstanding the speed and perfection of the steam navigation of 
the Hudson, a railway is now being constructed on the east side of that 
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river to Albany, which will be opened in the course of 1850. The section 
terminating at New-York is already in operation. 

* From Albany an extensive line of railway communication, 323 miles 
in length, is carried across the entire State of New-York to Buffalo, at the 
head of Lake Erie, with branches to some important places on the one 
side and on the other. This line forms the continuation of the western 
railway, carried from Boston to Albany, and, combined with this latter, 
completes the continuous railway communication from the harbor of Bos- 
ton to that of Buffalo on Lake Erie, making an entire length of railway 
communication from Boston to Buffalo, of 523 miles. is 

“The branches constructed from this trunk line are not numerous. 
There is one from Schenectady to Troy, on the Hudson, and another from 
Schenectady to Saratoga; another from Syracuse to Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario; and another from Buffalo to the Falls of Niagara, and from 
thence to Lockport. 

** Not content with this fine line of communication to the Western Lakes, 
the commercial interests of New-York have projected, and in part con- 
structed, a more direct route from New-York to Buflalo, independent of 
the Hudson. 

“ The disadvantage of this river as a sole means of communication is, 
that, during a certain portion of the winter, all traffic upon it is suspended 
by frost. In this case, the line of railway communicating already from 
Bridgeport and New-Haven to Albany, has been resorted to by travelers, 
However, it may be regarded as certain, that the intermediate traffic of the 
State of New-York along the direct line of railway now in progress from 
that city to Buflalo, will very speedily be sufficient for the support of an 
independent line of railway. 

* The immediate environs of New-York areserved by several short 
railways, as is usual, indeed, in all great capitals where the railway sys- 
tem of transport prevails. 

‘* The line connecting that city with Harlem is analogousin many re- 
spects to the Greenwich and Blackwall lines at London, and the Versailles 
and St. Germain lines at Paris. It is supported by a like description of 
traffic. The New-York line, however, has this peculiarity, that it is con- 
ducted through the streets of the capital upon their natural level, without 
either cutting, tunnel, or embankment. ‘The carriages, on entering the 
town, are drawn by horses, four horses being allowed to each coach; each 
coach carrying from sixty to eighty persons, and being constructed like the 
railway coaches in general in the United States. 

** The rails along the streets are laid down in a manner similar to that 
which is customary at places where lines of railway in England cross 
turnpike roads on a level. The surface of the rail is flush with the pave- 
ment, and a cavity is left for the flange to sink in. 

** Other short railways, from New-York to Patterson, Morristown, and 
Somerville, require no particular note. 

“The great live of railway already described, from Boston to New- 
York, is continued southward from that capital to Philadelphia. There 
are here tworival lines; one of which, commencing from Jersey City on 
the Hudson, opposite to the southern part of New-York, is carried to Bor- 
dentown, on the left bank of the Delaware, whence the traffic is carried 
by steamboats a few miles further to Philadelphia. The rival line com- 
mences from South Amboy in New-Jersey, to which the trafficis brought 
from New-York by steamers plying on the Raritan river, which separates 
New-Jersey from Staten Island. From Amboy the railway is continued 
to Camden, on the left bank of the Delaware opposite Philadelphia. 

By far the greater part of the traffic between New-York and Phila- 
delphia is carried by the former line. 
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« Philadelphia is the next great centre from which railways diverge. 
One line is carried westward through the State of Pennsylvania, passing 
through Reading, and terminating at Pottsville, in the mist of the great 
Pennsylvanian coal-field. There it connects with anetwork of small rail- 
ways, serving the coal and iron mines of this locality. -"Phi§ tine of rail- 
way is a descending line towards Philadelphia, and serves the pttrposes of 
the mining districts better than a level. The leaded trains descend usually 
with but little effort to the moving power, while the empty wagons are 
drawn back. 

« The passenger traffic is chiefly between Reading and Philadelphia. 

“ Another line of railway is carried westward through the State of 
Pennsylvania, passing through Lancaster, Harrisburg, the seat of the le- 

islature, Carlisle, and Chambersburg, where it approaches the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway. The length of this railway from Philadelphia to 
Chambersburg is 154 miles. The former, to Pottsville and Mount Car- 
bon, is 108 miles, the section to Reading bing 64. 

* A great line of communication is established 400 miles in length, be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburg, on the left bank of the Ohio, composed 
partly of railway and partly of canal. The section from Philadelphia to 
Columbia, 82 miles, is railway. The line is then continued by canal, for 
172 miles, to Holidaysburg. It is then carried by railway 37 miles to 
Johnstown, from whence it is continued 104 miles further to Pittsburg by 
canal. 

“ The traffic on this mixed line of transport is conducted so as to avoid 
the expense and inconvenience of transhipment of goods and passengers at 
the successive points where the railways and canals unite. The mer- 
chandise is loaded, and the passengers accommodated in the boats adapted 
to the canals at the dépét in Market-street, Philadelphia. These boats, 
which are of considerable magnitude and length, are divided into segments, 
by partitions made transversely and at right angles to their length, so that 
each boat can be, as it were, broken into three or more pieces. These 
several pieces are placed each on two railway trucks adapted to the form of 
the bottom and keel of the boat. In this manner the boat is carried in 
pieces, with its load, along the railways. On arriving at the canal, the 
pieces are united so as to form a continuous buat, which, being launched, 
the transport is continued on the water. 

* On arriving again at the railway, the boat is once more resolved into 
its segments, which, as before, are transferred to the railway trucks, and 
transported to the next canal station by locomotive engines. — 

** Between the dépét in Market-street and the locomotive station, which 
is situated in the suburbs of Philadelphia, the segments of the boats are 
drawn by horses, on railways conducted through the streets. At the loeo- 
motive station the trucks are formed into a continuous train, and delivered 
over to the locomotive engine. 

* As the body of the trucks rest upon a pivot, under which it is sup- 
ported by the wheels, it is capable of revolving, and no difficulty is found 
in turning the shortest curves ; and these enormous vehicles, with their 
contents of merchandise and passengers, are seer: daily issuing from the 
gates of the dépét in Market-street, and turning without difficulty the cor- 
ners at the entrance of each successive street. 

* The southern line of railway communication is continued from Phila- 
delphia to Baltimore, interrupted ouly by a steam ferry over the Susque- 
hanna. 

“The management of these steam ferries is deserving of notice. It is 
generally so arranged, that the time of crossing them corresponds with a 
meal of the passengers. A platform is constructed, level with the line of 
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rails, and carried to the water’s edge. Upon this platform rails are laid, 
on which the wagons which bear the passengers’ luggage, and other mat- 
ters of light and rapid transport, are rolled directly upon the upper deck 
of the ferry-boat, the passengers meanwhile passing under a covered way 
to the lower deck. 3 

“The whole operation is accomplished in five minutes. While the 
boat is crossing the spacious river, the passengers are supplied with their 
breakfast. dinner, lunch, or supper, as the case may be. On arriving at 
the opposite bank. the upper deck comes into contact with a like platform, 
bearing a railway upon which the luggage wagons are rolled. ‘The pas- 
sengers ascend by a covered way, and, resuming their places in the rail- 
way carriages, the train proceeds. 

** Baltimore is the next centre of railway movement. One line issues 
northward to Harrisburg in Pennsylvania, where it unites with the Phila- 
delphia and Chambersburg line. A great line of western railway is pro- 


jected to be carried from Baltimore to the left bank of the Ohio, to some 


point near Wheeling. This line, however, is as yet finished only so far 
as Cumberland, 153 miles. This place is at the foot of the Alleghany 
range, which is crossed by the great national, an excellent Macadamized 
roadway, which continues the communication 126 miles further, to Wheel- 
ing, on the Ohio. The ascent is gradual, and constructed on good engi- 
neering principles. 

“ The railway, when completed, will cross this ascent by a series of 
inclined planes, all of which but one will be worked by locomotive en- 
gines. This will probably be worked by means of a stationary engine. 
Nothing, however, is done as yet toward the realization of this part of 
the project. 

‘* Baltimore is connected with Washington, the seat of the federal legis- 
lature, by ar excellent line of railway nearly forty miles in length. From 
this point the great southern line of communication is continued by steam- 
boats on the Potomac to the left bank of that river near Fredericksburg, 
in Virginia, a distance of about fifty miles. Here the line of railway 
communication is resumed and continued through the State of Virginia, 
passing through Richmond and Petersburg, being continued southward to 
Halifax, on the frontiers of North Carolina. 

‘** Another line of communication southward is formed by steamboats 
on the Chesapeake, which ply between Baltimore and Norfolk, from which 
place a line of railway is carried to the frontiers of North Carolina, near 
Halifax, running into the great artery just mentioned, at Weldon. From 
Halifax the Great Southern Railway is continued through North Carolina 
to Wilmington, a seaport near the southern limits of that state. 

‘¢ Thus is completed so far a continuous line of railway communication 
running North and South through the Atlantic states, commencing at 
Portland in the State of Maine, passing successively through Boston, 
Providence, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Rich- 
mond, and terminating at Wilmington, the total length of which is nearly 
1,000 miles. From Wilmington the communication with Charleston is 
maintained by steamboats, which ply along the coast. 

“Charleston, in South Carolina, and Savannah, in Georgia, are the 
points from which other great lines of railway communication issue west- 
ward. That which proceeds from Charleston is carried across South Car- 
olina to Augusta, on the confines of Georgia, throwing off a branch north- 
ward to Columbia, the capital of the state. 

«The length of the main line to Augusta is 134 miles. 

“From Augusta the line of railway is continued westward through 
Georgia, passing through Madison and Decatur, to the left bank of the 
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Tennessee river, throwing off a branch to Athens, the seat of the Univer- 
sity. 
z From Savannah the line of railway passes through Georgia and Ma- 
con, and unites with the former line at Decatur. 

« These lines of railway communication are continued westward to the 
left bank of the Alabama river, on which the transport is continued by 
steamboats to Mobile, and thence to New-Orleans, and by another line to 
the Tennessee, by which the navigation is continued through the Missis- 
sippi valley to the left bank of its great tributary, the Ohio.” 
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We conclude this hasty paper with some statistics, showing the 
comparative railroad economy of the different nations of the world. 
Taste, showing the Population, extent of Territory, and extent of Railway in opera- 

tion and in progress, in the several countries of the World where Railways have 

been constructed. 
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Population Extent of Extent of Cap. invested Cap. to be in- 
Extentof persquare railway reilway in in railways vested in rail- 
COUNTRIES. Population. territory. mile. open. progress, open. ways in progress. 
sq. miles. miles. miles. £ 
United Kingdom--. 27,019,558. 121,050. 223.0. 5,000. 4,500. 100,000,000. 100,000,000 
Germanic states,. 


including Den- . 
ike and Wel- 45,753,640 268,548 170.0 4,542 800 56,775,000 10,000,000 
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land. 

United States. ..... 17,104,615.5,642,536. 10.4. 6,565. 200. 52,000,000. 2,000,000 
Pnuercdcetes 35,400,486. 281,708. 173.0. 1,722. 189. 45,812,000. 15,350,000 
Belgium.. witeled's eos 4,335,319. 11,256. 382.0. 457. 200. 8,000,000. 3,600,000 
SERS RE 54,092,300. 1,892,478. 28.6. 200. 470. 3,000,000. 7,500,000 
RE ncie GeFSeeSe 47,696,338. 312,774. 152.0. 170. 470. 3,000,000. 8,300,000 











Totalsand averages. 231,312,256 4,453,350 52.0. 18,656 7,829 368,567,000 146,750,900 


Comparison of the extent of Railways in operation, and the amount of Railway 
capital, with the Population and Territorial extent of the Countries which possess 
them. 
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United Kingdom...185-00..41°3 .. 7°400..1°652-00.. 26°80.. 54°10..57°50 68-16 





Germanic states, in- 
cluding Denmark 











and Holland..... 99-50..16°9 .. 1°240.. 212-00.. 24°34.. 15°27..10-20 6-82 
United States...... 384°00.. 4°0 .. 3°050.. 31.70.. 35-17.. 14.10.. 2°55 1°37 
France.........--. 48-°30.. 8-3 .. 1°310.. 227.00.. 9-12.. 12,75..15-20 10-40 
Belgium........... 105-20..40°5 .. 1°850.. 705-00... 2°45.. 2.16.. 2.55 2°45 
TR inddstves 3°70.. 0-10.. 0°055.. 1°59.. 1°07.. 6°81.. 6°00 5-13 

eS ee 3°57.. 0°54.. 0°06: 9°60.. 0-91... 6°81.. 6°00 5°67 














Totals and averages 80-5 4-18 1-600 83-00 100.00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Thus in the proportion which length of railway bears to population, 
we have—1. United States; 2. Great Britain; 3. Belgium; 4. Ger- 
many; 5. France. _ 

In the proportion of length of railway to territory—lIst Great Bri- 
tain and 5th United States. In proportion of railway capital to pop- 
ulation, the United States stands 2d; and in relation to the capital 
expended upon railways, 3d. In regard to length of railways actu- 
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ART. VIIL—MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 
CRYSTALLIZATION OF SUGAR—CHEMICAL AND OTHER DOCTRINES OF SUGAR, 

The work which we now begin to republish, in parts, is from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished English chemist, and is lately from the press, having not appeared in 
our country. The author, Dr. Scoffern, elaborates a new theory and process ot 
sugar mauufacture, which will be invaluable to our planters. No work has yet 
appeared on the subject possessing higher merit. 

Dr. Scoffern’s attention was turned to colonial sugar manufacture in 1847, 
and he acknowledges the labors of Dr. Evans in the same field. In his own lan 

uage—‘‘I could not believe that there should exist any necessity for the loss 
of two-thirds of any material in producing, combined with a host of impurities, 
the remaining third—so opposed did the notion appear to any analogous case 
—so inconsistent with chemical harmony. I have since given the subject my 
almost undivided attention, and to prosecute it with the greatest efficiency, I have 
spent the greater portion of the subsequent period in a refinery,” ete.—(Ep.) 

Inasmuch as the phenomena of crystallization are intimately asso- 
ciated with the production of sugar in the mercantile form, it has 
been considered desirable to offer a slight outline of that branch ot 
science. 

As a preliminary to a proper appreciation of the operation of that 
force, on which the formation of a crystal depends, it will be neces- 
sary to acquire a well-defined idea of the atomic and molecular con- 
stitution of matter. 

Let it be assumed that matter, though immediately presented to 
our senses under the form of masses, is in reality but an aggregate 
of molecules ; and that the latter are in their turn composed of par- 
ticles of matter, which no human agency or law of nature, as nature 
now exists, can divide, and which, on account of this indivisibility, 
are called atoms. 

The above-mentioned assumption is in accordance with all chemi- 
cal testimony : not one valid experiment can be brought against it ; 
so that the only proof necessary to establish the fact of the existence 
of these atoms is the direct visual proof of their existence—a proot 
which never can be attained, inasmuch as chemical experiment, of a 
kind to be universally assented to, has demonstrated that these atoms 
must be smaller than a certain determined bulk, in the contempla 
tion of which the human intellect is lost. Thus it can be demon- 
strated by the naked eye, that an atom of lead must be smaller than 
the billionth of a cubic line, how much smaller no one can tell, 
smaller, for aught we know, than there is space on the earth’s sur- 
face for numerals to record. Yet, despite this inconceivable minute- 
ness of atoms, the science of chemistry has been equal to the task of 
discovering their relative weights, and in many cases their relative 
bulks ; has been able to demonstrate that the atom of oxygen weighs 
eight times as much as the atom of hydrogen, yet is only half the 
size; that an atom of lead weighs 104 times as much as one of hydro- 
gen; of silver, 110; and so on for every elementary body, and the 
greater number of compound ones, of which the earth and its inha- 
bitants are composed. The actual weight and actual size of these 
atoms, it is evident, must ever remain unknown, inasmuch as the 
means of measuring and weighing objects so inconceivably minute, 
involves an impossibility. 










































































































































































522 MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 
Much gratuitous difficulty has opposed itself to the contemplation 
of the atomic constitution of matter, by confounding two proposi- 
tions, which are in themselves distinct—the proposition of the divisi- 
bility or non-divisibility of matter, with that of the divisibility or 
non-divisibility of space. To conceive space not to be infinitely divi- 
sible is irrational ; but to conceive that matter filling such space js 
not infinitely indivisible, does violence to no reasoning process what. 
ever. For let it be granted that the matter filling such space is so 
hard and so coherent that no force now existent can cause its division 
or dismemberment—then we have an atom according to the defini- 
tion, viz.: a body which cannot be divided. Thus we learn that the 
term atom has no reference whatever to the smallness of a particle, 
but merely to the fact of its indivisibility ; inasmuch, however, as 
practice demonstrates that the quality of indivisibility is alone con- 
fined to particles of incomprehensible smallness, this latter quality 
is always associated with the term atom. 

Henceforth, then, the reader will assume the existence of atoms, 
and of aggregates of atoms, termed molecules; these molecules tend- 
ing to unite again, and form masses. 

It will be unnecessary for me here minutely to discuss the nature 
of those forces on which the formation of masses by the union of 
molecules depends. Suffice it to state, that these molecules are not 
only impressed with tendencies to combine, but to combine accord- 
ing to certain fixed and unvarying laws; as is best evinced by con- 
sideration of the fact, that, if the result of such combination be a 
solid, the latter has always a tendency to assume a definite geometri- 
cal form—to become, in fact, a crystal. Thus we may regard the 
crystalline condition the natural one of all solid bodies, and we may 
consider its absence due to the operation of some extraneous cause. 

To illustrate the above proposition by immediate reference to 
sugar :—The smallest possible molecule of sugar is composed of 
(Cig Hy Ow) + Aq. What the form of such molecules may be, we 
cannot tell; but experiment demonstrates to us, that, when several 
of them combine to form a mass, their tendency is not to effect a 
compound of indeterminate or irregular form, but one possessed of 
well-defined, geometric boundaries ; constituting a form which, al- 
though subject to slight variations, is always referable to the geome- 
tric figure called an oblique rhombic prism. Hence sugar is said by 
chemists to belong to the oblique prismatic system. 

It is highly important to observe, that, although sugar crystallizes 
in certain well-defined geometric shapes, all referable to the oblique 
prismatic system, and therefore invariable, yet the size of those crys- 
tals may be varied almost at the will of the operator; just as a brick- 
layer, with materials of the same form, may be conceived to build 

an oblique prism of any stated size. Nay, more, by a very easy 
modification of the treatment of two sugar solutions, both precisely 
equal in all respects, one shall be made to yield crystals, and the 
other a confused mass, devoid of all crystalline form, and hence call- 
ed by chemists amorphous. A slight consideration of the operation 
of cohesive affinity between molecules will explain all that seems 
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difficult here; and, as the subject is somewhat recondite, perhaps an 
analogy from ordinary matters will not be devoid of value :—Sup- 

se, then, a legion of soldiers standing in an ample space, and or- 
dered by sudden word of command to form a square; it is clear 
that the element of time is necessary to the success of their evolu- 
tion. Give them time enough, and the evolution will be made—the 
square will be formed. Give them less time, and the evolution will 
be incomplete ; either no vestige of the square will be recognizable, 
or its formation will be imperfect. The former is the exact condi- 
tion of sugar solutions which have been exposed to slow evapora- 
tion; the latter the condition of such as have been exposed to a more 
rapid system of evaporation ; and these remarks are applicable to all 
instances of crystallization whatever. 

Thus we see, that, theoretically speaking, the process of effecting 
the crystallization of sugar should be entirely under the operator's 
control ; and practice has rigidly demonstrated the correctness of the 
theory. Hence the sugar producer has certain well-known indica- 
tions to follow out, provided he desire to obtain his staple in the form 
of crystals. He should evaporate by the slowest temperature con- 
sistent with economy of time and fuel, and thus retain his concen- 
trated syrup in a fluid state, by the application of heat, until the 
erystals shall have accreted to the size desired. 

In actual practice the sugar manufacturer is obliged to rely alone 
on the latter expedient, the process of slow evaporation being in- 
compatible with the necessities of general commerce. The process 
would occupy too much time, and the result would necessarily be 
increased in price, without offering any adequate advantage. It would 
be, in fact, sugar candy, a material which is made by the process of 
slow evaporation here indicated, and which only differs from lump 
sugar in possessing larger crystals. 





The principal bodies which come under the definition of sugars 
are—Sugar of the Cane, of the Grape, of Milk, and of Manna. 
They have respectively the following compositions :— 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Water: 


Cane Silar,.........-...-- ~ 10 lo + 1 
Grape-Sugar, or Glucose,.... 12 12 12 4+ 2 
_ | ree 15 16 16 
J Se Swerere 12 12 12 


Of these the latter may be entirely dismissed from our considera- 
tion, and few remarks will suffice for all but the first. 


ON SUGARS.—GENERAL REMARKS. 


Cane-sugar is the only one which involves commercial interests on 
the large scale ; being alone that which is employed in any consider- 
able amount as a sweetening agent. For although manufactories of 
grape-sugar do exist on the continent, with the object of producing 
the material for admixture with such wines as are naturally deficient 
in it, and thus furnishing the means of supplying alcoholic strength, 
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yet the commercial interests involved are, comparatively speaking, 
small; and the clandestine manufacture of grape-sugar for the pur. 
pose of adulterating the West India staple, a manufacture which 
was extensively carried on in and near London, is without the pre. 
cincts of any commercial speculation, in its true sence. 

The sugar called Mannite is a mere chemical curiosity, and need 
not be farther adverted to in these pages, were it not for the circum. 
stance that a portion of the juice of the cane is liable, under impro- 
per treatment, to be converted into this substance. 

Sugar of milk is obtained, by a process unnecessary here to de- 
scribe, from the whey of milk. Hence, in certain cheese-making 
localities, considerable portions of this substance are prepared. In 
some parts of Switzerland this is done, and the resulting sugar of 
milk is employed as a sweetening agent. 

ON SUGARS—SPECIAL REMARKS. 


Cane Sugar.—Under the definition sugar, the distinetive chemical 
characteristics of the substance have been so fully given, that nothing 
further in that respect need be stated here. 

Henceforth | purpose devoting the term Sugar exclusively to sugar 
of the cane, appropriating the terms Mannite and Glucose to the 
sugar of manna and the sugar of grapes respectively. 

Perhaps sugar, more than any other substance, has been mystified 
by a variety of appellatives. According to some it has been termed 
a salt: by others an essential salt ; whilst the conventional mode of 
using the terms saccharine matter and crystalline matter, as ap- 
plied to sugar, terms now legalized by act of Parliament, imply 
that sugars may possess the former matter without the latter, the 
two being distinctively indicated as capable of existing separately, 
and as constituting, when united, the substance Sugar. 

It seems unnecessary to point out how totally irreconcilable is the 
commercial and legislative definition of sugar, when compared with 
the chemical one. 

Perhaps, however, the following parallel statement will place the 
discrepancy adverted to before the reader in its most powerful light : 

CHEMICAL DOCTRINE OF SUGAR. 


COMMERCIAL AND LEGISLATIVE DOCTRINE 
OF SUGAR. 


Sugar is a compound of Carbon, Hy- Saccharine 

a I ? . 

drogen, and Oxygen, united in known, Sugar is matter. 

exact, and unvarying proportions. composed of Crystalline 
matter. 


Its taste is sweet ; and inasmuch as Sugar is not invariably alike, but dif- 
taste depends on rapidity of solution in ferent according to region, climate, or 





the mouth, and inasmuch as large erys- 
tals dissolve less rapidly than small 
ones, sugar imparts less sweetness for 
equal time in proportion as its crystals 
are large. 


Size of a crystal is not defined by 
nature, but shape is defined. Sugars 
may be obtained in crystals of any 
size, may be even made to measure. 


plant ; may have more or less saccha- 
rine, more or less crystalline matter 
Its smell, too, may vary; so may its 
taste, and also its color. Sugars may 
be weak or strong; beet-root sugar, 
for instance, is a weak sugar. 

Weak sugars possess small grains 
(i. e., small crystals). Some weak 
sugars have large grains (i. e., crys- 
tals): these are weak, because they do 
not sweeten well. 
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The reader will form his own conclusions as to the comparative 
rationality of the two varying statements concerning sugar. Ac- 
cording to the chemical doctrine, all is lucid and precise ; according 
to the other, sugar is a kind of organic anomaly. 

If sugar be a compound of saccharine and crystalline matter, sure- 
ly an inquirer would infer that either of these matters had been sepa- 
rately obtained, and would, with great justice, expect the sugar com- 
munity to be able to state the composition, properties, and general 
nature of sugar, after having been deprived of its saccharine matter. 

In selecting the purest specimen of a crystallizable body, chemists 
invariably seek for the largest and best developed crystal, experience 
having proved that nature avoids admixture of impurities with the 
substance of a crystal, but extrudes them to the outside, where they 
form a mere mechanical coating. In conformity with this rule of 
proceeding, pure specimens of white sugar-candy have been the sta- 
ple material of analytical researches, prosecuted with the result of 
demonstrating that the composition of sugar is (Cy Hy) Oy) + Aq. ; 
and here we must interpose a chemical theory relative to this com- 
position and the reasoning on which it is based. It will be observed, 
that the eleven parts (atoms or equivalents) of hydrogen, and the 
eleven of oxygen, would, if combined, constitute eleven atoms or 
equivalents of water; hence the following question arises :—Does 
this amount of hydrogen and oxygen, or any part of the same, exist 
in sugar as water or not?) On this point chemists are agreed to con- 
sider that one part (equivalent or atom) of hydrogen, and one of 
oxygen, really do exist in the sugar-candy as water, without which 
water, or some equivalent for it, the remaining elements C,, Hy Oy 
could not exist in combination. 

The rationale of this opinion is as follows :—If sugar be brought 
in contact under favorable circumstances with certain bases—oxide 
of lead, for instance—an equivalent of water is evolved, and the re- 
maining elements of the sugar (Cy Hy» O,.) combine with the oxide 
of lead. In this way the sugar, less one atom of water, may be shift- 
ed from one base to another, aud its existence inferred. These bases, 
however, being separated, the Cy. Hy Oj immediately resolves itself 
into other forms of combination ; that is to say, provided it have not 
the means of recombining with the necessary amount of water to 
form erystalline sugar. ‘Thus water serves as a base, and hence is 
termed by chemists basic water. 

Instead, therefore, of stating crystallized sugar to be composed of 
twelve atoms of carbon, eleven of hydrogen, and eleven of oxygen, 
or in chemical algebra, C,, H,, O,,, it is more usual for chemists to 
represent it as composed of twelve of carbon, ten of oxygen, ten of 
hydrogen, plus one atom of basic water: or, in chemical algebra, thus : 
Cig Hyp Ow + Aq. These observations explain the meaning of the 
term hypothetical, in contradistinction to practical sugar. The former 
indicates crystallized sugar minus one atom of water, or (C\, Hy, Oy) 
—H O==C€,,H,,0,,, the compound which unites with bases.’ The 
latter, this compound plus one atom of water. 


The non-chemical reader will save himself much trouble and error 
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by remembering this explanation. Otherwise he might hereafter con. 
found the one atom of combined water, with some indefinite quantity 
of that fluid, inan uncombined state, as constituting moisture. 

Sugar has a sweet taste, but no smell. Its color is white. When 
crystallized, it is semi-transparent. It is brittle, and may be easily 
reduced to powder. Exposed to the atmosphere, it attracts a little 
water, but incurs no chemical change. Sugar is very soluble in 
water, which, at a temperature of 48°, dissolves its own weight of 
that substance. 

With increase of temperature, the solvent power of water for su- 
gar increases also; when nearly at the boiling point, it is capable of 
dissolving any quantity of sugar whatever. 

On evaporating the water from a solution of sugar, the latter is 
obtained in the form of crystals, the primitive form of which is a four- 
sided prism, whose base is a rhomb. The erystals are usually four 
or six-sided prisms, terminated by two-sided and sometimes by three- 
sided summits. 

Sugar, like all other organic bodies, is very delicately constituted, 
and the laws or forces which hold its elements in combination are 
overcome by the operation of numerous disturbing causes. The ac- 
tion of heat ; that of the alkalies—i. e. of all proper alkalies, (the ac- 
tion of alkaloids on sugar has not been investigated ;) of a consider- 
able number of non-alkaline bases; and of most acids,—tend to the 
destruction of sugar, by causing its ultimate elements to fall into a 
number of new combinations, the major part of which are still but 
imperfectly known. 

The following experiment of M. Soubeiran affords a remarkable 
illustration of the effects produced on sugar solutions by the agency 
of heat alone. This chemist, having dissolved a given quantity of 
sugar in a given quantity of water, applied heat to the solution for 
thirty-six hours. The apparatus was so constructed, that the water 
given off by evaporation was continually returned to the original so- 
lution ; by which contrivance the latter was always composed of the 
same quantity of sugar or its derivatives, and the same quantity of 
water as when the experiment commenced. Gradually the solution 
acquired darkness of color, and, at the end of thirty-six hours, it had 
become black. 

Hence this experiment teaches us that, even by the application of 
heat alone to sugar solutions, sugar is destroyed and treacle is formed. 

Chemists have demonstrated that there scarcely exists a foreign 
body which, if admixed with sugar solutions, and the latter boiled, 
does not increase the rapidity of destruction. The alkalies, lithia, pot- 
ash, soda, and ammonia, act with such energy, that a very inconsider- 
able portion of either, added to a boiling sugar solution, produces an 
immediate and visible destruction of a large amount of the latter sub- 
stance. This destructive agency is also participated in by the alka- 
line earths, baryta, strontia, and lime. The latter agent is almost 
universally employed in the manufacture of sugar from cane-juice, 
and hence arises great destruction of material. 

Acids, as a class, are equally injurious with alkalies to the constitu- 
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tion of sugar, Sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids, convert it rapidly 
to other compounds, several of which are as yet imperfectly inves- 

ted. It would appear, however, that the changes effected by 
these agents are,—first the conversion of sugar into glucose, then 
the change of the latter into a series of dark-colored bodies, many of 
them of an acid nature; amongst which are bodies termed glucic, 
melasinic, sacchumic, and sacchulmic acids, also sacchulmine, and 
sacchumine. 

The action of nitric acid on sugar is peculiar; converting it into 
oxalic acid. There are certain acids, however, which, under no cir- 
cumstances that I have been able to recognize, are injurious to the 
constitution of sugar. Of these, the carbonic and sulphurous acids 
may be cited. The latter has long been known as a powerful anti- 
ferment ; and, taking advantage of this property, 1 was enabled to 
obtain a specimen of cane-juice from the island of Barbadoes, in a 
state of such complete conservation, that I extracted from it upwards 
of 20 per cent. of sugar. 

Grape Sugar.—Synonyms, sugar of fruit—uncrystallizable sugar 
(improperly so called)—glucose. 

The last synonym, i. e. glucose, is that by which grape-sugar will 
in future be designated throughout these pages. 

Glucose, so called from y)vsis, sweet, is that form of sugar, to 
the presence of which ripe grapes, plums, peaches—and, indeed, the 
greater number of fruits—owe their sweetness. Glucose, moreover, 
is the sweet principle of honey, and of malt; hence, it is to its pre- 
sence that brewers’-wort owes its luscious taste, from which liquid it 
may be procured. The readiest method of obtaining this variety of 
sugar, in large quantities, is by boiling starch or lignine with water 
containing a minute portion of sulphuric acid. The best proportions 
for effecting this are—starch one part, water four parts, and of sul- 
phuric acid y},th of the weight of the starch. The ebullition should 
be continued for thirty-six hours, the water being returned as fast as 
it evaporates. At the expiration of this time the conversion of the 
starch into sugar will be complete ; lime now is to be added, which 
separates all the sulphuric acid in the form of sulphate of lime, and 
the remaining sugar may be obtained by evaporation. 

In this operation none of the sulphuric acid used is appropriated by 
the starch, or enters into any form of combination, its effect being of 
the kind known to chemists as catalytic, or attributable to contact 
without combination. 

This method of forming glucose artificially was accidentally dis- 
covered by the Russian chemist Kirchoff, during an attempt to con- 
vert sugar into gum. He set out with the idea of dissolving the 
starch merely in dilute sulphuric acid, but, on continuing the boiling, 
he noticed the production of sugar. 

If, instead of starch, cane sugar be used, a similar result is obtained. 
Cane sugar is also partially changed into glucose by heat alone; and 
still more rapidly by the united agency of heat and alkalies or alka- 
line earths. 

Vogel demonstrated that no gas was eliminated during this trans- 
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on; and Mr. Moore and De Saussure proved that the 
quantity of sulphuric used was not diminished in the process. Saus. 
sure, moreover, ascertained that 100 parts of starch, when converted 
into sugar, became 110-14 parts. Hence he inferred, that glucose 
was merely a solid compound of starch and water, or, more cor. 
reetly speaking, of the elements of starch and the elements of w ater, 

Glucose was, a few years since, largely prepared in the neighbcr- 
hood of London for the purpose of adulterating colonial sugar, the 
amylaceous material used in the process being potato farina, of which 
the chief part was imported from Ireland. it might have been stil] 
more economically made, by substituting certain kinds of saw-dust for 
starch. 

Glucose, when quite pure, is nearly white, and crystallizes in little 
needles, radiating from a centre, offering, in the aggregate, the ap- 
pearance of little tubercular masses. 

Unlike cane sugar, glucose is soft and clammy to feel; it may also 
be distinguished from the former by certain chemical tests.* 

Mannite.—V arious species of the ash yield, when incisions are 
made into their bark, an exudation of glutinous feel and sweet taste. 
When its fluid portion has been evaporated by the sun, it finds its 
way into commerce under the name of manna. 

The bulk of manna consists of a peculiar sugar, which chemists 
term mannite ; and to obtain which from manna, the latter is digested 
with hot alcohol, which dissolves the mannite. On evaporating away 
the alcohol, mannite crystallizes in slender acicular tufts. 

The consideration of mannite would not belong to this treatise, 
were it not for the circumstance of its occasional artificial production 
from solutions containing sugar of the cane. Thus Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin demonstrated the existence of mannite in the fermented 
juice of onions and melons—vegetables which naturally contain sugar 
of the cane—and, under certain conditions hereafter to be detailed, a 
portion of sugar in juice of the cane is converted into the same sub- 
stance. Lactic acid is also a result of the fermentation of sugar under 
certain circumstances ; which seem to be these—the presence of ni- 
trogenous bodies, and the due fermentive temperature. Liebig ima- 
gines that the formation of both mannite and lactic acid may be due 
to the deoxidizing effect of these nitrogenous matters. An exami- 
nation of the formule of the bodies involved in the supposition be- 
speaks the probability of this view; as also do the circumstances 
under which saccharine liquids undergo the change ; namely, whilst 
they are still raw, or unpurified from the foreign matters which are 
derived from their native sources. Thus the juices of the beet and 
the cane rapidly undergo the change adverted to, but solutions of su- 

and water probably never. With the juice of the white beet— 
{betula alba,)—the rapidity of the transformation has often been to 
me a matter of surprise.* 





* The notes which Dr. Scoffern appended to the two first chapters of his work 
are omitted for want of space, but will appear next month. 
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NEW-ORLEANS COMMERCE, 


PROGRESS OF OUR GREAT CITIES. 
1. NEW-ORLEANS. 
In the last issue of the Review we published a table from the New-Orleans 
q Prices Current, showing the gross receipts of produce at that city, for the year 
x ending the 31st August, 1850, which amounted in value to $96,897,873, the 
largest aggregate ever shown in its commerce. The receipts were, for 








ee... ...081,900,603.......... ee $77,193,464 
ee . 3) aa lll ead 57,199,122 
i d 90,033,256 


















As the reader will find, in our previous volumes, full statistics of the city’s 
trade, extending back for a great many years, we will not do further now than 
continue them for the present year. 







Exports, 1849—-50—pomEsTIC AND FOREIGN. fj 






ks Domestic Produce. Foreign Produce 

Fe Third Quarter, 1849... .$5,794,072_....Third Quarter, 1849...... $42,759 
Fourth ‘“ © scab iedjlet....roure » ee Be 49,461 Li 
First ae 1850. ...30,041,819__.. First es OG... «2 164,725 { 
Second “ iC asco Jel Bel....secona of swam ae i 











Total, year end’g June 30, $71,049,556 [i 
previous year,..... 65,292,571 












TONNAGE OF NEW-ORLEANS 









Tons entered. Tons cleared 






} Third Quarter, 1849_... 71,280,65....Third Quarter, 1849.... 95,626,84 

Fourth ‘* i ow 08, 661, 67....Fourth * “ _.. 184,490,79 
¥ First ss 1850. . . .267,820,32.... First és 1850_.. .290,756,05 
vs Second “* «  ._.. 164,881,64....Second “ 6... - 203, 106,41 






Total to June 30,......-..- 763, 634,58 Total to June 30... ...- 773,780,09 
Previous year ........-...- 893,920, 24 Previous year.... .- . 964, 165,69 









bs Of the exports of home produce, $33,151,279 were to American ports, or 
& coastwise, and $37,898,277 to foreign ports. The total foreign exports in 





1848-9, were, domestic, $36,957,118, foreign products, $654,549. Imports, 
1848-9, $10,050,697. 

We extract the remarks of Mr. Littlefield in relation to the leading staples, 
&c., of the city, for the past year, and will, in our next, continue his statistics 












TRADE. 





COMPETITION FOR THE VALLEY 


Having incidentaily alluded to Northern enterprise and improvements, we 
e | take the liberty to remark, that they constitute a subject of much interest with 
us, in so far that they are intimations that some degree of emulation should 
speedily manifest itself in the improvement of our advantages of position, if we 
would not see our trade yearly escaping from us by new avenues, and our * Great 
Emporium of the South’ sink into a fourth or fifth rate city. Already, as we 
have above remarked, are the canals and railroads of the North diverting from 
us large quantities of the rich products of the West, and Carolina and Georgia, 
E and even Alabama, are rapidly pushing forward their lines of railroad, to inter- 
i sect and draw off from us the cotton and other products of the Tennessee val- 
\ fe ley. With thece examples before us, all tending more or less, in their practical 
results, to the disadvantage of our own trade, will this community much longer 
: be content to rest supinely upon mere natural advantages, and omit all effort to 
q improve those advantages by such artificial aids as readily suggest themselves 
4 to the intelligent observer! We trust not. We hope soon to see the public 
and our men of capital, aroused to action, and such enterprises as the Tehuan- 
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tepec route to the Pacific; a railroad across the Florida Isthmus; one to 
Jaekson, Miss., and thence northward to the Tennessee valley and the Ohio 
river; all these, and others of lesser magnitude, we hope soon to see in pro- 
gress, and pressing rapidly to completion. When these works shall be consum- 
mated, manufactories established, and steamship lines multiplied, our city can- 
not fail to give renewed evidence of a magnificent destiny. : 


DEFECTS OF THE MAIL SERVICE. 


As year has succeeded year we have hoped, in reference to the mail service, to 
be warranted in exchanging the language of complaint to words of commenda- 
tion; but the experience of the past few months would seem to argue retro- 
gression instead of progress in this important branch of the public service, and 
we again find ourselves called upon, by a duty which we owe to our own interest 
and to the public, to denounce the great Atlantic route, as now conducted, (ex- 
cept that portion between this city and Mobile,) as utterly inefficient, and a posi- 
tive disgrace to this great commercial nation. Here is the most important route 
in the Union; the route that undertakes the punctual conveyance of the great 
bulk of the commercial correspondence of the country, both domestic and for- 
eign; the route on which speed and punctuality are of the last importance ; 
and yet it is specially here, where it particularly should not be, that there are 
probably more failures during the year than on any other route of the least pro- 
minence throughout the United States. In most other departments of human 
industry and human knowledge, each successive year brings some evidence of 
progress in the direction of improvement, but it would seem that either the 
business of conveying the mails is not susceptible of amendment, or that the 
proper means are not employed to develope its capabilities. For ourselves, we 
have no hesitation in declaring our conviction that the whole difficulty rests in 
the latter postulate. What, then, is the remedy? Complaints through the 
public press have been incessant, but, judging from the results, they would 
seem to be of less efficacy than the “ idle wind.”” The Chamber of Commerce, 
we think, should take up the matter, and make the proper representations to the 
Department at Washington. Our delegates in Congress also should be request- 
ed to give the subject their attention, and press its importance in the proper 
quarters. The aid of the government should be extended, in the shape of 
loans, subscriptions of stock, or grants of land, towards the completion of a 
continuous line of railroad between Mobile and the Northern cities, and most 
particularly should contractors be held to a strict accountability for all failures 
The leniency which delinquent contractors have been dealt with heretofore, we 
conceive to be a principal cause of the absence of all improvement in this 
branch of the public service. 


TENUANTEPEC RAILROAD AND NEW-ORLEANS. 


The acquisition of California, and the discoveries of the gold regions, have 
already led to extraordinary results, which entitle them to prominence among 
the remarkable events in the world’s history. Scarcely more than two years 
have elapsed since the announcement of the first discovery of the precious 
metal, and already California is said to number a population exceeding one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand persons, to which there are constant accessions from 
various portions of our own country, and from other parts of the world. From 
the Ist March, 1849, to the present date, the departure of vessels from Atlantic 
ports, via Cape Horn, including sail vessels and steamers, have reached the ex- 
traordinary number of 1300, of which about 850 had arrived, at the last advices ; 
and, besides these, numerous arrivals of foreign vessels are noticed, from 
southern ports on the Pacific, from the Sandwich Islands, and from Australia, 
&ec. And thus it is, that through the all-powerful attraction of gold, there is 
rapidly gathering, at what but a few months since was an obscure and almost 
uninhabited point of our lately acquired territory, the nucleus of a population 
that shail baffle all previous calculations of progress, and the elements of a com- 
merce whose ultimate extent and value have probably never been reached in the 
past history of the world. In the progress of this commerce, and in the de- 
velopment of its artificial aids, our own city has an intimate and deep interest, 
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as there can be no doubt that, with the proper improvements, the route across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec would be the great avenue of trade between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific ; between European countries and the far-off shores of 
Asia. ‘The grant for this route, with all its rights and privileges, is understood 
to be at the command of New-Orleans capitalists ; and if its advantages, in con- 
nection with the position of our city, should be allowed to remain unimproved, 
it would seem to argue a culpable supineness, and would give point to the popu- 
lar sarcasms on New-Orleans enterprise. 


OPERATIONS IN coTToN, 1849-50. 


The following table will exhibit the course of the market more particularly, 
the quotations given being for Low Middling to Good Middling Louisiana and 
Mississippi, with the rates of freight to Liverpool, and of sterling bills, at the 
same dates. 

Low Middling to Freights to 


Good Middling. Sterling. Liverpool. 
Cents per Ib, Per cent. prem, Per. lb 


September 15... ....9} a 10 94 a 104 7-16d 
October, De cotsavitn é 13-32 a 7-16d 
November, 2 i ad 
December, . 4 d 
January, 

February, 

March, 

April, senses : 

May , Bi wwie ste a 3-16d 
June, : é ...- 5-32 a 3-16d 
July, 5 3-16 a 4d 
August, 124 a 12% 94 a 104 11-32d 


PROSPECTS OF COMING CROP. 


We have also prepared, with much labor, the annexed table, which shows the 
product of Low Middling to Good Middling Louisiana and Mississippi cottons, 
taking the average of each entire year, for five years, with the receipts at New- 
Orleans, and the total crop of the United States. 

Receipts at Average 


N. Orleans. 
Bales. 


1,041,393 


The total receipts at this port since the Ist September last, from all sources, 
are 887,723 bales. This amount includes 40,336 bales received from Mobile and 
Florida, and from Texas, by sea; and this being deducted, our receipts proper are 
shown to be 797,387 bales, in which are included 17,501 bales received direct 
from Montgomery, &c., Alabama, and which being counted here, and here only, 
are deemed to properly belong to the New-Orleans receipts. This, then, would 
show a decrease in our receipts proper as compared with last year upon the same 
basis, of 303,249 bales, and of 390,346 bales, compared with 1847-8. The 
total exports since September Ist are 838,591 bales, of which 397,189 bales 
were shipped to Great Britain, 117,413 to France, 110,146 to the North and 
South of Europe, Mexico, &c., and 213,843 to United States ports. On a com- 
parison of the exports with those of last year, there would appear to be a de- 
crease of 247,829 bales to Great Britain, 37,234 to France, and 51,681 to the 
North and South of Europe, Mexico, &c., while to the United States ports there 
is an increase of 8032 bales. The total receipts at all the Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
up to the latest dates received, as shown by our general Cotton Table, are 
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2,071,477 bales, and the crop, when made up by the New-York Shipping List, 
will probably vary but slightly from 2,100,000 bales. 

On reference to the above figures it will be seen that nearly the whole of the 
deficiency in the receipts at this port has fallen on Great Britain, i. e., the de- 
crease in our exports to Great Britain nearly corresponds to the deficiency in 
receipts. The whole deficiency, however, in the exports from the United States 
to Great Britain, since September Ist, 1849, is upwards of 450,000 bales, and 
the decrease to all foreign ports, as compared with last year, is nearly 653,000 
bales. This very large falling off in the supply could not fail to have an influ- 
ence upon prices, though the Liverpool market did not respond to ours as 
promptly as many had expected, the representations respecting the extent of the 
crop being very contradictory, and the receipts for some months keeping wel! 
up with those of the previous year ; a circumstance which, however, was fully 
and frequently explained by directing attention to the prevalence of compara- 
tively high prices, and to the fact that all the avenues to market were in an un- 
usually favorable condition. As the season advanced, however, the deficiency 
began to exhibit itself in a rapid ratio, and the Liverpool market soon gave evi- 
dence of the influence which this was calculated to exercise. The advance. 
however, though large in the aggregate, has been remarkably gradual, as ho\d- 
ers generally, judging from the course of the trade, appear to have pursued th: 
policy of supplying the market pretty freely. The quotations at Liverpool tor 
fair Orleans cotton, on the Ist Sept. last, was 54d, and on the Ist August it was 
84d, equal to an advance of six cents per pound. It is gratifying and encour- 
aging to observe, that notwithstanding this great enhancement of prices, tl 
ratio of consumption has been less affected than could well have been anticipa- 
ted, as will be seen by the following table, which exhibits the import, delivery, 
stock, &c., in the whole of Great Britain, for the six months ended on the 30th 
June last, and a comparison with the same period in 1849. 


1850. 1849 


Bales. I 


Stock Ist January 558,390 496,050 
Import six months 941,862 1,324,965 


1,499,252 1,821,005 
Export six months 119,800 114,500 
Consumption 770,952—890,752 851,205— 965,705 


Stock 30th June 608,500 855.300 


Weekly average taken for consumption... 29,652 32,758 

It will thus be seen that the quantity taken for consumption in Great Britain, 
during the first six months of the current year, is only about 80,000 bales short 
of the amount taken for the same purpose in the corresponding period last year, 
or equal to about 3,000 bales per week. It will also be noticed that there has 
been some increase in the quantity taken for export, and the speculative opera- 
tions have been more extensive than for several years past, reaching at Liver- 
pool alone, from January Ist to August Ist, 538,320 bales. At the latest date 
(August 10th) the whole quantity at Liverpool, out of the hands of spinners, 
was only 468,230 bales, of which 322,000 bales were American, and it would 
thus seem that the manufacturers have lost (probably never to be regained) the 
controlling power of a superabundant stock. The deliveries for consumption 
at Havre, during the first six months of the current year, slightly exceed those 
for the same period last year, and the consumption of the United States, includ- 
ing Northern, Western and Southern manufactories, cannot vary much from 
last year, when it was estimated at about 650,000 bales. 


PROSPECTS OF COMING CROP. 


In approaching the question of supply, which we propose briefly to refer to, 
we are fully aware that it has become a subject of absorbing interest, and one 
which at this period can only be treated of in general terms, by a party wholly 
disinterested, and without prejudice. Our remarks will be confined to the 
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American crop, which is the point of paramount importance, and indeed the 
only one which at present possesses any considerable degree of interest. Re- 
ferring back to the first portion of the season—the period for planting, obtain- 
ing a stand, &c., there can be no doubt that it was one of the most unpropitious 
that has been known for many years. The operations of preparing the ground 
and planting were generally retarded to an unusually late period, by a remark- 
ably wet and cold spring ; and after the seed had been put in the ground the 
weather continued so unseasonably cold that it could not germinate, and most 
planters were obliged to plant their fields more than once—some of them seve- 
ral times. Besides, the numerous plantations, some of them very extensive, 
were overflowed, and continued so until after the usual season of even a late 
planting ; so that it may safely be said, that up to about the middle of June the 
prospects of the crop were less flattering than for several previous years. About 
the period above noted, a favorable change took place in the weather, and from 
that time to the present, with an occasional excess of rain in one section and 
of drought in another, the general character of the season has been favorable to 
a remarkable degree. ‘This propitious change has of course had a favorable in- 
fluence upon the cotton crop, and its progress towards maturity is generally 
represented as having been very rapid. ‘The plant is still unusually backward, 
however ; considerably more so than even the late crop of last year; and this, 
we conceive, is an important point to be kept in view, as no full crop can be 
made without early maturity and a favorable picking season. What the extent 
of the crop is likely to be is an intensely interesting question, but its solution 
hangs on so many contingencies that no speculative estimates can be indulged 
in at this period—at least by us. The extent of the last crop is known, and the 
parties immediately interested, in their calculations on the probable product of 
the present year, will doubtless keep in view the comparative prospects up to 
this period, and also the important fact that the crop of 1849, short as it was, 
had the advantage of one of the most favorable picking seasons ever known. 

Whatever may be the extent of the crop, however, the market prospects must 
be considered as highiy flattering. We have shown that the large advance in 
prices has thus far but slightly affected the ratio of consumption, and with un- 
usuaily low stocks in Europe, a healthy trade, the world at peace, and food 
crops in abundance, we see little probability of the supply being so large as to 
depress prices below the average of last year, and the chances would seem to 
be that even a somewhat higher average will be realized. 

The first bale of new crop (some 250 |bs.) was received here on the 11th of 
August, being only four days later than the first receipt last year. We sup- 
pose it, however, to be tolerably well understood by this time, that these ambi- 
tious first bales are no reliable index of the general forwardness of the crop, and 
up to this date we have received only 67 bales against 477 bales to same date 
last year, and 6846 bales in 1845, the latter being the largest quantity of new 
crop ever received up to Ist September. Of the few bales received, only about 
35 have been sold at a range of 13} to 15 cents per lb., the latter a fancy price 
for a single bale. 

SUGAR. 

In our sugar annual report, having no strictly accurate data for our good 
guidance, we were compelled to avail ourselves of popular estimate for the ex- 
ent of the crop, which placed it at 220,000 hogsheads, though it probably ex- 
ceeded this amount. At the same time, in remarking upen the prospect of the 
then growing crop, viz.—that which has just been disposed of—we stated that 
there was a strong probability of its being at least fully equal in amount to the 
estimate of the one preceding it. In this we have been sustained by the re- 
sults, which have been arrived at with much labor and expense by Mr. P. A. 
Champomier, and doubtless with as much accuracy as such a difficult matter is 
susceptible of. According to Mr. C.’s statement, which is published in a 
pamphiet form, the total crop, including 247,923 hogsheads cistern tottoms, 
sums up 247,923 hogsheads ; estimated to be equal to 269,769,000 ibs. This 
would show the largest crop ever produced in the State, and it would probably 
have been somewhat larger, and of better average quality, had the cutting and 
grinding been more generally delayed, as there was no killing frost, and those 
crops gathered latest gave the best product. Besides this, the loss by overflows 
and crevasses is estimated at about 18,000 hhds. The estimated stock on hand 
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at the close of last year was 5000 hogsheads, and this quantity being added to 
the crop, as above stated, makes a supply, in round numbers, of 253,000 hhds 
This, as nearly as can be ascertained, has been disposed of as follows : ship 
ments out of the State, by sea, including those from Attakapas, 96,000 hogs. 
heads ; consumption of the city and neighborhood, 15,000 hogsheads ; taken 
for refining i in the city and State, including cistern bottoms, 15, 000 ; ; stock now 
on hand in the State, estimated, 2000 hogsheads ; leaving as the quantity taken 
for the West, 125,000 hogsheads. The ‘shipments to the Atlantic ports hav 
been just about the same as last year, or equal to about 90,000 hogsheads 
The first receipt of the new crop was on the 11th October, when 14 hogs- 
heads came to hand from Point Coupee. It proved to be of good color and 
grain, and altogether of an unusually good quality for the first parcel of the 
season. One hogshead was promptly sold on arrival, at 6}c. per lb., and an 
offer of 5jc. was “refused for the remainder. The first arrival of the previous 
year was on the 5th October, but being made from unripe cane, the quality wa: 
unmerchantable, and it was not until the 16th October that any sales were no- 
ticed, the prices being 4 to 4jc. per lb. The first receipt of 14 hogsheads, 
above noticed, was immediately followed by other parcels, and the market gra- 
dually gave way, reaching 4 to 4}c. for fair at the close of October. From thi 
time to the middle of December the receipts at the levee were ample, consider- 
ably exceeding those of the previous year, but a very fair demand, both for the 
North and the West, kept prices quite steady, the range for that period being 
between 33 and 43c. for fair. In January, under an accumulation of stock, th 
rates for fair were depressed to 3} to 3jc., but this was for a few days only. 
and up to the Ist May, prevailing rates for fair were 3} to 4c. About 
the Ist of May, the accounts from the North being favorable, and freight 
being depressed to a mere nominal rate, while at the same time the stock was 
much reduced, and mostly in second hands, buyers for the Atlantic markets 
came forward, and their operations had an immediate influence on prices, which 
commenced an upward movement, and which have since continued gradually to 
advance (with the exception of a slight reaction in June) up to the present time, 
the closing of quotations being as follows—Ordinary to common, 4} to 5} ; fair 
to fully fair, 5 to 6c. ; prime to choice, 6} to 6}c. per lb. The sales on plan- 
tation have ranged from 3} to 5jc. per lb , though only one very choice crop 
sold in the latter part of May, commanded the highest figures. The principal 
sales were at 3} to 4c. for fair to prime crops. The quantity received at ea 
levee for sale has been 143,912 hogsheads, against 125,592 hogsheads last ye 
and the stock now on hand in the State is estimated to be about 2000 hogsheads 
In respect to the growing crop, to which, in past years, we have been accus- 

tomed to make some brief reference, we have to remark, that, in common with 
all other crops, its early progress was retarded by an unusually unpropitiou: 
spring, and in the first part of the season, it gave to the planter no very flatter- 
ing promise. For some three months past, however, the weather has been of a 
remarkably favorable character for promoting the growth of the cane, and th: 
prospects now are that, with as favorable a fall as was experienced last year, 
and no intermediate disaster, the crop of the present season is likely to equal, 
if it does not exceed, that which has immediately preceded it. It is true ther 
have been losses to a considerable extent from overflows and crevasses, but 
these are likely to be compensated in a material degree by extended cultivation 
and the better promise of the crop generally. The “following table exhibits th: 
annual product of the State for a series of years, and a re ference to it will show 
that the cane culture is subject to remarkable fluctuations, according to the 
character of the season. 


Crop an «4 cea 247,923 bhds. | Crop Oe ia dome ce 115,000 hhds 
ABR. 220,000 di ci 70,000 “ 
= Se 240,000 * « a Pape 65,000 * 
. Sa 140,000“ “ a 70,000 * 
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From the interesting and valuable work of Mr. Champomuer, we learn that 
the crop of last year was the product of 1455 sugar houses, and Mr. C. esti- 
mates that there will be 1517 sugar houses in operation upon the present crop, 
of which about 865 are by steam power, 650 by horse power, and 2 by water 
power. There are also some few plantations in the parish of Concordia, in this 
state, and in Wilkinson County, Mississippi, which are not included in this 
estimate. 









2.—NASHVILLE.—TENNESSEE. 





The “ City of Rocks,” as this city is denominated, has suffered during the 
last six months, more than any other city in the south or west. Two heavy 
freshets in the Cumberland river, in March and April, overflowed the lower parts of 
the town, driving the inmates (who were generally of the poorer class) from their 
habitations, to seek shelter in the more elevated portions. Nashville has seen 
her best days, unless her capitalists will arouse from their lethargy, and invest 
their surplus funds in something save shaving notes. Nashville has grown to 
her present eminence by her profits on trade, which trade she is losing every 
day. It is but a few years since this was the market for the produce of Middle 
and East Tennessee, Southern Kentucky, and North Alabama. The railroad 
from Chattanooga to Charleston, South-Carolina, has taken off the Alabama and 
East Tennessee trade. ‘The improvement of the Green river has monopolized 
that of Southern Kentucky, while the railroad now in course of erection from 
Nashville to Chattanooga, will be certain to deprive her of what little she has 
left from Middie Tennessee. To insure this, Memphis is determined to have 
her share, and is making rapid progress in establishing a road that will tap the 
main road to Charleston, and thereby draw a large portion of the trade to the 
“City on the Bluff.” Now, if the capitalists of Nashville, her property-holders, 
do not “take time by the forelock,” real estate in five years will go down to a 
very low estimate. You may ask me how they can prevent it. I answer, by 
going immediately into the manufacture of cotton and iron, for which few places 
inthe southwest has greater facilities. Coal and iron can be had almost at the door, 
and of the very best quality. Cotton can be had in any quantity, but the apathy 
displayed by those who could save this place, will be the means of destroying it. 
Now, | am no prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but if something is not done, 
and that soon, before ten years you will see grass growing in what have been, 
and may still be kept, the busy streets of Nashville ; and in less than a century 
F it will be spoken of as a “ place that once had a flourishing trade, with a popu- 
: lation of over twenty thousand inhabitants, but now scareely known.” Would 
that some stimulus could be invented that would open the eyes of those in- 

terested to the true position of this city ! 
The corporation, with the assistance of the property-holders, are making 
efforts to fill up the low grounds above high-water mark. When this is done, [ 
have no doubt we can show as clean a bill of health as any city in this region. 





























3.— PHILADELPHIA. 


The gross revenue from duties on imports into the United States, for the year 
ending June 30th, 1850, was $39,700,000. ‘This is equal to an importation of 
nearly two hundred millions of dollars. Gross revenue for the year ending June 
30th, 1849, $31,202,047; yearending June 30th, 1848, $33,228,111. 

The value of merchandise imported into and exported from Philadelphia, 
during each of the four past years, ending June 30th, was as follows: 











VALUE OF IMPORTS. 
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VALUE OF EXPORTS. 

Domestic. Foreign. Specie. Total 
8,363,311 239,453 41,62 8,543.39) 
5,468,009. ........ 251,653 52,671 5,732,333 
4,807,359 350,467 186,585 
3,924,151 297,889... ...... .260,671 4,500,712 
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$22,560,830....... $1,139,462 


Total value of imports for four years............-.....-.....--. $43,993,829 
Total value of exports for four years...............--....-..-.- $24,121,589 


Excess of imports over exports in four years $19,872,245 
The foreign trade of Philadelphia is small, and the port ranks fourth in the 
country. ‘The value of foreign merchandise imported into New-York during the 
month of July last, was equal to the imports into Philadelphia for any two of 
the past four years. 
4—CITY OF BALTIMORE.* 


Baltimore, the most southern of the four great “ commercial cities” on the 
Atlantic seaboard of our country, from its position, the rapidity of its growth, 
and its prospective greatness, is entitled to a more extended notice than is 
usually given to the cities sketched in this series. It is the largest and most 
striking instance yet presented to the world, of the rapid centralization and 
development of all the elements of commercial greatness, which characterize the 
New World. Barely fifty years old as a city, it already takes rank, in popula- 
tion and trade, with those across the water which have been struggling up to- 
ward importance for centuries, and with all the vigor and elasticity of early 
youth, is pressing on hopefully to a bright and strong manhood. 

It is located upon an estuary, or small bay, which makes up for about two 
anda half miles on the north side of the Patapsco river, about ten miles from 
the entrance of this river into the Chesapeake Bay, of which it is for this dis- 
tance an arm. By ship channel it is about 200 miles from the ocean, in 
39° 17’ 23’ north latitude, and longitude 0 26’ east from Washington. 

The city contains about 10,000 acres of land, extending about four anda half miles 
from east to west, and three and a half from north to south. It consisted 
originally of more than fifty elevations, or hills, separated by abrupt valleys, or 
ravines, and in a few instances by formidable marshes ; while nearly in the centre 
it is divided by a rapid stream of water, known as ‘“ Jones’ Falls.” This stream 
has on three occasions—October 5, 1786, August 9, 1817, and June 14, 1837— 
overflowed its banks and done great damage, both to life and property. The 
city has, in consequence, been at great pains to remove all obstructions from its 
bed, and have the numerous bridges by which it is crossed sprung by a single 
arch, and at such a height as to remove all further danger from this source. 
The division east of the falls is again nominally subdivided into two parts— 
Fell’s Point and Old Town. The Point is the most easterly portion of the city, 
has the advantage of greater depth of water than the upper harbor contains, is 
the resort of seamen and immigrants, and the place where the greater part of 
the ship-building and manufactures of the city are carried on. Old Town lies 
north and west of this, and is principally inhabited by mechanics and laborers 

The portion west of the falls is, in like manner, divided into two parts—the 
City Proper and Spring Garden section. The former is the centre of trade, and 
contains most of the residences of the more wealthy of the citizens; while the 
latter, which is the extreme south-western quarter, is the residence of many 
mechanics and laborers. It is the lowest and most unhealthy portion of the 
city, being subject, to a considerable extent, at certain seasons of the year, to 
bilious and intermittent diseases. While the uneven and broken nature of the 
ground, with the exception of this quarter, has severely taxed both public and 
private resources and enterprise, it has been made to obviate, toa great degree, the 


*From U.S. Journal. 
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necessity of extended sewers, (the whole amount of which is less than two 
miles,) and greatly conduced to the healthfulness of the city. Indeed, in this 
important respect, Baltimore will not suffer by comparison with the most highly 
favored cities of our land. 

The first settlers on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay seem to have moved, 
for a long time, almost at random in the selection of the sites of their future 
towns, and to have been blindly experimenting with the laws of nature, or at- 
tempting capriciously to produce a factitious determination of wealth and popu- 
lation to points never designed for such a fortune by their Maker Hence, 
some places for which they mapped out future greatness, and which they tried to 
nurse up to it, are now almost as much a wilderness as when they were first 
discovered :—while other spots, in which they saw no comeliness, are now 
thriving marts. 

In this way the most unrivalled advantages of the location of Baltimore were 
long quite overlooked, and when, as late as the year 1729, they attracted atten- 
tion, and the town was laid out, only a part of it was under cultivation, and 
that as a farm, while tne rest was a wilderness. 

The part thus first laid out (60 acres in extent,) was the central southern 
portion, about the head of what is now familiarly called * the basin.” Three 
years subsequent, in 1732, ten acres east of ** Jones’ Falls,” a part of the present 
“ Old Town,” were laid out under the name of Jonestown, and the two became 
united as the town of Baltimore, in 1745. For some years its growth was by 
no means rapid. It was surrounded by okler and jealous rivals, and was obliged 
to contend with all the obstacles which they could throw in its way. An 
authentic sketch of it, made in 1752, by Mr. John Moale, is in the rooms of the 
American Historical Society, from which it appears that it then contained about 
twenty-five houses, four of which were built of brick, while the rest were quite 
primitive in their structure. Sixteen years later, in 1768, it became the shire 
town of the county, and arrangements were made for the erection of a court- 
house and jail, which had been previously located at Joppa, a place now known 
only in history. Its first newspaper, ‘ The Maryland Journal and Baltimore 
Advertiser,” weekly, was issued on the 20th of August, 1773, and a second, 
“ Dunlap’s Maryland Gazette,” in 1775. It was not deemed a port of entry till 
1780, when first a custom-house was opened, and a naval officer appointed 
Until that time all vessels trading to and from the port entered, cleared, and ob- 
tained their registers at Annapolis. None of the streets were paved till 1782, 
when a commencement was made on Baltimore-street, from that day to this the 
main street of the city. In the same year the first regular communication with 
Philadelphia—a line of stage-coaches—was opened: watchmen begun to be 
employed in 1784, and, not to enlarge by tedious detail, it begun to assume 
metropolitan airs, and obtained an act of incorporation on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1796. ‘The city government was organized in the following year, and from 
the beginning of 1798, Baltimore may be classed among American cities. 

In 1775 a census was taken, at the expense of a few private individuals, and 
the town found to contain 564 houses, and 5,934 persons. Some idea of its 
steadily rapid growth since, may be obtained from the following : 





Years. Slaves. White. Total. 

_ pee 1,255 : OP es «<n oon ke 13,503 
a | bl TE am: BE oy oss eed Oe. co oie 26,514 
A a al FE pL oy 1 ee RE nor nc cae 46,555 
ee ee ieee eer yaiiieg! aa Fee tk . PR Mote 62.738 
Fae ef 4, ages a no tae BL Ft fei 70,620 
aS IS. oath bo cue ate at. TR FE Epi. 102,513 


The census of the present year, when it shall be taken, will probably show a 
population of not less than 135,000, and, it is generally supposed, will consider- 
ably exceed that number. 

Its increase in wealth has kept pace with the increase of its population. In 
1808 the value of taxable property in the city was computed at $2,522,780. The 
following is the official estimate of the value of the property and number of 
houses erected in the city for the last six years: 
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Real and personal property. No. of houses ercete: 
a si A i ie oh sae ass ckiibns ns 

53,750,496 

y851,217 
72,079,322 

:228,276 
78,252,588 
80,237,960 


There is, however, every reason to believe that the actual value of the pro- 
perty far exceeds this taxable estimate. 

In all the branches of business, in business facilities, and in the public works 
by which cities are embellished, Baltimore has kept pace with the increase of 
its wealth and population. It is familiarly knownas ‘* The Monumental City’— 
a name derived from certain monuments which the public spirit of its inhabitants 
has erected to commemorate worthy men and heroic deeds in their own or their 
country’s history. The largest of these is the one erected to the memory of Wash- 
ington. ‘This stands upon the highest of the original hills of the city, at the 
intersection of Charles and Monument streets. The summit of this hill is one 
hundred and fifty feet above the water in the harbor, and from this the monu- 
ment, of white marble, rises one hundred and eighty feet. It consists of a base 
fifty feet square, and twenty feet in height, surmounted by a Doric Column, 
twenty feet in diameter, within which is a winding stair-case leading to the top, 
which is crowned with a colossal statue of Washington, thirteen feet in height. 
The top commands an excellent view of the city, harbor, river, bay, and sur. 
rounding country, for the enjoyment of which it is much visited by strangers 
This monument cost upwards of $100,000, which was raised by means of a 
lottery. 

The monument next in importance is “ Battle Monument,” upon Calvert- 
street, between Fayette and Lexington, erected in 1815, to the memory of those 
who fell at North Point the previous year, in defence of the city. This monu- 
ment, also of white marble, is fifty-two feet high, and was erected by the general 
and voluntary subscriptions of the inhabitants. The base is Egyptian—the 
column, a bundle of Roman faces, upon the bands of which are inscribed the 
names of those it commemorates, and the whole is surmounted by a female 
figure, emblematic of the Genius of the City, holding aloft a civic crown, the 
award of those who averted her capture at the expense of their lives. 

The city now contains upwards of a hundred churches, three universities, 
four colleges, and many beautiful and commodious public buildings. To notice 
these, however, further than they affect the commercial or mercantile character 
of the city, is no part of the design of this article. The Merchants’ Exchange, 
at the corner of Gay and Lombard streets, is a spacious building, 225 feet long 
by 141 feet wide, and contains, besides the usual reading-room, and room for 
the meeting of the merchants, the Custom-House, a bank, telegraph offices, a 
hotel, &c. The room in which the merchants’ meetings are held is fifty-three 
feet square, has upon its east and west sides colonnades, the columns of which 
are of fine Italian marble, each a single block, and it is lighted by a dome 115 
feet above the street. 

Building lots in this city are held by a tenure somewhat peculiar. About the 
year 1747, a practice originated of disposing of lots by leases for long terms— 
usually ninety-nine years—at a certain specified annual rent, the leases gener- 
ally containing a covenant for renewal, on the same terms as the original, from 
time to time forever, at the option of the lessee, or his assigns. This system of 
“ ground rents” has found favor with all classes. 

To the wealthy it offers the convenience of a ready and safe investment, with 
an unalterable and certain return of due interest : while the young tradesmen, 
the successful prosecution of whose business demands the employment of his 
whole capital therein, and the poor mechanic, who may be unable to purchase a 
lot for the erection of a shop or residence, it furnishes with a building site with- 
out presenk expense ; in dther words, it, in effect, gives them a permanent loan 
to the amount of the value of the building lot, without endorser or mortgage. 
The buildings, with the lots, are thus held as personal, instead of real estate, 
and, in consequence, transfers are made with much greater facility. 
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So convenient has this been found a practice, that, in many instances, nomi- 
nal “ ground rents”’—as of one per cent. per lot—are created with an eye to 
this special convenience. About nine-tenths of the occupied ground of the city 
is believed to be leasehold property of this nature. 

The banking operations of the city are conducted by twelve banks, with a 
capital of $7,225,794, and a circulation of $2,074,587. ‘The following table will! 
show their condition at the beginning of the current year : 








Banks. Oapital. Circulation, Jan. 1, 1850. Deposits, Jan. 1, 1850 
Bank of Baltimore............. $1,200,000........ $230,631... ..... $549,215 
Union Bank of Maryland... ... .-.-. Pres i ae 310,170 
SS EE ee I = ce er 545,766 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank. ...512,560..... _... + 410,936 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank -... - 306500... .. ter eee 129,138 
PP ek Ses ce Sew oa a SOOO. . Wc 2.0 2: SAR PR sesh 229,495 
TE ET ee wenee ... 66k kkts OG BS ccd 110,568 
Merchants’ Bank................ 1,500,000......... S72. 3S. oe, 369.478 
Sa 0S id cel cw BeeSee:... 62 32& SOOORG.. . 2 oo 5 Kk 363,501 
Farmers’ and Planters’ Bank...... .600,625_....__.. SPONGES: 3 eked 315,184 
Chesapeake Bank... ............. ke OPK bo ce 331,364 
NE a0! oso ccee bled OG én. oi Eee 








$7,225,794... .... $2,074,587... .....9 





The Citizens’ Bank, whose operations have been for the last few years sus- 
pended, was re-organized, and resumed the regular prosecution of its business 
on the 15th of April, of the present year. It is for this reason that it is not 
carried out in the columns of circulation and deposits. 

There are ten well-conducted fire and marine insurance companies and one 
health insurance company in active operation, while more than this number, in- 
corporated in other states or in England, have their agencies established, and 
do a large amount of business. ‘The policy of the state, however, has been to 
discourage these, and throw the whole business into the hands of the societies 
of its own creation ; and all agents of societies incorporated abroad are compelled 
to comply with the provisions of the Act of Assembly, passed at the December 
session, 1846, ch. 357, which provides that “‘ any individual, or association of in- 
dividuals, or corporations not incorporated, and authorized by the laws of this state 
to make insurances on marine or fire risks, or insurance on lives, or other insurances,”’ 
&c., shall first pay to the State Treasurer one hundred dollars for a license so to 
do ; and also deposit with him good and sufficient bond in the penalty of five 
thousand dollars, conditioned for the furnishing to the Treasurer half yearly, on 
the first Monday in January and July respectively, a true list and account, verified 
by his oath, of all premiums by him received, and therewith faithfully to pay to 
the treasurer “ the sum of three dollars per centum” of all such premiums. 

Difficult as would be the task of enumerating in full the pursuits of the citi 
zens, it would be hardly less difficult to name a branch of business which is 
prosecuted to a greater or less degree within the limits of the city, or in its i 
mediate vicinity. Iron and copper-works, woolen and cotton manufactu 
flouring, chemicals, white-lead, glass, shot, printers’ types, pottery, sugar- 
refining, distilling, saddlery, agricultural implements, powder, ship-building, 
ropes, oil-cloth, carpeting, house furniture, hats, leather, are but a part of her 
manufactures and of the arts which give employment to her people, and bring 
wealth to her coffers. 

The total value of goods shipped from Baltimore during the year ending June 
30th, 1849, was $8,000,600 ; of which $7,786,695 were of articles of domestic 
produce, and $213,965 of foreign articles. ‘The exports were in 634 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 149,928 tons, and employing 6,335 men in their navigation 
Of the above, 491 vessels were American, and 145 under the flags of eighteen 
different foreign nations. . 

The foreign imports into Baltimore during the same time were valued at 
$4,976,731 ; of which $4,613,219 were in American vessels, and $363,512 in 
foreign vessels. The foreign imports were received in 484 vessels, with a ton- 
nage amounting to 110,068 tons, and manned by 4,581 men. 
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The total number of vessels owned and registered at Baltimore on the 30th ot 
June, 1849, embraced an aggregate tonnage of 134,025,35 tons, of which 
53,621,75 tons were engaged as licensed coasters, and 11,464,28 tons employed 
in steam navigation. During the same year there were built at Baltimore 63 
vessels, viz. :—9 ships and barks, 8 brigs, 41 schooners and 5 steamers, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 12,199,66 tons.—U. S. Journal. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
1.—AFRICAN TRADE AND PRODUCTIONS. 


The value of the commerce of Africa to the United States is steadily and 
rapidly advancing, and needs but encouragement from our government to make 
it, in a few years, as valuable to our country as that of Great Britain was 
twenty years ago. 

During the last ten or fifteen years great discoveries have been made in and 
about Africa, and many new and important facts brought to light. In addition 
to the numerous eligible points on the coast, occupied by slave traders, the 
French have had for some time a settlement on the Senegal, and have recently 

taken possession of the Gaboon region; the Danes are on the Rio Voita; the 

Dutch on the gold coast; the Portuguese at Loango ; the Americans at Liberia 

—inow formed into an independent Republic, with laws modeled after our own ; 

—and the English at Sierra Leone, in the Gambia, and on the gold coast. 

From the results of these colonies and the testimony of travellers, such as 
Park, Lander, Laird, Clapperton, Burckhart, McQueen, Duncan, and others, we 
are alforded evidence that nature has scattered her bounties with the most lavish 
hand ; and that what is required to make them available to the noblest pur- 
poses, is a legitimate commerce, sustained by our rulers and directed by hon- 
orable men. 

Among the productions of the soil may be named : 

Grain.—Rice, Indian corn, Guinea corn, millett, wheat, domah, &c. 

Fruits.—Oranges, lemons, limes, guavas, pines, citrons, papaws, plantains 
bananas, dates, tamarinds, Mango plum, «e. 

Roots.—Manioc, igname, batalee, yams, cassada, arrowroot, ginger, sweet 
potato, beans, peas, &e. Kc. 

Timber.—Teak, ebony, lignumvite#, rosewood, oak, mahogany, and forty or 
fiity other species of wood, suitable for all purposes. 

Nuts.—Palm nut, shea or butter nut, cocoa nut, cola nut, croton nut, castor 
oil nut, netta nut, pea nut, Ke. 

Dyes.—Carmine, yellow various shades, blue, orange various shades, red, 
crimson, brown, &c. 

Dyewoods.—Camwood, barwood, «ce. 

Gums.—Copal, Senegal, mastic, sudan, &c. 
|) Drugs.—Aloes, cassia, senna, frankincense, copaiva, &c. 

* Minerals.—Gold, iron, copper, emery, sal amoniac, nitre, &c. 

Miscellaneous. —Sugar cane, coffee, cocoa, cotton, indigo, tobacco, India 
rubber, beeswax, ostrich feathers, hides, skins, ivory, pepper of all varieties, 
spices, hemp, honey, &c. &e. 

li the animal kingdom I find that, in addition to the wild beasts which in- 
fest its forests and occupy its swamps, and whose skins, teeth and horns are 
valuable as articles of commerce, immense herds of cattle, incalculable in num- 
ber, range its plains. Hides, therefore, to almost any amount, may be obtained 
Sheep and goat skins, of a very large kind, are equally numerous and very val- 
uable. Fish of all kinds visit the shores and rivers in innumerable shoals, and 
are easily taken in large quantities during the proper season. 

The mineral kingdom has not been explored, but enough is known to show 
that the precious metals abound, particularly gold. This is found throughout 
the known regions of Africa, in beds of rivers and in mines. Dupuis and Bow- 
ditch speak of the * solid lumps of rock gold” which ornament the persons of 
the attendants in the Court of the King of Ashantee, at Coomassie. Mrs. Bow- 

ditch says, the great men will frequently, on state occasions, so load their wrists 
with these lumps that they are obliged to support them on the head of a boy. 
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The iron ore found near Sierra Leone is particularly rich, yielding seventy- 
nine per cent., and is said to be well adapted to making steel. Copper is so 
abundant in Mayomba that they gather from the surface of the ground enough 
for their purposes. 

A few words on the productiveness of the soil. It has been proved that two 
crops of corn, sweet potatoes and several other vegetables can be and are raised 
ina year. They yield a larger crop than the best soils in America. One acre 
of rich land, well tilled, says Governor Ashmun, will produce three hundred 
dollars worth of indigo. Half an acre may be made to grow half a ton of arrow- 
root. Four acres laid out in coffee plants, will, after the third year, produce 
a clear income of two or three hundred dollars. Half an acre of cotton trees, 
yielding cotton of an equal, if not superior, length and strength of staple and 
fineness and color than fair ‘‘ Orleans,” will clothe a whole family, and one 
acre of canes will make the same number independent of all the world for 
sugar. The dyes in particular, are found to resist both acids and light, pro- 
perties which no other dyes that we know of, possess. 

In the year 1840, 39 British vessels arrived at Cape Coast. Since that time 
the trade has been gradually improving. ‘The last year’s report, which we have 
received, sets down the imports into Cape Coast as amounting to £423,170 
sterling, and the exports as £325,008 sterling. The imports during the same 
period into Asia were £95,000 and the exports £115,000 sterling. The total 
export of British merchandize to Africa is at present estimated at £5,000,000 
sterling per annum. 

The average import of palm oil alone into Liverpool, for some years past, has 
been at least 15,000 tons a vear, valued at about £400,000 sterling, and giving 
employment to 25,000 or 30,000 tons of shipping. The imports into the republic 
of Liberia are estimated by an American (white) physician, who has spent six 
years there, at $120,000 per annum, and the exports as reaching very nearly the 
same amount. The commerce of our own country with Africa is daily becoming 
an important item. The principal seats of this trade are Salem, Mass., and Pro- 
vidence, R.I. New York occasionally sends, while our city has at the present 
time five sail of brigs and barques actively and profitably employed. One of 

ur merchants stated, that he cleared $12,000 in one year on the single 
article of ground or pea nuts. Strange as it may appear, nearly all these nuts 
are transhipped to France, where they command a ready sale, are there con- 
verted into, and thence find their way over the world in the shape of olire od/—the 
skill of the French ehemists enabling them to simulate the real Lueca and Flo- 
rence oil, so as to deceive the nicest judges. Indeed, the oil from pea nuts pos- 
sesses a sweetness and delicacy not to be surpassed. 

While we greatly regret that there are no means of acquiring proper and 
correct information of the commerce of Africa, yet we presume the facts we 
have already given, and the recollection that there are at least—according to 
the best informed parties—160,000,000 of inhabitants in that continent, the 
whole of whom are not only willing, but anxious, to exchange the various pro- 
ducts of their prolific soil for the dry goods, powder, rum, beads, pipes, tobacco, 
lead bars, iron bars, hardware, glassware, earthenware, brassware, cowries, 
soap, flints, tallow and sperm candles, wines, beef, pork, lard, flour, meal, hams, 
tongues, biscuit, crackers, perfumery, and the thousand other articles produced 
by the skill and industry of our citizens. 

So important and valuable has this rapidly increasing commerce become to 
Great Britain,* that we cannot but notice the great efforts which have been 
made, and are making, by that power, to secure all the trade of Africa to her 
merchants. In addition to the aid given to various enterprising travellers, and 
the enormous expense borne by her in keeping up a large and efficient squad- 
ron on the coast, and in sustaining her colonies there, we behold her pouring 
forth immense sums of money on the celebrated * Niger expedition ;” in send- 
ing Mr. Duncan to negociate a treaty with the powerful King of Dahomey, and 
in the ready acknowledgment of the independence of the sepublic of Liberia— 





* Since writing the foregoing, information has been received by the steamer America, 
“that itis in contemplation by some Liverpool merchants—with every prospect of suc- 
cess—to form an African Company, with a capital of £100,060, in 2000 shares of £50 


each, for the purpose of trade with Africa.” 
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entering immediately into a treaty of commerce and amity—and the kind atten- 
tion shown President Roberts during his brief stay in that country. 

It therefore well becomes our government to awaken themselves to the im- 
portance of the African trade. Ours are emphatically a commercial people, and 
to enable them to enter into competition with the English traders, dem: ~ ag the 
earliest and most serious attention. Ww. 
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In our review for March last, Vol. VIIL., p. 277-280, we analyzed and presented the 
Treasury Statement of American Commerce and Navigation for the year, ending Ist July, 
1849, but wsnt of space prevented us from completing the details. Since that time we 
have been so much occupied with other matters that it escaped our attention. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, to supply the defects, and will follow up the statistics with those of the 


next report to be presented to Congress in December next, and coming down to July, 
1850. 
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Tota! domestic 
















































produce and foreign Value of 
COUNTRIES. exported.* exports, imports 

i. Resia...... fe SG RE Fe 4 again $197,947.. $1, 135, 504... $840,238 

SD a BS Wins wtekdncdeecdedcoads<ee 9,516... 44,219.. 17,687 

3. Sweden and Norway ced ostawedenwae 38,506... 763,787 .. 731,246 

4. Swedish West Indies.................... Ta7 «- 95,865... 15,922 

ati bis bk 646d mbdKed oer 4 cneegen jebbbeoanes 55,138 .. 19,204 

6. Danish West Indies..... Sadi iclnenesidesidetli- ict tani 54,149... 781,346... 339,141 

EE Eh ie aie bk on bb dete 604,682.. 3,314,930... 7,742,864 

IE oo con bo ahanee OE ER es.. hae ti s 

Gee 8c 5 he cdade noechadcdesaccénes + 242,027... 2,397,355.. 1,501,643 
SE ee INS So ik ve cei cin édeecsces 54,118... 334,941... 354,528 
S03 (RUD er Ott Doda n idtecewdckci aes 50,252... 367,318... 453,099 
RON, si kbiicis ad pksdddséuss ucid 52.. 104,065... 58,281 
Ree ee are Deena bodenompes . 268,243... 2,731,307.. 1,844,293 
ES iat tale tei teins ag 6G Rad bitndem mk 1,880.878.. 71,042,870.. 58,818,425 
a AU th hace ind 2 adden s bie mai 58,472.. 3,608,432.. 1,959,320 
DE Ts cc adessces Be 0 Pa I SRT PG 22,526.. 3,938,868.. 376,793 
PE ec died hhdasctbdsdcbnccueksistcaus 78,467 .. 802,286... 1,193 
ge er Pere tet Peers or gis dtl eu ee 62,734... 113,967. 8,405 4 
19. British East Indies.----.......... ie waeee 76,562..  409,524.. 2,036,254 : 
SR SRG BE IOS og ini decane 69s cnces aveserisceces 94,422... 71,298 
Ti ik. ct chiki ddsnintscen deacons 5,000... ES ee aoe 
Fae aR ER OO a 34,620... 225,967 .. 262,417 
Te I ccavcospiassotns FP shy ted 3,759... 666,074... 25,520 ; 
DE. Fe Pe IIIS 0 oo kc cdsccctchuce cscs 203,097... 4,138.931.. 997,865 ‘ 
Cn Seid ites Ui is iccdcndecvciecea 1,914,401.. 4,234,724.. 1,481,082 BE 
26. British American colonies .......... ebdsdi 257,760... 3,869,543.. 1,345,798 4 
27. Other British colonies................. ig ck} eokipeha bei dadicelitada 3,613 BS 
2R. France on the Atlantic..............--...- 2,818,303... 14, 464,915. 23,209,878 A 
29. France on the Mediterranean.............. 168,521.. 1,045,668.. ‘1,153,905 a 
30. French West Indies..................--- 14,267.. 194,998... 71,469 Ba 
31. Miquelon and French fisheries ............ ....2.2--20. St cécniehenes a 
ae EAR ag bt a 2 RR gn aCe meee 46,161... 23, 417 % 
33. Bourbon (French East Indies)............. ..22e0--eeee ae eet 
SE I SN TE BNR aia s ona Secs Secanieieede cats eee asst aes se : 
35. Spain on eee — 31,479...  200,550.. 313,490 ss 
36. Spain on the Mediterranean.............. . 19,827.. 1,639,250.. 1,005,687 My 
37. Teneriffe and other Canaries...........-.. 654.. 18,494... 38,919 
38. Manilla and Philippine Islands........... ° 8,669...  146,537.. 1,127,114 : 
i, i cae aradbapeseuges cohaone dete t 665,068... 5,309,213.. 10,659,956 i 
40. Other Spanish West Indies............... 33,234... 556,526 .. 1,964,861 
Ce Eerste Sead aneeneumeetese 6,273... 175,994... 322,220 
GOS oi da ckn dnc s deude sabes duke tees. 759... 118,637... 73,759 
43. Fayal and other Azores............. aeares 1.839... 16,043... 17,052 
44. fey i WU x cing eta hinnds ae ere ettnnan 3,815.. 66,462... 1,853 
45. Italy....... OES A oR Se ee ptecncencé a 293,419... 1,104,869... 3 530,696 e 

* The Domestic Produce exported was 1s embodied in our tables, Vol. VIIL., P. _ 978, q 


and we refer the reader to them. The importance of preserving complete sets of the 
Review, and binding them, must be evident to every reader; we receive orders now from 
moat of the large public and private libraries. 
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Foreign Total domestic 
















produce and foreign Value of 
COUNTRIES. exports. exports. imports, 
i Dili ocadicas. ss. ES Ree alge S 4,254... 29,213.. 530,244 
47. Sardinia..... dba dudesin 6s 6 s0bs aolde te 21,414.. 482,364-. 42,538 
OD, THARRRIT ov vo cocccs ce sccces cece scccccccce coccnssesene as sain LOU TET COTE 
49. Trieste and other Austrian ports........... 464,376.. 1,406,865.. 409,178 
OR a aia cede cesses cscs e ccccccccces 85,120.. 278,996... 374,064 
5 Nl cs oh e as kus cs ele ecdd caeaeeiediduee ied 291 
: 50, Mati... cue RG nlc eosedience 70,015..  602,592.. 901,72 
ST Eeahnabenekennekncns cube ova 1,042,869... 2,090,868... 2,216,719 
; 54. Central Republic of America.............. 23,739... 136,219... 56,017 
; IND intk6 Setdccw cake cisdcene dans 53 324.. 297,784... 158,960 
SE, VRUEROIR oss ccc ccc cccescnccccccecese 106,213.. 537,634.. 1,413,096 
OF. Ws: cn ccees bbb Reais Gemtitinien ce sknctasadeneen enna ‘Sie OEE RETR 
GO IE « 09h 6 000 05ec ccs ceosewcccccngsccce 264,597.. 3,102,977... 8,494,368 
59. Cisplatine Republic............-.-.....-- 13,089..  147,727.. 79,924 
GO, Beene Mopablic. ... cc. ccc cccccccs 172,076.. 767,594... 1,709,827 
CBU aetna sd taccadesicscaecssse 294,643... 2,017,100.. 1,817,723 
Ga Shah e os dus i Sccnncpnsiveciescess 18,041... 111,236... 446,953 
Os a vcnscas bAbieteNa dein Hone dasne ce 122,279.. 1,583,224... 5,513,785 





64. Burmah..... Sikes Ake te be WHE hs oe bh daub abet ianddedas ane cadameoe 
ee anh ss ct caee ah sends 6x0 2 iebbevadeuaedas eh eundabianadaae aaiee 





yu 








66. West Indies generally.................... 2,395.. ROG TO. cs axee alias 

67. South America generally.. ................ 8,019... 93,234... 16,159 

Ee er dg POE oe 

69. Asia generally..............--.-.-. eer 19,375..  363,811.. 209,669 

Fe IEE sting dc hdd saredesetenes 31,642.. 708,411... 495,742 
. South Seas and Pacific Ocean............. 








iS 3 vnc onan es Kuh aaitns ce gana cheeeokinnécnecine 
75. Northwest coast...... os me eins kalngigarea be sess SOs ORNS s Kus bald ak edes ten 
Fi IOs ones ccc ecensecs cewssccs Sesecsccasccccssvesecccccossccceeeas 
















Spbeve dRahed sec nhedn Wk densi eee 13,088,865 145,755,820 147,857,439 
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: 7 EXPORTS. —~ TotalofAme- — -VALUE OF IMPORTS,-———-—, 
= Domestic Foreign rican and for In American In foreign 
; produce. produce. eign produce. vessels, vessels, Total. 

$1.279,393. $7,288. $1,286,681. 577,403. $144,006. $721,409 

N. Hampshire. 5,852. 26. 5,878. 51,029. 13,322. 64,351 
Vermont...... 299,938. 388,931. 638,869. Pe as at oe 147,721 

‘ Massachusetts. 8,174,667. 2,090,195. 10,264,862. 18,367,959. 6,377,958. 24,745,917 
nm R. Island ..... 172,691. 5,461. 178,152. 230,147. 7,331. 237,478 
4 Connecticut ... ae 264,000. 220,350. 14,593. 234,743 
2 New-York... 36,738,215. 9,224,885. 45,963,100. 76,148,308. 16,419,061. 92,567,369 
iy New-Jersey... 355. 8. 363. 3,360. 893. 4,253 
a3 Pennsylvania... 4,850,872. 492,549. 5,343,421. 10,008,073. 637,427. 10,645,500 
3 Delaware..... 37,850. 379. 38,229. 898. 502. 1,400 
as Maryland..... 7,786,695. 213,905. 8,000,660. 4,613,219. 363,512. 4,976,731 
Fal D.ofColumbia. 111,607. .......... 111,607. 0 eT OE Feet ome 35,668 
; Virginia....... 3,369,422. 4,316. 3,373,738. 223,218. 18,717. 241,935 
N. Carolina... Se 270,076. 105,975. 7,171. 113,146 

a §. Carolina.... 9,699.875. 1,301. 9,701,176. 996,168. 479,527. 1,475,695 
ah Georgia....... 6,857,806. ...... eases 6,657,006. 176,437. 194,587. 371,024 
e | ee 2,518,027. 42,811. 20,400. 63,211 
z Alabama...... 12,093,798. .cccccses 12,823,725. 108,913. 548,234. 657,147 
Louisiana... .. 36,957,118. 654,549. 37,611,667. 7,853,664. 2,197,033. 10,050,697 

ESS da censccnesacseeaesuctsen peewee: S608. enlachds des 2.433 

EN ho os ove. scb snc tac ge dminidhs ocdeueess Ne ap ep ee 15,145 

Mie oc cece ePhbigescc hbubnes cue Sivedbine 190, SOR. ick cdnWekns 130,382 
i TORTI... deegiccsivacs 149,724. 137,552. 12,287. 149,839 

INE, tins cone sngneces aan s Ba ten ihnnck: shied 19, FOB sae tons Nainint 79,738 

# Michigan Leena 127,844. 5,007. 132,851. OB34L. swscscnies + 98,141 
3 Illinois........ 88,412. 5. 88,417. 5,173. 4,593. 9,766 
q FOROS octass<< i ae 82,791. 2,267. 14,333. 16,609 





Total.. ....$132,666,955 13,088,865 145,755,820 120,382,152 27,475,287 147,857,439 










BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS FROM U. STATES. 


5. SHIP BUILDING IN UNITED STATES. 










































Statement showing the number and class of vessels built, and the tonnage thereof, in 






















the several states and Territories of the United States, from 1815 to 1849, ‘d 
inclusive. 7 
CLASS OF VESSELS.————. Total num- TOTAL. ‘ 
Sloops and ber of ves ‘ 
Ships. Brigs. Schr’s. eunitaaia, Steam’s. sels built. Tons and 95ths Fi 
aes ae. ee WM. CR A as - 1,314..154,624 39 : 
ot RN eR . Sa eee at. he 1,403..131,668 04 
WE bb he dunn dana 34.. ea kt RR ES 1,073.. 86,393 37 
eee pa Se 53... a. 2 Se oot we 895.. 82.421 99 
NN eo at Een 83... ee oe | REE 850.. 79,817 86 3 
Bak occ tb caneeleees 7 ee 60.. 30L.. RRA 534.. 47,784 01 : 
Lo a 43... 89.. 248.. at aewa coe S07.. 55,856 01 
Wi cotkakscdccumosbehes 64... GOR... ceeticd, ee a6 4a acaws 623.. 75,346 93 f 
a es “a $5... . 260... 165.. 15.. 622.. 75,006 57 F 
Citeseiedsakausonaee 56... 15... Py oe 166.. 26.. 781... 90,939 00 
RR ee 56. «(«3907-. «= 508. ~*~ TOR... 35.. 994..114,997 25 
Ee OR Pema 3.3. te. ae 45.. 1,012..126,438 35 
ES aes Sage Oe 58 .. 133... 464... 241... 38.. 934..104,342 67 
Mi ici Stetds eden Tinh 108... 474.. 196... K 884.. 98,375 58 
ee i PE OE ET IO 44.. .. Gee. * Bees 43.. 785.. 77,098 65 
ee RR AA ie oa .. SS... Ge. 3. 37.. 637.. 58,094 94 
Ee aeaes 72.. 95.. 416.. 04... 34.. 711.. 85,962 68 
, are ehe soce 132... 43... Be. 122... 100.. 1,065..144,539 16 
Eabivicse< cheven eee 144.. 169.. 625.. 185.. 65.. 1,188..161,626 36 q 
| Eee sven 98 .. oa. BW... MR 68.. 937..118,330 37 ee 
1835 (for 9 months......-. 25... 50... 302.. 100.. 30.. SO7.. 46,238 52 g 
BE vee sewtSecdchdedes 93... 65.. 444... 164.. 124.. 890..113,627 49 ¥ 
BODE dcicdésvcdiccvecs See 67.. a ee 168.. 135.. 949..122,987 22 si 
a ndncndens 66.. 7%... “we.. 153... 90.. 898..113,135 44 
ee a CR aay ira 89... 439.. 122.. 195.. 858..120,988 34 : 
Were avetncees. 5 oer tinge 97.. o.. 270..  s¢.: 64... 872..118,309 23 
OER Waa cbacancssaeueass 114.. 101.. an .. 157... 78.. 762..118,293 71 
1842. . .200--+ ecnncoses 116..  91.. 273.. 404.. 137.. 3,021..129,083 64 
1843 (for 9 months)...... Se... 34.. 138 .. 173... 79.. 482.. 63,617 77 ss 
| pean ae ees «RC ites @:. O..  wes.. 163.. 766..103,537 29 i 
IBORLK sin scene escecce. 296.4 ST se 322... 342... 163.. 1,038..146,018 02 
L846.....----+---0-0--- 100.. 164-.. 576... 355.. 225.. 1,420..188,203 93 
L847 2222 ee ee eee eee eee 151.. 168... 689.. 392.. 198.. 1,598..243,732 67 
eS eee jetnadeeees O54.. 174.. 701... 54%.. 178...1,851..918.,075 54 
0 NEY REIL oo. | 198.. 1248... G623.. S37¥.. 908.. 1,547..256,577 47 


Reese at ae 


6. BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS EXPORTED FROM UNITED 





STATES FROM 1821 TO 1849. BS 
Years. Value. Years. Value. Total. by 
ee $12,341,901 00........ 1836.... 10,614,130 00........ ¥ 
1822...... 13,856,847 00........ $837.... 9,568,250 00.5..7524. é 
ae 13,767,847 00........ 1838.... 9,636,650 00.....<.- 
1624...... 15,059,484 00........ 1839.... 14,147,779 00....... 5 
1625...... 11,634,449 00........1840.... 19,067,535 00........ 
1826...... 11,303,496 00........ 1841.... 17,196,102 00........ ‘ 
3007...... 31605,556 60........ 1842.... 16,902,876 00........ @ 
1828..... . 11,463,144 00........ 1843.... 11,204,123 00........ Ee 
RS Se 1844.... 17,970,135 00........ = 
| eee - 12,075,430 00........ 1845.... 16,743,421 00........ 
Sc ais cate 17,538,227 00........ 1846.... 27,701,121 00........ 
ae - 12,424,703 00........ i847.... 68,701,921 .00........ 
$B03...0.00 24900, 10 9Ol... <... 1848.... 37,472,751 00........ 
1834...... 11,524,024 00........ 1049.... 36,155,507 00........ i 


1835....+2 12,009,399 00........ _ 





—.22----$509,155,912 00 





Bisley 
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7.—8TEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE SOUTH AND EUROPE. 


We publish the annexed with great satisfaction. When in Charleston during 
last September, we learned that an enterprising gentleman of that city had 
visited Europe, for the purpose of making such arrangements as would lead to 
the immediate establishment of a line of steam-ships to Charleston. God grant 
it may be true! Let the south concentrate in her midst all the elements of 


power. 
SOUTHERN OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION CONVENTION. 


The Norfolk and Portsmouth (Virginia) papers contain the proceedings of 
the convention assembled at Old Point Hotel on the 4th instant, to consider the 
expediency of establishing a direct trade from the south with Europe, and of 
forming an Ocean Steam Navigation Company, &c. Horace L. Kent, Esquire, 
presided. The meeting continued till the 5th, when James Lyons, of Rich- 
mond, reported from a committee of thirteen, a series of resolutions, which were 
adopted, the principal being as follows : 

Resolved, As the opinion of this convention, that it is of great importance to 
Virginia, and all the southern states whose produce is sent to New-York and 
other northern ports for shipment to foreign markets, and whose passengers 
embark at those ports, that a direct communication, by a line of steamers, should 
be established between Chesapeake Bay and the Island of Great Britain, and 
thence with other markets of the world, until a direct communication can be 
established with the continent of Europe. 

Resolved, That the southern states are entitled to participate equally with the 
north, and every other section of the country, in the benefits of the government 
of the United States, to which they have contributed, and do contribute in every 
valuable quality and material, as largely as any other section of the nation; and 
it is the duty, therefore, of the government, to afford them equal postal facilities 
with those which are afforded to the north, or any other section. And as it 
would be a very great facility to the people of the southern states, generally, 
and especially southern Atlantic states, as well as economical, to be able to 
transinit and receive their letters to and from a southern port, instead of send- 
ing them to and receiving them from Boston and New-York, it is the duty of 
the government to afford as much aid to the establishment of a line of Ocean 
Steamers from the south as it has afforded to similar lines from the north. 

Committees were appointed to memorialize Congress and the state legislature, 
in furtherance of the objects of the meeting, and an adjournment then took 
place, to such time and place as one of these committees shall designate. 
Speeches were made by Hon. Messrs. Meade, of Virginia; Ewing, of Tennessee ; 
Morehead, of Kentucky ; Judge Mason, Robert G. Scott, and James Lyons. 


8.—THE NORTH AMERICAN WHALE AND SEAL FISHERIES. 


From the report of Mr. James Arnold, made to a convention of the friends of 
a Protective Tariff, in 1843, we gather some interesting particulars in regard to 
this branch of the fisheries. Six hundred and fifty ships are employed, measur- 
ing 193,000 tons, and manned by 16,500 men. These vessels, when ready for 
sea, with their stock of provisions on board, are worth $20,120,000. ‘The returns 
in 1841 were $7,359,022. After paying the /ays of the men and the expenses 
of the voyage, there was left as the profits on the $20,000,000, $4,585,634. The 
whale ships are owned by citizens exclusively, for the statutes of the United 
States expressly prohibit foreigners from entering into the whale fishery under 
the American flag. A singular case occurred in New-Bedford about fifteen 
years ago. An individual who owned the sixteenth of a ship, became very 
indignant, because in some particular, the owners of the fifteen-sixteenths 
did not adopt his views. The ship was just ready for the South Seas. He sold 
for one dollar, one half of his sixteenth, to a little English tailor in the town, 
for the express purpose of effecting a forfeiture of the whole ship! He imme- 
ately caused information to be communicated to the Custom-House officers, and 
had the vessel seized as she was about to weigh anchor. 

The other owners at once filed their libel in Admiralty, setting forth the frau- 
dulent sale, and the illegal intent of the parties. While suit was pending, the self- 
35 VOL. I. 
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willed owner became fearful that the affair would terminate in the forfeiture o/ 
his own part, and no more, and consented to sell out to the others at a fair 
price ; and the federal officers consented to the cancelling of the pretended 
sale. We have spoken of the pecuniary value of the fisheries ; but it is as 4 
nursery for seamen, that they are a subject of such interest and importance 
Their dangers and hardships form the character of the American seamen. 

From Macgregor’s book we make an extract, which describes the manner of 
life of the New-England fishermen. ‘This is the prose : 

‘The Americans follow two or more modes of fitting out for fisheries. The 
first is accomplished by six or seven farmers, or their sons, building a schoone; 
during winter, which they man themselves, (as all the Americans on the sea- 
coast are more or less seamen, as well as farmers,) and after fitting the vesse 
with necessary stores, they proceed to the Banks, Gulf of St. Lawrence, or 
Labrador, and loading their vessels with fish, make a voyage between spring 
and harvest. The proceeds they divide, after paying any balance they may owe 
for outfit. They remain at home to assist in gathering their crops, and proceed 
again for another cargo—which is salted down, and not afterwards dried : this 
is termed the mud-fish, and kept for home consumption. The other plan is, when 
a merchant, or any other person owning a vessel, lets her to ten or fifteen men 
on shares, he finds the vessel and nets ; the men pay for all the provisions, 
hooks and lines, and for the salt necessary to cure their proportion of the fish 
One of the number is acknowledged master, but he has to catch fish as well as 
the others, and receives about twenty shillings per month for navigating the 
vessel; the crew have five-eighths of the fish caught, and the owners three- 
eighths of the whole. 

“ The first spring voyage is made to the Banks; the second, either to the 
Banks, Gulf of St. Lawrence, or the Coast of Labrador ; the third, or fall voy- 
age, is again to the Banks; and a fourth, or second fall voyage, is also made, 
sometimes, to the Banks.” 

From the Pilgrim address of Mr. Prentiss, we give the same fact, but adorned 
with all the ornaments that a gorgeous imagination could throw over the sub- 
ject. This is the poetry of the sailor's life : 

“They drive the Dryads from their accustomed haunts, and force them to 
desert each favorite grove ; for upon river, creek and bay, they are busy trans- 
forming the rude forest into stanch and gallant vessels. From every inlet or 
indenture along the rocky shore, swim forth these ocean birds—born in the 
wild wood, fledged upon the wave. Behold how they spread their white pinions 
to the favoring breeze, and wing their flight to every quarter of the globe—the 
carrier pigeons of the world! It is upon the unstable element, the sons of 
New-England have achieved their greatest triumphs. ‘Their adventurous prows 
vex the waters of every sea. Bold and restless as the old Northern Vikins, they go 
forth to seek their fortunes in the mighty deep. The ocean is their pasture, and 
over its white prairies, they follow the monstrous herds that feed upon the azure 
fields. As the hunter casts his lasso upon the wild horse, so they throw their 
lines upon the tumbling whale. They ‘draw out the Leviathan with a hook’— 
they ‘fill his skin with barbed iron,’ and in spite of his terrible strength, they 
‘part him among the merchants.’ To them, there are no ‘pillars of Hercules.’ 
They seek with avidity new regions, and fear not to be ‘the first that ever burst’ 
into unknown seas. Had they been the companions of Columbus, the great 
mariner would not have been urged to return, though he had sailed westward to 
his dying day.” 

Macgregor also furnishes a graphic description of the Seal Fishery, with which 
we conclude this article. We think the term of “ Codfish Aristocracy” need 
not be deemed so very offensive after all : 


SEAL FISHERY. 
f 


“The great and primary business of the people of Newfoundland is that o 
pursuing and catching the inhabitants of the ocean. If habit, as is generally 
allowed, becomes nature, the Newfoundlanders are naturally, from their pursuits, 
certainly the most adventurous and fearless men in the world. Courage and 
industry, which certainly prevail, are to them absolutely necessary. 
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The Seal Fishery, as it is generally termed, has only become important within 
the present century. It is little more than thirty years since the first vessels 

ventured among those formidable fields of ice that float from the northern regions, 

during the months of March, April and May, down to the coast of Newfoundland. 

Those who are acquainted with the terrific grandeur, particularly during stormy 

weather, of the lofty islands and mountains of ice, covering often from two 

hundred to three hundred miles of the ocean, and occasionally arrested by the 

coasts or shoals, will admit that it requires more intrepidity to brave the dangers 

of these elements than to encounter a military fortification. 

* The vessels equipped for the seal fishery, are from 60 to 120 tons each, with 
crews of from sixteen to thirty men. They are always prepared for sea, with 
necessary stores, fire-arms, poles to defend them from the ice, ete., before the 
feast of Saint Patrick. Immediately after, the crews at the harbors, then frozen 
over, collect together, with all assistance from the shoremen, and dividing them- 
selves into two rows on the ice, and provided with hatchets, large saws, and 
strong poles, fixed on two lines far enough separate to allow their largest 
schooners to pass. ; 

“Each party cuts along its respective line, and they divide the solid mass be- 
tween them into squares, which are shoved with poles under the firm ice, con- 
tinuing this laborious operation until a channel is open to the sea. The ves- 
sels then proceed to the field-ice, pushing their way through the openings, or 
working to windward of it, until they meet it covered with vast herds of 
seal. 

“Where these occur, the part on which they are is called ‘ seal-meadows.’ 
These animals are surprised by the seal-hunters while they are sleeping on the 
ice, and attacked with fire-locks, or with strong bludgeons, which are considered 
preferable. But the hunters have frequently to shoot the large ones, which 
will turn upon the men and make resistance. ‘The piteous moan and cry of the 
young ones during the slaughter, require more than common nerves to disre- 
gard. The hooded seals will draw their hoods, which are shot-proof, over their 
heads. 

“The skins, with the fat, surrounding the bodices, are shipped off together, 
and the sealped carcasses left on the ice. The pelts, or scalps, are carried to 
vessels, and packed close in the hold; but the weather often is such as to leave 
no time to scalp the seal on the ice, and the carcasses are then carried whole to 
the vessel. 

“ The situation of these vessels, during the storms of snow and sleet, which 
they have at that season inevitably to encounter, is attended with fearful danger. 
Many vessels have been crushed to pieces by the tremendous power of the ice 
closing on them, and their crews have also not unfrequently perished. Storms 
during the night, among the ice, must be truly terrible; yet the hardy New- 
foundland Seal Hunters seem even to court these sublime and hazardous 
adventures. 

** When the vessels are loaded with scalps, or if unsuccessful, when the ice 
is scattered, and all except the islands is dissolved by the heat of the advancing 
summer, they return to their respective ports. Some vessels, which succeed 
soon after meeting the ice in filling up a cargo, make a second voyage. 

“ The fat, or seal-blubber, is separated from the skins, cut into pieces, and 
put into frame-work vats, through which, and small boughs inside, the oil oozes 
on being exposed to the sun. In three or four weeks it runs rapidly off, and 
becomes the seal oil of commerce. 

* The planters sell their seal pelts to the merchants, who manufacture the oil 
and ship it off in hogsheads. Seals are stlll caught at Newfoundland and Labrador, 
on the plan first adopted, by strong nets set across such narrow channels as they 
are in the habit of passing through.”—Mr. Frost, in N. O Crescent. 


9.—TRADE OF CALIFORNIA. 


We have received from Col. Collier, the Collector, (says the Courier,) the 
following synopsis of revenue received, bonded merchandise, &c. &c., up to 
the quarter ending June 30, 1850 :— 
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Total amount of merchandise in bond, June 30, 1850, is valued at. ._ $118,132 00 
Total amount of duties on merchandise in bond, June 30, 1850_... 38,948 59 
Total amount of merchandise withdrawn for exportation, from No- 
vember 12, 1849, to June 30, 1850, inclusive, valued at 236,242 00 
Total amount of duties on merchandise withdrawn for exportation, 
from November 12, 1849, to June 30, 1850_.... .... --.. 75,569 85 
Total amount received for duties from November 12, 1849, ‘to June 
889,542 93 


The following is a schedule of the American and foreign vessels arriving in 
the port of San Francisco, from May 1 to July 29, together with their tonnage 
and number of passengers that have arrived during that period :— 


Nations. N 0. Tons. | Nations. 
American 96,083 | Tahitian 
English 23,461 | Austrian 
EE ee 289 | Bremen 
3,115 

ND Oe | 500 

876 | Portuguese.............. 1 278 
eee 1,476 | Equadorian 1 402 
a ine ttghbineons 3 377 | Norwegian. . keaars ll 166 
Hamburg.............. 5 1,253 | Prussian 1 420 
es 207 | Russian l 904 


Total number of vessels, 467. ‘Tonnage, American, 96,083 ; foreign, 36,784 
Total, 132,867. 
PASSENGERS. 


Males. Females. Total. 
American 8,279 261 8,540 
PONS 0 Sect eccncccsecdssen 815 5,751 


13,215 1,076 14,291 


10.—OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION 


We present the following interesting statements in regard to the progress, 
capacity of boats, and present arrangement of ocean steamers between the 
United States and Europe. 

“Three years ago ocean steam navigation was entirely in British hands 
Two years since the only line of American steamships afloat suited to ocean 
navigation in the merchant service, consisted of the two small boats running 
between New York and the Bremen line. There are now siz large steamers 
running regularly between New York and Chagres. There are an equal or 
greater number on the Pacific side, and existing projects contemplate twenty in 
all within a year for the Pacific seas. ‘There are lines also to New Orleans, 
Havana, Savannah, Charleston, in addition to those named in the above list, 
and every shipyard and machine shop in New-York city is tasked to its utmost 
capacity in this branch of service. ‘There are no less than 17 ocean steamers 
on the stocks at the present time in New-York city. 

“The competition between the American and English lines will soon call 
into use the best skill of both countries. The recent voyages of the Atlantic, 
the first of Collins’ line, and of the Asia, the last of Cunard’s boats, show that 
an increase of speed may still be expected in ocean steamers.— That route, 
or that line, which shall reduce the voyage to Europe to the shortest period of 
time, will be the most successful. 
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OCEAN STEAMERS TO RUN BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE IN 1850. 










Diameter of Length of Diameterof Capacity of 
Names. Tonnage. Length. Breadth, Cost. eylinder. stroke. paddies. engine in horse 
power. 









COLLINS’ LINE. eet ft. 
Addemtie.. oc << << 3000... 200... .46....650,000 295.000 Dein BS. ccc cccces 769 
ib « 0000... .290....46....650,000 ....95.... 9 _ See 












Adriatic. .... +--+ 3000.2... -- 2-2 ee cece eens ce cen eee eee ens e eee wncenee 






oe 




















CUNARD’S LINE. ; 
Caledonia wen eeee is aint ethene on tid a deat tmeen skews ee dl 
Hibernia.......- ia Ai dati odie ‘ai Sallnie xin an eet sss tah a aed ae ee Ai 
oe re DRA Att ecRgnonsntacese> Ss» 6%) cg Gane taseeeaneenee 550 pg 
America ........ RE TRS Te 700 MK: 
= (as... po ose SR RS ae a SON 700 
Niagara......-.. Oo cutl OOS bn ck. co skate abackevesetansnaceetn 700 z 
Europa ......--- a SE a EN Ry IB 700 
Mn edséidns Poe a ee | SE eR, SS R00 
EE didewecs a CN ag Oc oe cca Seas Mm... G22 ae 800 
HAVRE LINE. 
ee, BONO. 6 6 BOO. 60s 8B no 2s SSRj000 occ Bbcocc BacccD¥cccaddoccen’ ‘i 
DE cchkesuewse Badin a%, ane cae aed GH ckacedasdcdtsuenees etue aiknetieues 4 
BREMEN LINE. 
Washington ..... St aL on Ue ea er: Se os ps ae 
ed Be 6, CUO o os cMcebesecgaesccae 1c dndittedcheandna es pees 
GLASGOW LINE. 
Glasgow city..... 1600....... EEMdateuc dace abd solve as dee eskkeas ees ocoeste 
GALWAY LINE. 





ViCOTOY ccccccce cocccccccescccccccccoscccccs cocccccccccsteceescccccecececes 






11—BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


a We published a few months ago in our pages an article upon the progress of 

ha American steam navigation across the Atlantic, which showed very unfavorably 
towards our countrymen in comparison with the English. We are glad now to 
have an opportunity of extracting from a paper in the New York Herald, many 
facts and statistics of a more satisfactory and gratifying character. 

We have from the commencement felt a deep interest in the subject of ocean 
steam navigation, and have kept ourselves informed from time to time of the 
precise state of affairs connected with it. With the view, therefore, of placing 
our readers in possession of the exact state of this trial of skill and enterprise, 
we place before them the results up to this time—that is, the comparative 
speed of the steamship Atlantic, and the vessels of the Cunard line, in their 
passages to and from Liverpool. 

According to the official register of the Cunard Company, the average length 
of passage of those vessels, was, in the year 1849: 













Days. Hours 





os oe ns as wae 9 21 
The average length of passage from New York to Halifax, was. 2 14 








Average passage from New York to Liverpool of the Cunard 

ad ED, «. 0 xknese mass abe Kanon ~ntbunladdl a, weida 12 11 
The American steamship Atlantic on her first trip to Liverpool, 
and with a broken engine for five days and a half, made the 








TT Acs on nk 4s <o0 .pheeiieieindiece anne alone 13 8 
Difference in favor of the Cunard steamships under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and against the Atlantic under the reverse... .. ai 21 





The actual time lost by the Atlantic was at least forty hours on her trip to 
Liverpool ; and when we add to that her decrease of speed on account of her 
broken engine, it must be admitted that her outward trip was an extraordinary 
one. 

Now, let us investigate the comparative homeward passages of the Atlantic 
and the Cunard steamships during the year 1849, and also the comparative pas- 
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sage of that vessel and those of the Cunard steamships which left Liverpool a 
short time before she did, and the one which left after her. 

By the official records of the Cunard Company, it appears that during the 
year 1849 the average length of the passages of the steamships of that line, 
was— 

Days. Hrs. Min 

PUNE NEE Si Rds 05s Vid cnn csde ceescizcwsiowes 11 3 
From Halifax to New-York 2 7 
10 


Passage of the Atlantic from Liverpool to New-York, with a 
head wind and sea all the time, and a gale a good portion 


Difference in favor of the Atlantic over the average passage of 
ap ee ee eee a ae 2 5 45 


Now for the trip of the two Cunard steamships, which left Liverpool a short 

time before she did and the one that left that port after her :— 
Days. Hrs. Min 

The steamship America left Liverpool on the 25th of May, 

and arrived at New-York on the 6th of June at 6} o’clock 

A.M., thus making the trip in 11 20 
The Atlantic left Liverpool on the 29th of April, and made the 

passage in 11 
Difference in favor of the Atlantic 
The Asia left Liverpool on May 18th, at 1 P.M., and arrived at 

Boston May 28th, at 1 30 P.M., thus making the trip to the 

latter port in 10 
Difference between Boston and New-York 
Time that would have been occupied by the Asia if she had 

come to New-York instead of to Boston 10 


Difference in favor of the Asia. ......-..............--.-- te 


In comparing the passages of the Asia and the Atlantic, it must be borne in 
mind, that from the time when the latter left Liverpool, until she arrived at 
New-York, she experienced, with the exception of eight hours, a succession of 
head winds, which increased at times to gales, and had to encounter an extra- 
ordinary rough head sea, which retarded her progress, at the lowest calculation, 
twenty-four hours ; whereas, on the contrary, the Asia had fair winds almost all 
of the way, and used her sails. The result, then, is this :— 

Days. Hrs. Min 
Passage of the Asia with fair winds almost all of the distance, 

| SE a a Seen eee FR A 10 «21 
Passage of the Atlantic, with head winds and gales and seas, 

all of the distance, with the exception of eight hours... ..- 11 4 


Difference in favor of the Asia under these cireumstances.... _- 6 


Let us take the Canada, the Cunard steamship, which left Liverpool after the 
Atlantic, and arrived at Boston on Wednesday :— 


She made the trip in 
The Atlantic made it in 


In favor of the Atlantic from port to port 
Add difference in distance 


‘Total difference in favor of the Atlantic 


To sum up all, therefore, and to come to the point, we have established by 
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the above figures, which are taken from official records, three points in the re- 
sult, viz. :— 

That the steamship Atlantic, with a broken engine, and against head seas, 
made the outward trip to Liverpool within twenty hours of the average passages 
of the Cunard steamships during the year 1849, which certainly was doing 
better than could have been reasonably expected under the circumstances. 

That the Atlantic made more than an average passage of the Cunard steam- 
ships in 1849, on her trip from Liverpool to New-York, the difference in her favor 
being two days and six hours. 

That she beat the steamship America, which left Liverpool four days before 
her, sixteen hours. 

That she beat the Canada, which left Liverpool three days after her, twenty- 
two hours and forty-five minutes. 

That the Atlantic, with heavy head seas, head winds and gales all the passage, 
with the exception of eight hours, was beaten by the Asia—which experienced 
favorable winds almost all of the way, and used her sails almost all the pas- 
sage—only fourteen hours. 

In whatever way we view this subject, Mr. E. K. Collins, the enterprising 
originator of this splendid new line of American steamships, the stockholders 
and the public of the United States, have every reason to rejoice at the result, 
thus far, of their performances. With such a commencement, under such un- 
favorable circumstances, what may we not reasonably expect of those steam- 
ships hereafter! Let it be borne in mind, too, that the Canada and America, 
whose passages we have compared with that of the Atlantic, are the fastest of 
the Cunard line, and are the two vessels which made the shortest passages from 
Liverpool to Halifax, from Liverpool to Boston, and from Liverpool to New- 
York, in the year 1849, as well as from Boston to Liverpool, and New-York to 
Liverpool, according to the official statement, as published by the Cunard Com- 
pany, through their agent at Halifax. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
PROGRESS OF SOUTHERN RAILROADS. 


We are indebted to the Rail-road Journal, edited by Henry V. Poor, Esq., 
whose personal acquaintance we had the pleasure of forming last summer in 
New-York, for much of the following interesting matter, relating to Southern 
Rail-road enterprise. His paper is deserving of a very wide circulation, and we 
are glad to learn is obtaining it. 


1.—MOBILE AND OHIO AND ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAIL-ROAD. 


We are gratified to see that this bill, granting lands in aid of these important 
reads, has passed Congress and become a law. It grants alternate sections of 
land for the whole length of the two roads, (which is not far from 1,000 miles,) 
provided they can be found within 15 miles of the line of the road. 

This bill secures the early construction of a rail-road from Lake Michigan to 
the Gulf of Mexico, in an almost straight line. It opens to the great lakes the 
shortest possible communication with the gulf, and brings the products of the 
tropics and of high northern latitudes within close proximity. Its line is iden- 
tical with that of the diredfion of trade, and must ever constitute one of its 
great channels between the extremes of the Union. 

Without this grant these roads could not have been built for many years. 
With it their early construction is certain. They will traverse sections of 
the country far removed from navigable waters, which, for the want of suitable 
means of transportation, have attracted but little attention, and which are but 
thinly peopled, though of great fertility. These roads will put a new face upon 
the condition of things at the south, and impart to that section the stimulant 
which the steam engine always administers to a people among whom it is in- 
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troduced. ‘They will give a new importance to Mobile as a seaport, and make 
it one of the leading commercial towns of the south. The country will reap a 
much greater benefit from these roads, than the value of the grant which has 
secured their construction. This great line of railroad will give to Cairo the 
importance of position, which has been claimed for it by those who have been 
endeavoring to build up a city at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
It will make it the entrepot of trade for Southern Illinois, and the shipping port 
in the winter for the produce of that great State-—It will be the point where 
the travel will leave the Mississippi for the land route north. From the june- 
tion of the Ohio, the Mississippi is always navigable for the largest class boats 
For a greater part of the year Cairo can be reached by railroad much cheaper 
than by steamboat. Below that point the river will always offer the cheapest 
carriage. This will constitute that place the shipping point of an immense 
amount of produce. Its proximity to the coal fields of Illinois is another fact in 
its favor. As we said before, the completion of the above roads is all that is 
wanted to make it what its friends claim it is capable of becoming, the commer- 
cial capital of Illinois. 


2.—ALABAMA AND TENNESSEE RAILROAD. 


A large convention of the stockholders in this road was held at Shelby Springs 
on the 13th ult., forthe purpose of considering the steps to be taken in relation 
to the commencement and prosecution of this work. 

By the report of the committee in the business of the convention, it appears 
that the subscriptions to the capital stock of the company are as follows : 

Mobile $200,000 
Selma 231,000 
Shelby, Bibb and Perry 116,000 
Talladega a 185,000 
Benton 117,000 
74,000 
$923,000 
To which should be added the appropriation of the legislature, variously esti- 
mated at from $260,000 to $300,000. By the act of the legislature this appro 
priation was divided into three parts, pro rata, aceording to the distance, viz 
from Selma to the Coosa river in Shelby county, from the Coosa river to Gads 
den, and from Gadsden to Gunter’s Landing. ‘This division would give from 
$206,965 to $238,806 of the appropriation to be applied to the two divisions 
from Selma to Gadsden, making the totzl present means of the company to build 
the road from Selma to Gadsden equal to from $1,129,965 to $1,161,806. In 
this estimate of the means of the company, the value of the grading already 
done, is not included ; this is estimated at $60,000. 

By the report of the chief engineer it @ppears, that the total cost of the road 
on one of the routes surveyed complete for the reception of its furniture and 
motive power, is as follows: 

From Selma to Montevallo 

From Selma to Coosa river, in Shelby county 1,129,782 

From Selma to ‘Talladega 1,519,874 
a Gadsden 2,198,696 

The following table shows the proportion, in this estimate of the cost of th 
road, between the grading or work, which may be executed by the commor 
labor of the country, and the iron, engineering, ayd mechanical labor : 


Grading or work which Iron, enginering, 

may be executed by the and mechanical 
common labor of the labor. 

country. 
Selma to Montevallo $527,770 
Selma to Coosa river, in Shel- 

by county 2 843,333 
Selma to Talladega 1,142,042 
“Gadsden. ... 598,936 1,499,760 
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It is evident from an inspection of this table, that with the present means of 
the company it is practicable to grade the road to Gadsden, and to build it to 
Montevallo, without incurring liabilities. 

The subscriptions which have been made may be divided into two classes— 
Ist, those which will be paid fer in cash, and 2d, those which will be paid for 


in labor. 

The first class is estimated to comprise the— 
NID. 6. 2 om inky icine Biv ddl athatiete baal $200,000 
Selma FE eis kit: 5 iiceen-@. md Sanghi api dee aed 200,000 
SN ND oe sg on asc een in wi cleile Sebi 76,000 
Talladega ‘ gone + i Aca ete ietinre 4s seemed edie a 
Benton oP OR Aa EGE foci 4: 65,000 
Sh ee | I rere 40,000 





$681,000 


a 


Total probable cash means..........................9§ 
The second class, or subscriptions payable in labor, may be estimated for— 


Rt ci, idl ee aE oS ke ed $31,000 
I NO a 5 in da cineesw nenmnnds aeadienht 40,000 
NE iso 0 caw k in x eithd Dn thus cles aes Soe Caaf aeeh 85,000 
Ter ei ae Se ge 52,000 


34,000 


Total probable subscription payable in labor.... ~~. ..- 


According to this division it would require— 

Ist. But an addition of $280,463 to the labor subscription to grade the road 
to Gadsden, and to build it to the Coosa river. 

2d. An addition of $222,236 to the cash subscription, and of $355,936 to the 
labor subscription, would be required to grade the road to Gadsden and to con- 
struct it to ‘Talladega. 

3d. An addition of $356,936 to the labor subscription, and of $679,954 to the 
cash subscription, would be needed to build the road from Selma to Gadsden. 

In view of the favorable character of the country for the construction of a 
cheap and effective railroad, and of the certainty that, when completed, your 
enterprise will yield a handsome dividend on its cost ; the committee believe 
that, as soon as the road is commenced and proof is given that it will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted, renewed and increased confidence will be established, and the 
subscriptions will be largely augmented. 

In addition to the means above provided, a bill has already passed the Senate 
of the United States, of a similar character to those in favor of other roads, aid- 
ing this work by a grant of the public lands. Should this bill become a law, it 
will largely add to the means of this company. 

The committee advise that the road should be placed under contract at once, 
and express a belief that it can be completed in three years. 

In relation to furnishing this road with Alabama rails, the committee say : 

The question of the propriety of furnishing this road with Alabama iron has 
been referred to the committee. The committee consider it a matter of very 
great importance to the company, that this subject should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and, if practicable, that arrangements ahould be made to procure Ala- 
bama iron rails. The supplies of excellent iron ore and coal, on and near the 
route of the road, are great ; unrivalled facilities for the cheap manufacture of 
iron also exist, and the committee do not conceive why, with these great advan- 
tages, the whole road, or a large portion of the road, should not be laid with 
Alabama rails. The committee will not enter into a discussion of the merits of 
this question, but would suggest that the directors could not adopt a policy 
which would be more conducive to the interests of the company and of the 
country traversed by the road, than to make, if practicable and consistent with 
the interests of the company, such arrangements as will cause the iron to be 


manufactured among ourselves. 
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Whether the rails shall be made of Alabama iron or not, this project we see 
has already turned the attention of the people of that State toward their great 
mineral resources, and will have the effect to bring into use what, to a great 
extent, would have remained dormant, but for such a work. 

The road is to be one of the first class, as far as construction is concerned 
Of the ability of the people interested in it to build it in three years, we have 
not a doubt. They can now commence work with a very respectable amount 
of means secured, a much larger proportion of the cost than most works of a 
similar character in the west can show. Certainly no difficulty will be met in 
obiaining the additional amount wanted as the work progresses. 

3.—BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


The revenue for the month of August, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
has been as follows : : 

Passengers. Freight. 

$31,773 82 $73,550 29 
23,256 86 3,674 61 

$55,030 68 $77,224 90 

Making an aggregate of $105,324 11 on the Main Stem, and $26,931 47 on 
the Washington Branch—the total being $132,225 58. 

The above shows an increase over the corresponding month of last year of 
$12,705 59, being $5,665 61 onthe Main Stem, and $7,042 78 on the Wash- 
ington Branch. 

4.—PACIFIC R. R., MISSOURI. 

At a recent election in St. Louis county, the proposition to subscribe 
$100,000 on behalf of the county, to the Pacific Railroad, was submitted to the 
vote of the people, and carried, by yeas 4,248, against nays 467. 


5.—NASHVILLE AND CHATTANOOGA RAILROAD, TENN. 


Col. V. K. Stevenson, the intelligent and go-ahead President of the above 
road, has been in this place for the last ten or fifteen days, waiting to see the 
operations on this end of the road fairly under way. We have heretofore men- 
tioned that the Irish laborers had arrived, and they are now only waiting for the 
tools, which had been heard from early in the week, and were expected daily 
The work from this place to the Tennessee River is very heavy, and Col. Ste- 
venson very properly deems it essential that he should watch over it with vigi- 
lance. From the character of the contractors, we have reason to believe that 
the work will be pressed forward to an early completion.—Chattanooga Gazette 


6.—WILMINGTON AND RALEIGH RAILROAD, N.C. 

It is with great pleasure we lay before our readers the following statement of 
the progress and prospects of our Road in well-doing. Should the present 
business continue, and we see no reason to doubt it, the stock of the Company 
will be looking up, and those who have continued to hold it will reap the fruits 
of their confidence in its ultimate value, which wiil still more greatly improve 
when the Wilmington and Manchester Road is finished : 


Comparative statement of Receipts on the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad for the 
year ending October, 1849 and 1850, for 10 months. 
Amount Amount Difference, 
Months receipts. Months. receipts. gain. 
21,259 26....1849, October.... 25,162 14.... 4,502 88 
16,743 10.... November... 21,562 54.... 4,819 44 
38,222 60-— December,.. 41,446 34.... 3,223 74 
17,271 7: 50. January.... 24,396 63.... 7,124 85 
19,138 76 February..-. 31,771 94.... 12,641 18 
42,874 66 Marc 49,189 79.... 6,315 13 
21,622 67 ori 26,017 27.... 4,354 60 
19,454 y 24,228 96.... 4,774 08 
35,172 90. 46,109 34.... 10,936 40 
161,38 39.... 31,737 14.... 15,347 85 





$248,181 94 $322,222 09 74,040 15 
Showing a gain in 10 months of $74,040 15, over the corresponding months of last year. 
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7—NORTH CAROLINA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


« [Ts to commence on New River, near Waynesboro’, in Wayne county, where 
the Wilmington Railroad crosses it. Thence, via Raleigh, keeping near 
Greensboro’, through Lexington to Charlotte, in Mecklenburg county, a dis- 
tance of about 220 miles.” ‘The capital stock of the Company is $3,000,000 ; 
one-third being subscribed by individuals, and the balance by the State. At 
Charlotte the road will connect with the Charlotte and South Carolina Railroad, 
which is to connect with the South Carolina Railroad at Columbia, and will 
soon be completed. On the north it will probably be connected with the Rich- 
mond and Danville Railroad, and form a part of a very direct line between the 
north and south. We understand that the above road will be ready for contract 
about the first of January next. 


8—WILMINGTON AND MANCHESTER RAILROAD, N. C. 


For the purpose of showing the present condition of this road, we copy the 
following extract from a letter of Gen. Harllee, President of the above road, to 
a gentleman at Cheraw, S. C., which latter place it is proposed to connect with 
the above road by a branch. 

Marion, C. H., August 23, 1850. 
James Powe t, Esq., 

Dear Sir: As all contingency is now fairly at an end, as to the construction 
of our railroad to the Great Pee Dee, | would suggest that you would consult 
with the Commissioners at Cheraw, as to the propriety of moving in opening 
the books for the stock of the company to connect a road with your place. 

We have under contract, with a few trifling exceptions, all the road from the 
Pee Dee to Manchester, including grading, timber, truss work, ete., and will 
commence laying the iron in January next at the western end. We have pur- 
chased 3000 tons, as you are aware, for the first 40 miles, and are now engaged 
in negotiations for the remainder to reach Pee Dee river, which I think will be 
consummated in a few weeks, and hope to take the next crop from the Pee Dee 
country. 

All of the grading in this State, east of the Pee Dee, is in progress, and a por- 
tion of the timber contracted for, and arrangements have been made to put the 
whole of the contracts not heretofore let for grading and timber in North Caro- 
lina, under way by Ist October next, and all that we require is the means to pur- 
chase iron, ete., for that portion lying between the Great Pee Dee and Wilming- 
ton. From this we have noapprehension ; with two-thirds of our capital paid 
in and expended, we can have no difficulty in negotiating our bonds for the rest 
on fair terms, even if North Carolina does nothing ; but it is confidently relied 
upon, that her next legislature will either subcribe or guarantee for the company 
from $200,000 to $300,000. 

I haye now an offer of iron for half cash and half credit, for ten years, for our 
bonds alone at a fair price. 

There can, therefore, be no uncertainty as to the ultimate completion of our 
road, or as to its business ; and the question is, is it of sufficient importance to 
your people, to make an investment to the amount required to secure a road 
from Cheraw to join it! I need not, I am sure, say anything to you on this point 
My object is to point out the propriety of beginning at once, if you intend un- 
dertaking it. The times are now prosperous, and the road can be built by an 
appropriation of such a portion of the means of those interested as will effect 
them. Thus far, our contractors have paid up and gone on with the work, 
without any diminution of their usual crops ; and although $100.000 worth of 
work or more has been completed, the loss of labor from other pursuits has not 
been felt, nor will that whichis yet to be bestowed upon the work. 


9—VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE RAILROAD, 


The Lynchburg Republican says that the tunnel near that place, which will 
form a part of the above named road, is rapidly progressing. The work has 
reached 95 feet upon the north, and 55 feet upon the southwest side, making a 
distance already accomplished of 150 feet. Two sets of hands are employed, 
which regularly relieve each other, night and day, thus enabling the tunnelling 
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to be carried on without intermission. The whole length of the tunnel will be 
about 450 feet, and will require until the middle of October to complete it. Along 
the entire line of improvement to Salem, the progress is most encouraging to 
the friends of the road. 


10.—ORANGE AND ALEXANDRIA RAILROAD, VIRGINIA. 


We learn that the board of directors of this railroad company at their recent 
meeting adopted the location of the road through Prince William and Fauquier 
counties, on what is called the upper line. 

This line passes about two miles and three quarters to the right of Brents- 
ville, and within seven-eighths of a mile of Milford. 

We learn also that the location of the road is now completed from Alex- 
andria to Gordonsville, and that the total distance is rather less than 8&9 
miles. 

The board have directed the energetic prosecution of the graduation from 
Bull Run to Culpepper Court House, which has hitherto been kept back until the 
question of routes was decided. 

We wish we were able to make a similar announcement for the Western sec- 
tion, and take the liberty to urge upon the friends of the work there, the pro- 
priety of forwarding an enterprise so important to their interests. A strong 
effort now might effect its commencement this fall, and certainly secure its com- 
pletion in the year 1852. 

There was a meeting of the stockholders of this company, held in this place, 
at the Lyceum Hall, B. E. Harrison in the chair, and J. H. Reid, Secretary 
The meeting was called for the special purpose of considering the application 
for the branch of the road to Warrenton. ‘The decision of the stockholders, we 
understand, was adverse to the application. 


11.—GREENVILLE AND COLUMBIA RAILROAD, SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


We have received the third annual report of the proceedings of the stockhold- 
ers of this company, at a meeting held at Newbury on the 10th of July last. The 
line of this road extends from Columbia via Newbury, and Anderson to Green- 
ville, and including a branch to Abbeville, is 1644 miles long. ‘The whole cost 
of the road and equipment is estimated at $1,384,876 74. The whole amount 
of means provided for its construction is $1,178,000, leaving only about $200,000 
yet to be obtained. The iron for nearly the whole road has been secured ; in 
part by a contract with the South-Caroiina Railroad for iron formerly used by 
that company, sufficient to lay 100 miles, and by purchase in England for 54 miles. 
It is expected that the portion of the line extending from Columbia to Newbury 
will be completed by the first of November next. Twenty-four miles, from 
Columbia to the crossing of Broad river, are already in operation, and contracts 
for grading the whole line have been made. This part of the road will be com- 
pleted probably before the superstructure can be had on the ground, as a large 
part of it will have to be transported for a long distance for some portions of the 
line. All the usual necessary steps, such as providing suitable depot grounds, 
etc., for the use of the road, have been taken, and the company are now actively 
and unitedly engaged in the vigorous prosecution of this great work, with sufh- 
cient means for its early completion. 

The completion of this work will carry railroad accommodations to the ex- 
treme parts of the state. Companies have been organized for the purpose of 
constructing branches from Laurens, and from Spartansburg and Union, to con- 
nect with the above near Newbury. The completion of these lines, with other 
projects in progress in other parts of the state, will give to South-Carolina ad- 
vantages of transportation scarcely excelled by any state in the Union, certainly 
by no southern state. Every part of her wide and fertile territory will have 
easy access to a market at all times, and all her means of wealth will at once be 
brought into notice and use. Those engaged in the construction of her public 
works fully appreciate their importance in increasing the value of property, and 
improving the condition of the whole community, and they enjoy a double reward 
of their labors, in the consciousness of conferring a substantial advantage upon 
their neighbers as well as themselves. Where a railroad is regarded in the light 
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PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURE OF COARSE COTTONS. 


of a public benefit, those entrusted with it are sure to labor with a zeal and dis- 
interestedness which we never witness in a project which has in view private 
ends alone. The spirit manifested by the directors of this road is a good illus- 
tration of this truth. The officers of the company for the present year, are 
Hon. John B. O’Neall, President ; William Patton, Daniel Blake, J. S. Preston, 
D. Nance, S. Fair, F. G. Thomas, T. C. Perrin, Joel Smith, J. N. Whitner, J 
P. Reid, V. McBee, Josiah Kilgore, Directors; W. Spencer Brown, Chief 


Engineer. 



















DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 
1~PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURE OF COARSE COTTONS. 








In the South, though the amount of machinery is still small, the increase has 
been very rapid during the last four years. 











Factories. Spindles. Capital. Bales Cotton used. 
South Carolina has... - - . ae RE 36,500... ... $1,000,000... ._ ... 15,000 
Georgia Ng thee Se Ce 2a Maa > | ee 1,306,000 ....... 27,000 
IS tytn bitin aia 0 = Oe >) ee 500,000... . = _- 5,500 
RE et 36,000... _ .- 1,000,000... 12,000 





Total.......92......136,220......$3,706,000__ ,....-. 59,500 


“ 

In the Western States the increase has not been less rapid. Along the val- 
ley of the Ohio there are mills at Pittsburg, Wheeling, Zanesville, Steubenville, 
Cincinnati and Cannelton. These, together with others in that valley, contain 
89,000 spindles, 56,000 of which are upon heavy sheetings, and the remainder, 
chiefly making No. 14 yarn, and they consume 22,000 bales of cotton—making, 
with the Southern mills, a consumption of 81,500 bales, or nearly one-ninth of 
the whole consumption of this country ; though the amount of capital invested 
is not at all in the same proportion. But the deficiency of capital does not af- 
fect their production of goods, as long as they are in operation. 

Pennsylvania and Maryland contain several large new mills, making the same 
fabrics. But coming farther north, we find the increase of machinery upon a 
larger scale. ‘The average size of our new mills is nearly double that of the old 
ones, and they have been erected and put in operation with wonderful celerity. 
Since the last depression, in 1843-4, the following increase has taken place in 


this vicinity : 
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all producing, or will soon be ready to produce, the heavy 
ings with = 


other States. 


Spindles. 
Atlantic Co., at Lawrence.............-....--.25,900 
Amoskeag Co., Manchester... ..........--.---- 20,000 
I I itt Asie AAAS wi sealed nid nah wo eens 20,000 
DE. SEINONI aoc oo a onc nmesaen o¢.000 a 15,000 
crite el a Seeks La sew enn aaomees 28,000 
Ns ite an oie nents igh mm eh 12,800 
Pepperell Co., Biddeford... .........-.------- _ 30,000 
NNN PO Ae 0 a oo a etahe ma ee al 30,000 
Stark Co., Manchester... ...-.--- te eae Ton 22,000 







These mills are chiefly owned in Boston, excepting the last named, and are 
sheetings and drill- 


ich our markets are overloaded. The erection of smaller mills is 


not alluded to; they have sprung up over all New-England, as well as in the 
Neither do we include any of the mills making finer fabrics. 
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2.--SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING COMPETITION. 


The New-York Herald, which has done the South much good service in a ya. 
riety of ways, thus speaks of our capacities in manufactures : 

The down east newspapers, particularly the Boston Daily Advertiser, are much 
engaged on the subject of southern cotton mills and manufactures. The ob- 
ject appears to be, in some cases, to show that the south cannot compete with 
the north in this business, notwithstanding some important advantages which 
the former possesses over the latter. They acknowledge that cotton costs the 
manufacturer of the south one cent per pound less than the manufacturer of 
New England has to pay for it. Taking even this statement to be correct, what 
would be the result! The mills of the Massachusetts Company, at Lowell, 
consume six million eight hundred thousand pounds of cotton per annum. One 
cent per pound saved, on that quantity, would amount to sixty-eight thousand 
dollars ; and, as these mills contain forty-five thousand seven hundred spindles, 
the annual saving to a mill of eleven thousand would be about seventeen thou- 
sand dollars, no mean item to deduct from the bill of cost for one year. The ca- 
pital stock of the above company is set down at one million eight hundred thou- 
sand doilars ; and the above assumed difference is equal to about three and three 
quarters per centum per annum on that enormous capital. But one cent per 
pound is not the real difference. The entire addition to cotton, in ¢ransitu from 
the cotton field to Lowell, will average two cents per pound; and its cost at 
Lowell is one and an half cents higher at the latter place than is paid to the 
planter at the southern shipping port. This difference will amount to one hun- 
dred and two thousand dollars on the quantity consumed per annum by the abov: 
mills, or about five and a half per centum on the entire capital. This is the real 
advantage which the southern manufacturer possesses in the cost of cotton ; and 
which, for a mill of eleven thousand spindles, would be about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per annum. 

In the second place, the cost of water power at Lowell, for forty-five thousand 
spindies, is two hundred and twenty-eight thousand six hundred dollars, at five 
dollars per spindle, the present rate. The interest on this sum is thirteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixteen dollars per annum. Besides these items, those 
mills, according to their official published statistics, consumed fuel, which costs, 
delivered on the spot, over seventeen thousand dollars per annum. Put al! 
these items together, and we have the aggregate of one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand dollars difference in the cost of cotton, interest on the cost of water 
power, and the cost of fuel—or seven and a third per centum on the entire ca- 
pital of one million eight hundred thousand dollars. Let us now turn to the 
other side. 

Manufacturing sites are abundant at the south, in the midst of, and at short 
distances from, the cotton fields. At all of them are large quantities of fuel, at 
extremely low prices, and many of them are directly at, and in close proximity 
to immense deposits of the best of mineral coal. This coal can be had at the 
milis, at the low cost of sixty cents per ton, and at other places the best of wood 
can be procured at rates equally low. Allowing then, twenty tons of coal per 
day—a very large allowance—to drive the forty-five thousand spindles in the 
mills alluded to, and for all other purposes, and we have six thousand tons per 
annum, the cost of which, at sixty cents per ton, is three thousand six hundred 
dollars. Steam engines for the purpose, would cost sixty thousand dollars, the 
interest on which sum would be thirty-six hundred dollars. Engineers, firemen 
and oil, would cost ten dollars per day, or three thousand dollars per annum 
These several items of cost of steam power, warming the mill, and the like, 
make up the gross amount of ten thousand and eight hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum, to drive the forty-five thousand spindles. Deduct this amount from 
one hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars, the aggregate of the cost of water 
power, fuel, and difference in the cost of cotton, and you leave one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars per annum, as the actual 
advantage which the mills of the Massachusetts Company would possess, if si- 
tuated near the southern cotton field, compared with their present location. No 
one can, of course, doubt, all other things being equal, that that gives to the 
south a tremendous advantage over the north. The down east writers, how- 
ever, undertake to point out disadvantages to offset this, and more too. The 
first of the number is a supposed deficiency of capital. 
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3—OUR DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


The United States Journal says that the value of domestic cotton manutac- 
tures, including white, printed and colored goods, exported from the Unived 
States, in each of the past twenty-two years, was as follows : 


vi ine ak ado, a.0:0-0 $1,010,292 | 1630... ... .....-.- $2,975,032 
ibis ak denince & 8. ee eee 3,549,607 
CORRES ES sean RSS BOO 1 SORE cakes coded one 3,122,546 
ee Be FF gh). rr 1,770,090 
= 1,229,574 | 1843.............. 3,233,550 
tnt da at cine above " tes | Pepe pe 2,898,780 
a ee oO 8 | ree 4,327,923 
Eee et LR eee ee 3,545,481 
alates see hainwn~ 2 hw: Be y eee 4,082,522 
SE ixerkicpwaseaes FFs 32 eee re 5,718,209 
Pde Kt aeonn ane 3,758,755 | 1849_....... Rice al 4,421,091 





4.—WOOL AND WOOLLEN FACTORY IN TEXAS. 


We know, notwithstanding, that around San Antonio and Corpus Christi, on 
the Colorado river and other streams, the business of raising wooi for a market 
has been undertaken by men of capital, experience and enterprise. The best 
Northern and Western breeds have furnished wherewith to improve the cheap 
common Mexican stock. 

When the Government shall have done its duty, and, by the employment of 
the proper kind of troops, driven the Indians out of the country, the farmers 
may count on a continuance of something like peace and security—the first re- 
quisites for success in agricultural pursuits. 

We have been led into this train of remarks by meeting an announcement in 
a late San Antonio paper, of a new and extensive woollen factory soon to be es- 
tablished within two or three miles of that city, on a branch of the San Antonio 
river. . Woollen fabrics of a substantial character are to be manufactured : jeans, 
kerseys, blankets, satinets, &c. A substantial stone building has been erected 
for the purpose ; the machinery has arrived, and consists of one Pekin and two 
carding machines of ninety spindles each, with three power-looms. ‘The factory 
will be in operation in January or February. The persons at the head of the 
enterprise are Messrs. Harper & Martin, of San Antonio, one of whom is stated 
to be an old hand at the business. It is the first establishment of the kind west 
of the Colorado, and will give a powerful impetus to the wool growing business 
and the prosperity of Western Texas. The San Antonio river is surpassed by 
none of its size in its water-power for mills and factories. ‘The wheat raising 
and wool growing capabilities of the country surrounding it, will doubtless soon 
lead to numerous trials of its velocity and volume of water for factory purposes 


MISCELLANIES. 
1—THE RESOURCES OF MISSISSIPPI. 


A paper on the other side of the ocean has been discussing the affairs of 
Mississippi with rather a free hand, but as the writer does great justice to the 
resources and wealth of our sister state, we will extract some part of his re- 
— We regret the elaborate paper we promised upon the state is not yet 
ready. 

? The teiritory included in the state of Mississippi enjoys a pre-eminence 
even among the most favored of the communities which recognise the federal 
government of Washington. It takes its name from the great river which drains 
into the Mexican gulf the superfluous waters of the whole middle region of the 
North American continent ; and for two hundred and sixty-five miles along the 
lower and the richest line of that river, Mississippi occupies its western bank. 
It is daily enriched, without any exertion of its own; for every circumstance 
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and every accident which contributes to swell the population who dwell on the 
higher branches of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio rivers, increases 
the traffic on the low waters of that mighty confluence of streams. The state of 
Mississippi is the Holland of the central regions of North America. She js 
placed on the delta of the chief lines of water communication, through which 
alone the larger part of the external commerce of those regions can find a pas- 
sage, and by which the greater portion of their imported commodities must be 
conveyed. “The Dutch have become rich and illustrious, notwithstanding that 
their country is little more than a sand bank, and a mere speck on the map of 
Europe. But Mississippi occupies a surface equal to the whole of England and 
Wales. In point of fact, she is one of the largest states of the Union ; and the 
natural resources of her soil have excited the admiration and amazement of every 
person who has examined them. These are the general outlines of the picture ; 
and, when we turn our attention to the details, we arrive at equally striking 
results. Betwen 1830 and 1840, the population of Mississippi very much more 
than doubled itself; and when the census of the present year shall be comple- 
ted, we entertain no doubt that, in point of numbers, the citizens of that state 
will be found to occupy a position so favorable, as to be in some degree dispro- 
portionate to their general standing in the federal commonwealth. Between 
the years 1840 and 1846, the revenue derived from the sale of her public lands 
increased nearly seven fold ; and it must be borne in mind that, among the new 
western states, the rapidity with which the public domain is absorbed by fresh 
settlers, is one of the strongest proofs of substantial progress. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, this great increase in the demand for land, the state has still on 
hand, on the 30th of June, 1845, no less than 10,409,034 acres of surveyed and 
registered lands, awaiting the appearances of purchases. And if we estimate 
the value of these at no more than the very moderate price of two and a half 
dollars per acre, (the rate assumed by the commissioners of the state,) it will 
appear that Mississippi possesses, in her unappropriated public domain alone, a 
fund equal to five and a half millions of pounds sterling, or more than five times 
the principal, and more than a hundred times the interest, of the debt. But 
further, we have at this moment before us a copy of the official budget of Mis- 
sissippi for the years 1846, °47 and ‘48; and what are the prominent facts which 
these documents disclose’ Not, certainly, that the people of Mississippi are 
poor and helpless. In 1846, the number of taxable acves in the state was 
15,232,389 ; and in 1848 the area of assessment has expanded to 16,019,488 
acres ; that is to say, in two years it has increased five per cent. The whole 
amount of public taxés annually collected within the state was under $380,000 
or £76,000 ; and the burthen of these was limited to an infinitesimal assessment, 
on most of the principal kinds of real and personal property. We find, for ex- 
ample, entries of the amount of duty levied on pleasure wagons, race, saddle, 
and harness horses, gold and silver plate, pianos, pistols, bowie knives, ‘ slaves 
under 60 years,’ and ‘ free male negroes.’ 


2.-RESOURCES AND WEALTH OF TEXAS. 


We are always most happy to receive information in reference to the progress 
of our sister state, which is yet destined to be one of the most important in the 
Union, and have, from time to time, published everything that we could lay our 
hand upon, at all reliable, on the subject. Her citizens will greatiy oblige us 
by any communications they can make, as a great anxiety for information from 
that quarter is very general in the country. 


THE BRAZOS COUNTRY. 


I have recently visited that portion of Texas above Huntsville, between the 
Brazos and the Trinity rivers, as far up as the Three Forks of the Trinity, 
which, until since annexation, has been the range of the Buffalo and the Indian. 
It is now being laid off into counties of 900 square miles, and is settling rap- 
A In the upper counties, none of the settlements are more than three years 
old; yet most of them already have established churches and schools. Some 
of the schools are very promising. 
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The land above Walker county is, for the most, part, open, gently undulating 

rairies, covered with rich grasses, undisturbed by man or beast, since the 
buffaloes have left, which was since the commencement of the settlements. 
Springfield and Tyworrana (no two persons spell this name alike,) in Livings- 
ton county, are good places to select as residences. The last presents one of 
the most lovely and extensive prospects I have ever seen in this state, or, in- 
deed, in any other. The soil is of the first quality, and the water abundant, 
pure, and good. ‘There is also an abundance of excellent building stone and 
cedar timber near at hand for fences. It is destined to become a place of im- 

rtance, as a healthful and delightful place of residence, combining, with the 
extensive cattle range, advantages to the emigrant greatly to be desired. As I 
proceeded northward, I found the same excellent quality of land, with a con- 
venient amount of timber, throughout Navarro co. to Pyrter’s Bluff, on the 
Trinity. In some parts of this county the water was bad, and scarce. The 
health of the people suffered in consequence. From about 15 miles north of 
Porter’s Bluff, in Ellis and Dallas counties, although the soil appeared much 
the same as in the counties below, there is a sub-stratum of a white, soft 
clayey rock, which is easily cut with a saw, and which can hardly be made 
available for building purposes if exposed to the weather, but which may be 
made to stand by giving it a coat of plaster. Wherever this rock is found was 
also found an abundance of springs, and water may also be obtained by digging 
a few feet, say from 12 to 20. I traced this rock from Dallas to this place, a 
distance of 175 miles. The whole country has much the same features ; a 
gently undulating open prairie, soil generally rich, and with but little land of 
no account, greatly deficient in timber, except along the Trinity and Brazos 
rivers. Everywhere presenting prospects of great beauty, and a healthful 
climate ; where, besides having an unbounded range for stock, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats and corn can be raised with little labor, and the whole of this vast 
region the best of upland cotton. 

The planters in the South and West who are not well situated where they 
now are, cannot fail of being suited here, except they wish to grow sugar cane. 
Many might come also from the North, especially mechanics, and do well, if 
they can be conservative enough to mind only their own business. One thin 
[ had well nigh forgotten to say, is this, that this country literally abounds with 
‘milk and honey.” Honey is raised without scarce an effort, and of the best 
quality. It is no fiction that, during the late dry weather, the honey dew has 
laid so thick upon the grass as to stick upon your clothes when you walked 
through it, often killing the grass, and in some instances so smearing the wings 
and feathers of the prairie hens, that they have been caught by hand. This last 
fact I have learned from others, not from my own observations. The grass 
killed by this dew I see daily. So the bees fill their hives almost without effort, 
at least that is the case this season. 

After crossing the Brazos at Waso Village and proceeding to the head waters 
of Little river, a change comes over the face of the country on your right ; on 
the left to Austin, is the same beautiful prairie country ; but near at hand, on 
the right, the country becomes rocky and wooded—on the San Leon, Lampases, 
and Salado—and between these beautiful streams, which, by-the-by, are clear as 
crystal and abound with fine fish, easily caught. These streams are formed 
from large springs, and afford numerous excellent mill sites not subject to ir- 
regularity and overflows. On the white, soft clay rocks, of which I have spo- 
ken above, lie other rocks; much of it limestone, but also presenting many 
specimens of flint, crystals of various kinds, and many minerals. I have seen 
indications of sulphur, iron, lead, copper, silver and some gold. It would be a 
rich region for a mineralogist to examine. The county seats of Bell and Wil- 
liamston counties, Nolansville, and Georgetown, are in the midst of this region. 
At either of these places a few good mechanics would do well to locate and 
grow up with the country. This whole line from Dallas to Austin, (200 miles,) 
is now frontier, with few or no settlements above. Locations are being 
daily above, and will soon be occupied. 
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THE COTTON INTERESTS, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


THE COTTON INTERESTS, AND PROSPECTS FOR PLANTERS. 
BY GEO. G. HENRY, OF MOBILE. 


I submit herewith Cotton Tables for your examination, which I think present our jn 
terests in a very encouraging aspect. A very essential feature, is the introduction inty 
them, “as consumed,” of a large amount of cotton which has annually been disappearing 
and which has not been entered in any of the tables. They are divided into periods of 
five years, from 1840 to 1844, and from 1845 to 1849, each inclusive. To get at and show 
this insensible consumption, I add the whole consumption, as shown on the tables for t), 
last five years, say, Pec e cc ccccc ccc cnccccescccccccccccess 13,550,000 
To stock reported 31st December, 1849, in Europe,............. : ae ae 646,000 
And stock reported 1st September, 1849, in U. States,....... ah > Sa 155,000 


Making..........----(Bales) 14,151,000 
I then add the total annual production for the same years, 13,551,000 
To stock on hand 1st January, 1845, wn ----. 1,261,000 
Winch makes... ...cccccese- 14,812.006 
And deducting the total supply above from the total consumption, the enor- 
pak MD Clo Si Sa ono de gw Fok da oss A sdmhpeahibacdhe <s 661,000 
Which, of course, has been consumed, and is a very important item. Pursuing the same 
mode of calculation for the first period, I found 48,000 bales had disappeared. These 
discrepancies I have distributed to each year as seemed its due proportion. I must her 
remark, with regard to the reported stock of cotton in Europe, 646,000 bales, as seen 
above, on Ist January last, that there are 90,000 bales included in that which ought not to 
have been, as compared with former systems of reports, in Liverpool. It should hav: 
been entered under consumption, as the stocks of the manufacturers were that much less 
than the year before, as stated in 1st January Circular of Messrs. Wilson, Hallett & Co., 
of Liverpool, and hence the stocks on hand in pores should appear that much less, say, 
546,000—and consumption that much more, say, add 90,000 to 3,241,000 bales, as per my 
tables, and’ we ind the total consumption of 1849 to have been 3,331,000 bales. 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 


You will also see clearly presented therein, that the annual consumption for the past 
five years has, in each, been greater than the production—a material fact which has been 
only supposed by many, but which I have shown to be beyond doubt. The consumption 
of 1842 was greater than the production—and that of 1844, very near on to the produc 
tion—while the total production, for the past eight years, was not so large as the con 
sumption. 

You will also observe, that the increase of supply of cotton by our crops and the im 
ports into Europe from India, Egypt, &c., for the five years ending with 1849, over the 
supply for the preceding period, is only seven and a half per cent., while upon the aver 
age consumption of the latter over the former period, inclusive of the 90,000 bales alluded 
to, there is 20 per cent increase. 

We may here pause to contemplate the superlatively favorable position in which not 
only the American planter is placed, but in which the whole nation participates, through: 
this important reality. We see that this consumption has thus increased during a period 
of multiplied disaster and embarrassment. The enormous losses and failures in Great 
Britain, of 1847—the revolution in France and failures there, and general anarchy in 
Europe, are all herein embraced—not to say anything of our affair with Mexico. 

In consideration of these two highly important elements—supply and consumption—let 
us examine their averages in the tables; they are cunning things, and will come pretty 
near the truth. They show us emphatically that the tendency of consumption is to stride 
on ahead of production. We see were each to keep the pace the next five years with 
each other they have the past five, or the five preceding, that in 1854 the consumption 
would be 560,000 bales greater than the production. Consumption, therefore, must be ar- 
rested for the want of supply. 


SUPPLY OF COTTON. 


Well, what are the prospects of supply ¢ A slight glance at the history of this article 


will serve to illustrate this inquiry. In 1825 cotton advanced to a very high price, which 
advance was based on the supposition of deficient supply. In that year, however, Egyp- 

to Europe a larger quantity by many times than she had in any one year bet 
fore, which really glutted the markets. The immense number and heavy failures that 
occurred in consequence, with other causes, kept the prices down until 1832--3, when they 
began to improve, and a more liberal range continued till 1830-40; since then they have 
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been very low, unless for 1846-7, and 1849-50, when the crops were so short as to lessen 
thereby the general advantage the prices of those years might appear to have afforded. 
Within this period all the Indian titles to lands in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
were extinguished, and those valuable lands were all put into market. The purchases of 
1834-5 and 6 were prodigious, and the lands were rapidly settled up. The aggregate 

urchases since 1836* have been so small, as clearly to indicate that the remaining unsold 
ee are not very desirable, and thus we have presented a very formidable barrier to 
any rapid increase of crops in this country. The largely increased consumption of coffee, 
and its remunerating poospects, checks the production of Brazil and the West Indies. If 
with all the powerful appliances used to promote its culture by the old Egyptian Pacha, it 
did not increase, it is not likely to under his successor. The climate ond ie peculiarities 
are against it. From the East Indies, we have the authority of the best Southern plant- 
ers who could be procured by the English East India Company to go there to teach the 
natives to rear it, that it is out of the question to do so profitably—the periodical rains 
and succeeding excessive drought totally forbidding it!t 

The tables show a decrease of 20 per cent. on the last five years’ supply from those 
countries, on that of the first five—which is an important criterion as to the probability of 
that supply. Having examined the eee position occupied by the cotton planter, 
as exhibited in the tables to 1849, I will now glance at the business of the year 1849-50, 
just closing. 

The crop of the past year received into the ports, in 1849 and ‘50, will reach about 
2,090,000, and has been sold for about $107,000,000. The crop of 1848 was 2,729,000 
bales, and sold for about $77,000,000. The receipts at Mobile for 1848-9, were 519,000 
bales, (inclusive of 9,000 bales shipped direct to New-Orleans,) sold for $16,510,000. 
The past crop was 351,000 bales, (inclusive of 17,500 shipped direct to New Orleans,) and 
sold for over $20,000,000. The prices have been tolerably regular, but itis evident, from the 
exhibit of the annexed tables, that they did not quite average all they should have, which 
was the result of over-estimates, and great management on the other side. The average 
at this port has been 113 cents per pound. The consumption in the United States has been 
large in proportion to the crop, about equalling last year’s. The consumption in Great 
Britain continues large, no reports of stopping machinery or working short time. In 
France, order is entirely restored, and trade and commerce are galloping along merrily, 
Consumption will be likely to increase there largely, and it is most likely to do so on the 
Continent. 

The reported deliveries at Liverpool are some 8 per cent. less than to the same time 
last year, but it is not likely they will consume less than that ratio; thus, under any view 
taken, the stocks 1st January, in Europe, must be reduced to an alarmingly onal pola. 
Trade everywhere is carried on upon an unusually substantial basis—it is everywhere 
active, stocks of goods moderate, and stocks of cotton everywhere nearly exhausted. 

I will now take a view of the prospects of supply for the next business year, and of 
prices. 

The crop of this country determines the question, and so important is it, that although 
I have felt it my duty for many years to anticipate its probable extent, I do so now more 
than ever, with a desire to be as cautious as I shall be candid. I have seen estimates al- 
ready, low and high, 1,800,000 to 2,500,000, The whole season, from 1st March to Ist July, 
was unpropitious. A killing frost 27th March, with cold and wet. The stands were bad, 
the weed sickly—replanting continued in places till June. The bottom lands of the Mis- 
sissippi waters infundated too late to plant on. The blooms appearing later than ever be- 
fore known, about 28th June and 1st July—the whole season’s working of cotton and corn 
thrown together. The rains of the latter part of June and early part of July, started the 
weed off to growing. A general drouth of five to six weeks followed. The worm is re- 
ported in some localities. Early cotton doing well, late nothing. Prospects on the rich- 
est lands better, proportionably, than on the sandy. Such is the general report of the 
condition of the crop, 

Refer to the tables on the other side, and let us look to the two crop years of 1845 re- 
ceived into the ports in 1845-46, which was 2,101,000—and that of 1847, received in 1847~ 
"48, which reached 2,348,000 bales. The seasons of both those years, and this, so far, are 
very nearly parallel, with this difference with regard to the latter year—you perceive the 
receipts at New-Orleans for 1847-8, were 1,191,000 bales. In that section they that year 
had no overflows, and the drought which ruined the Atlantic crop, and much injured the 
Alabama, was too late to hurt theirs, and they made the largest crop they ever have. But 
*his year their crop is very poor to this time, and a careful observer in New-Orleans tells 
the, he seriously doubts if their receipts next season will exceed 800,000 bales. I believe 
no one puts it over 900,000. Then take 300,000 bales, the probable difference between 
the present and their crop of 1847, and it would reduce it below 2,100,000 a fraction. I 





* Appendix to Commissioner of General Land Office, Report to Congress, 1848, page 241 
See Patent Office Report, 1845, pages 757-8. 
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have said above, I consider those years, with this exception, nearly alike. My estimate 
as per my Circular of 


July 20th, 1246, was..2,000,000 bales—the receipts weré........-...1,178,000 


July 20th, 1847,...... 2,150,000 “ ” eesbenses ~~ 2,348,000 
July 7th, 1848,...... 2,500,000 “ “ “ 6 Lee cnnbe eode2,729,000 
August 15th, 1849,....2,150,000 “ “a ° “ will be about 2,090,000 


My estimate now is, in view of all the grounds, that with our usual favorable fall, the erop 
cannot exceed 2,200,000 bales. As was the case in 1848-9, there is now no old cotton held 
back in the country to swell next year’s receipts—and as in 1847-8, the Mississippi coun. 
try cannot disappoint us so largely. Of course, in submitting an estimate now, all who 
are concerned in this great staple know it must be received as a mere approximation from 
the complexion of all accounts to this time. I do not think, however, attended with ros 
favorable circumstances, it could go 100,000 bales above my estimate; while, should the 
caterpillar, which is already reported in Texas, and which is the pomt where it has firs: 
made its appearance when it was destructive to us, should it spread its ravages as in 
1846, the crop would not reach 1,800,000 bales. Late as this crop is, that scourge has 
time left to take the route, and if it does, may do more damage than in 1846. 

With regard to the supply from other countries another year, I need only refer to what 

I have before said. With the aid of a high range of prices, it may be kept up to about 
500,000 bales—and I now come to the prospect of prices. 

Abundance of food and money, and genera! quiet, are the elements of prosperity. The 

rospect of the abundant supply of food everywhere, has scarcely ever been equalled. 
: Europe, the prospect of the harvest is fine, and for very low prices of food. The 
amount of bullion in the Bank of England is about £16,000,000, and the amount in the 
Bank of France is about the same, and the rate of interest is very low. The Bank ot 
England discounts at 2} per cent , but negotiations out of doors are made at 1} per cent. 
per annum. Spain reposes from her long continued wars—lIrish disturbances and distress 
are no more heard of, and the whole world is at peace, save the little kingdom of Den. 
mark and one of her Duchies, which affair will surely ere long be compromised. The 
peter of nations is turned towards peace. Then considering that in no event can the 
supply of cotton equal the demand for the manufacturers from it, and that it is sustained 
by all the most powerful influences, I consider that the range of prices another year must 
be high. It may go above anything we have known for many years. In making this 
enunciation, I cannot forbear to call your attention to my remarks on the subject of prices 
in my Circular of 9th January, 1849 :—* Bright skies are now decidedly before us, the 
diminished consumption of the past two years leaves all the markets bare of manufactures, 
and with the restoration of confidence in France, &c., will have a tendency to advanc: 
and sustain prices for the present season; and J may now venture the opinion, that 

rices another year will be greater than they may reach this. The era of low prices is, 
in my opinion, positively passed.” At the date of that Circular, Middlings were quoted 
at 5$c.—they went on advancing last year till they touched 7, 8, 9, and 10c., and this year 
they have ranged at 10 to 12}c. The latter is the quotation to-day, with an advancing 
tendency. 


THE PLANTER SHOULD PROMOTE HOME FACTORIES. 


Gratified, as I sincerely am, that I feel warranted in placing before you so encouraging 
a picture of the future, compared with the present prices—as it has been a prominent ob 
ject of my Circulars to keep before you the method by whieh we might attain this posi 
tion, and by which we may also secure its progress and continuance, pardon a few re- 
marks suggested by that desire. I have shown above, that the enormous receipts of cot 
ton last basiness year, 1848-9, (2,729,000 bales,) sold for $77,000,000, and that the crop of 
this year, 1849-50, of about 2,070,000 to 2,090,000 bales, has sold for $107,000,000—that is 
a crop of 640,000 to 650,000 bales this, less than that of last year, has sold for $30,000,000 
more. Now is the time rapidly to multiply your advantages. Cast around you ener- 
etically for new modes of investing your accumulated and accumulating capital. Invest 
in Cotton Factories, Iron Forges, Coal Mines, Railroads, timber getting, &c. Some may 
fear, that while cotton is high, manafacturing might not be so profitable. If Cotton Fac. 
tories were fostered and multiplied in number elsewhere, while cotton was high, and with 
machinery so far in the rear of all the late improvements, you surely have no cause now 
to fear. If you are uncertain what styles of goods to manufacture, prepare to spin it 
only. The machinery does not cost much, and the operation is simple. 61,000,000 pounds 
—equal to about 320,000 of your bales cotton—of cotton yarns, were imported last year 
from Great Britain, and all the yarns her manufacturers weave up, they purchase trom 
the spinners, who are distinct operators from the weavers. Hence, were you to spin up 
the whole crop of Alabama into the required numbers, your demand here for it would be 
as good as it is for your cotton, at about douwdle the price for a pound of the spun over tlie 
raw cotton. 
In conclusion, allow me to recommend, that all these enterprises be entered into in the 
shape of Stock Companies, as there is, in this arrangement of capital, inestimable advan- 
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tage. To this system of associating enterprise, labor and money, is to be ascribed the rapidly 
increasing wealth of England, Massachusetts, New-York, &c., and admits, you will perceive, 
of a multiplication almost indefinite. To illustrate:—with your bona fide capital and labor you 
start a factory. Ten stockholders have each $10,000 in it—in operation it pays them say about 
16 per cent.—they desire to build another—they take their stocks to those rich old gentlemen 
who do not care to embark in those things, and ask to borrow their money on it—they gladly 
lend it at say 8 per cent.—well, the parties go on and build another, and each factory pays a 
dividend of 16 per cent., which, together, is 32 per cent.—take the 8 per cent. off they pay for 
the money borrowed, and it yet leaves 24 per cent. profit on the capital of $10.000 they each own. 












5 You may continue this operation, so that conveniently one man may hold $50,000 to $100,000 
E stock, with only a capital of $10,000 in the beginning—receiving dividends on each, double as large 
4 as the interest he has to pay. By this system of increasing manufactures, you afford employment 






to the unproducing part of our population, invite eiigration, and doing all this, it besides attracts 
a labor from. cotton producing, thereby checking the supply and consequently augmenting its 
4 value. You willfind the money at 7 to 8 per cent. interest, much faster and quicker than you 
3 can get your machinery manufactured and put up. 








4g TABLE of Crops of Cotton of the United States, with the number of bales imporied into 
Europe, from other Cowntries ; also stocks, and Consumption of the United States and 
Europe, for ten years, ending with 1849, divided into two periods, with the Aggregate and 
Average of each five years, and the increase or decrease per cent. of one over the other. 





gies 2 













1840 1841 1842 1845 1844 Aggregate. Average 







Cropof Atlantie Ports— 
Savannah ............ 293,000 146,000 222,000 299,000 253,000 1,213,000 243,000 
Charleston........--.. 312,000 233,000 261,000 352,000 306,000 1,464,000 293,000 
e: i eee 24,000 24,000 20,000 12,000 14,000 94,000 19,000 
e North Carolina.......- 10,000 7,000 10,000 9,000 9,000 45,000 9,000 










Atlantic ports......... 639,000 410,000 513.000 672,000 582,000 2,808,000 £64,000 


Crop of Gulf Ports— 
New-Orleans....-.... 954,000 817,000 737,000 1,060,000 832,000 4,400,000 880,000 










4 Mobile..... eeeececese 445,000 318,000 318,000 483,000 469,000 2,033,000 407,000 
7 Florida ..... eeeeeeeee 136,000 90,000 108,000 161,000 146,000 641,000 128,000 

Texas and other ports. 4000 nna 8,000 4,000 1,000 17,000 3,000 
os Gulf ports.........--. 1,539,000 1 225,000 1,171,000 1,708,000 1,448,000 7,091,000 1,418,000 





Atlantic ports......... 639,000 410,000 513,000 672,000 582,000 2,816,000 564,000 


Total crop U. States... 2,178,000 1,635,000 1,684,000 2,380,000 2,030,000 9.907.000 1,982,000 
Crop of India, Egypt, Bra- } 
zu, &e., Imp. into Europe 473,000 569,000 545,000 523,000 511,000 2,621,000 524,000 











































4 Annual Production.... 2,651,000 2,204,000 2,229,000 2,903,000 2,541,000 12,528,000 2,506,000 
Stocks*— 
In U.S., lstSep.ea.year 52,000 58,000 82,000 32,000 94,000 anole ome 
Great Britain, ist Jan.... 265,000 464,000 538,000 561,000 785,000 oie atie ieee 
; France and the Continent, 
3 Ist January........-.. 147,000 209,000 223,000 246,000 270,000 esos ones 
; Total Supply........- 3,115,000 2,935,000 3,072,000 3,742,000 3,690,000... . vee 
fa Conmeaenetes 
In Great Britain...... 1,305,000 1,160,000 1,249,000 1,412,000 1,441,000 6,569,000 1,313,000 
Pe yee 424,000 426,000 441,000 406,000 388,000 2,095,000 419,000 
rf On the Continentt..... 276,000 262,000 315,000 337,000 298,000 1,488,000 298,000 









2,105,000 1,848,000 2,005,005 2,155,000 2,095,000 10,150,000 2,030,000 
In the U. States......- 295,000 297,000 268,000 325,000 347,900 1,532,000 306,000 
























Consumption as per tables 2,310,000 2,145,000 2,273,000 2,480,000 2,474,000 11,682,009 2,336,000 
Add to cach year those quan- 
tities which have been ex- 
ported to Foreign ports, 
and not included in Tables 
of Consumption, but re- 
quired to balance. ......- 4,000 6,000 9,000 12,000 17,000 48,000 10,000 


















Total Consumption +++ 2,314,000 2,251,000 2,282,000 2,492,000 2,491,000 11,720,000 2.346,000 
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1845 1846 1847 1848 1849 Agcregate. 


Average 
Crop of Atlantie Ports— 
Savannah........... -- 295,000 192,000 243,000 255,000 391,000 1,376,000 97; 
Charleston..... eccccee 428,000 252.000 350,000 261,000 458,000 1,748,000 35) 
MEME ov éccdnnveues 25,000 8,000 14,000 9,000 18,000 74,000 45 


North Carolina........ 12,000 11,000 6,000 2,000 10,006 41,000 























Atlantic ports.......-. 760,000 462,000 613,900 527,000 877,000 3,239,000 





642,009 

Crop of Gulf Ports— , 
New-Orieans. ....-..- 929,000 1,041,000 706,000 1,191,000 1,094,000 4,961,000 999 | 
DIO. obo th isd sadcoe 517,000 423,000 323,000 436,000 519,000 2,218,000 444) 
Vlorida........ccccee 189,000 141,000 128,000 154,000 200,000 812,000 16 pp 
Texas and other ports... .... 34,000 8,000 40,000 39,000 §=121,000 24 iy 
Gulf ports............ 1,635,000 1,639,000 1,165,000 1,827,000 1,852,000 8,112,000 1,629 pn, 
Atlantic ports........- 760,000 462,00 613,000 527,000 877,000 3,239,000 648.0 | 





Total crop U. States. .. 2,395,000 2,101,000 1,778,000 2,348,000 2,729,000 11,351,000 2,970 yo, 
Crop of India, Egypt. Bra- 
zil, &c., Imp. into Europe 461,000 319,000 481,000 401,000 538,000 2,200,000 449, 


a, 





Annual Production.... 2,856,000 2,420,000 2,259,000 2,749,000 3,267,000 13,351,000 2 
Stocks—* 
In U.S8., Ist Sep.ea. year. 160,000 94,000 107,000 215,000 172,000 
Great Britain, Ist Jan.... 897,000 1,055,000 545,000 451,000 496,000 
France and the Continent, 
ee Sa eseee- 204,000 164,000 73,000 140,000 89,000 


Total Supply...... eee- 4,117,000 3,733,000 2,984,000 3,555,000 4,024,000 


3710, {) 











Consumption— 
In Great Britain....-.. 1,581,000 1,573,000 1,114,000 1,505,000 1,586,000 7,359,000 1,472,009 


EP PENCE..0.6cccccses 418,000 405,000 293,000 303,000 399,000 1,818,000 364,009 
On the Continentt..... 357,000 345,000 338,000 351,000 492,000 1,853,000 376,009 








— —- 


2,356,000 2,323,000 1,745,000 2,159,000 2,477,000 11,160,000 2,219 Quy 
In the U. States....... 389,000 423,000 428,000 532,000 518,000 2,290,000 458 009 








Consumption as per tables 2,745,000 2,746,000 2,173,000 2,691,000 2,995,000 13,350,000 2,670.0 
Add to ak year those quan- 

tities which have been ex- 

ported to Foreign ports, 

and not included in Tables 

of Consumption, but re- 

quired to balance........ 50,000 75,000 115,000 175,000 246,000 661,000 132.000 








Total Consumption... . 2,795,000 2,821,000 2,288,000 2,866,000 3,241,000 14,011,000 2,802,000 


[= By comparing the first period of five years with the second period of five years, it will b. 
seen the increase at Atlantic Ports has been 11}, at Gulf Ports 14 per cent. The production has 
increased 7} per cent. The annual consumption in Great Britain has increased 12},6n the Con 
tinent 27, in the United States 50; total increase of Consumption 19} per cert. There has in the 
same time been a decrease of 20 per cent. of India cottons imported into Europe, and 16 per cent 
in the Consumption of Cotton in France. 





* The Stocks reported 31st December, 1849, in Europe, are 646,009, To 1st September, 1849, 
in United States, are 155,000, making 801,000 bales. 

t Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp and Trieste, are only included here, 
while large quantities have been exported to other ports in the South and North of Europe. 





LITERARY, EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, &C. 


EDITORIAL AND LITERARY. 
1—FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
Severat of the southern states are about convening in solemn form to 
deliberate upon the proper course to be pursued by them in reference to the 
late action of Congress on the various phases of the slave question. We have 










48,0 no doubt that these assemblies will be guided by a high and lofty devotion to 
199 the principles which have sustained us in every period of peril ; and that their 





wisdom will not be of that kind which looks only to the day or the hour, but 
will have reference to the remotest times to come after us. The rights of the 
south, and the full and unlimited rights of the south under the Constitution, 
without compromise of any sort, must be preserved, or the Union will become a 
snare rather than a blessing. We are not children to be frightened by “ painted 
devils,” nor madmen, to provoke or invite a danger, which may with honor 
be avoided ; but we are men cognizant of our rights and duties, and brave enough 
to defend the one and just enough to observe the other. In our fellow-citizens 
we have an abiding trust, that they will, instigated by no passion nor excite- 
ment, take a full and impartial view of the whole subject of our slave relations, 
which are to us country, life, death—everything ; and if there be found safety 
under the late adjustments, safety present and future to the south, they will 
accede to these adjustments, and rejoice over them. But if, on the contrary, 
danger still lowers in the horizon, and the “cry of peace, peace,”’ be heard, 
“ where there is no peace,” we believe that our countrymen will act as patriots 
ever should act, doing and daring, and leaving the consequences to God. We 
await the judgment of the people on issues so momentous, and when that is 
given, are prepared to stand by it at every hazard. 

God grant that the verdict be peace, and that some measure shall be devised 
for the preservation of this glorious Union, in a manner that may cause no 
section of it to blush. The south has done too much for the Union not to 
regard it fondly, as the artist who has just elaborated some stupendous piece of 
mechanism. Yet no son of hers, however moderate in his views, conciliatory 
and meek beyond all other men upon the face of the earth, can hesitate a 
moment, that the progress of free-soilism—agrarianism and abolitionism, are 
creating fearful breakers for us and our institutions ahead, if we have not our 
eyes wide about us; and that if we sleep for a single moment, the hand of the 
madman, ever brandishing his torch, will spring the magazine which shall des- 
troy not us only, but whelm friends and foes alike in one wide ruin. It is no time 
yet, watchman, to cry “ all's well’ upon the wall. 

The late fugitive slave law—one of the measures of adjustment—and which the 
south had to purchase at much expense, though it should never have been neces- 
sary at all, contradicts, as is evident enough now, the whole public sentiment of 
the north. Though one arrest that we know of has been made under it, no one is 
blind to the fact that that arrest was made without much publicity. From circum- 
stances since transpired, there is reason to believe, had the affair been generally 
known, there would have been resistance, and without doubt rescue. If 
the intelligent people of the north be willing to carry out the law in good faith, 
there are ignorant or bad men enough to defeat its action, if they will. Already 
have meetings been held, not of fugitive slaves and free negroes only, but of 
white men, in many parts, who have solemnly pledged themselves the runaway 
shall be protected at every hazard. It will be found practically impossible for the 
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southerner, we apprehend, even with this law, to reclaim his fugitive slave, as 
public sentiment will compel the commissioner, it is said, to resign, if rowdyisry 
does not peril the master’s life in the attempt. There is no other cowntry und 
Heaven where a man can only regain his property when out of his possession, jy, 
braving dangers, far beyond those that exist in a state of nature, when each man, 
with his sword or his rifle, is a law unto himself! We have no faith in this fugi- 
tive slave bill, though we shall be rejoiced, if time prove us in error. If efficient, 
it cannot be concealed that the great state of New-York has practically 
approved the course of the man who has already proclaimed its repeal. 

And now that we are upon this subject of free negroes and fugitive slaves, 
let us give some facts and figures, that will be very interesting to our readers. 

We have before us a pamphlet, published within the last few months at 
Washington, with the signature of Randolph of Roanoke, which examines criti- 
cally many of the questions involved between the north and the south. The 
author lays down nine principles, all of which we believe to be sound : 


1. That the natural increase of the Southern slaves exceeds that of any other condition 
of men on this continent. 

2. That the general census cannot show the fact, because it adds to the natural increase 
of the white race here, the vast annual accession from foreign emigration; and on the 
other hand, it allows nothing at all for these vast annual deductions from slave-nambers. 
which are made through private emancipation, and escape and enfranchisement at the 
North ; and hence, the census gives the white race the precedence in natural increase. 

3. This being so, and such the cause, that the white population of the United States 
about doubles itselfin every period of two and a half decennial cycles, or twenty-five years 

4. That the slave population of the United States more than doubles itself in every 
period of three decennial cycles, or thirty years, from the natural increase alone. 

5. That the free negroes of the Southern States double in about every period of three 
and a half decennial cycles, or thirty-five years, from the natural increase alone. 

6. That the free negroes in the Northern and Western States double in about every 
period of four decennial cycles, or forty years, from the natural increase alone. 

7. That the free negroes ofthe Southern States are the most stable and least migratory 
of any class of the population of the United States, if we except their migrations to other 
slave States. 

8. That considerably more of the free negroes migrate from the free States to the slave 
States, than from the slave States to the free States. 

9. That forty-nine fiftieths of all native negroes of the slave States who are found in th: 
free States, are or were fugitive slaves when they leftthe slave States. 


Census of Free Negroes in the New-England States from 1810 to 1840. 
1810 . 1820 . 1830 ~ 1840 -.Increase in 30 yrs. Incre. pr. ann. 
New-England States. 19,487. 20,736. 21,181. 22,625.3 1-6 per cent, ....1-10 of 1 p.c. 


Census of Free Negroes in the six original Slave States, from 1810 to 1840. 
1810 . 1820 . 1830 - 1840 Increase in 30 yrs. Incre. pr. ann. 
Orig, Slave States, .. 84,254.112,578. 145,091. 158,356.60 per cent.......2 per cent. 
Free Negroes in the Middle and Free States, 1810 to 1840. 
Middle Free States.. 1810 . 1820 . 1830 . 1840 ~ Increase in 30 yrs. Incre. pr. ann, 





New-York.......... 25,333. 39,279. 44,876. 50,027. 954 per cent..... 3 5-6 per cent 
New-Jersey ........ 7,843. 12,460. 18,303. 21,044.1684 “ .....5) percent. 
Pennsylvania ......- 22,492. 30,203. 37,970. 48,954.117} « sspesey “ 

Ohio .......0..22..- 1,899. 4,723. 9,538. 17,342.813 gree -— = 
Indiana ............ 373. 1,230. 3,629. 7,165.18742 “ .....625 “ 
BNL o.. snsedits wthe «  €m 457. 1,637. 3,598.487 Cee 
Michigan........... 120.. 174. 261. 7,07.500 &: ‘.esecl6 23 p. e. 
Total in Mid. States. 59,673 78,545 116,217 149,204 250 per cent. 8} per cent. 


He now goes into a calculation of the actual number of fugitive slaves who 
have been, or are still protected and sustained at the north, and arrives at results, 
we confess, which were never apprehended in the tenth part by us. We will 
give these results, and the course of argumentation which preduced them. 
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The author takes the New-England states as least affected by runaway slaves 
from their position, and finding the rate of increase of the free blacks there, com- 
pares it with the rate of increase of the same population in the six original 
slave states—from the two he forms a mean, which is taken as about the natura/ 
rate of increase. This will give a higher rate than the reality, from the fact 
that some slaves do escape to New-England, and many are manumitted at the 
south. However, adopting this mean, and contrasting it with the increase of 
free blacks in the middle or border-line states, the excess of such increase will 
measure the actual loss which southern slavery has sustained. From this, 
Randolph makes a deduction of the slaves manumitted at the north since 1810, 
but whether he has taken a figure high enough, it is impossible, with our limited 
information, here to say. This deduction is one-fifth of the whole increase 
above the natural rate, which would seem to be sufficient when it is reflected how 
large a portion of northern emancipated slaves were shipped off to the south 
before their freedom could take effect. 
The following are the figures and facts of the calculation : 


The increase of population in the United States is unexampled in all the world. Even 
bating its accession from foreign emigration, and it is still without a rival. As it is, and 
as I have said, it doubles itself in twenty-five years. The rate of increase, therefore, is 
four per cent. per annum. Now turn tothe free negroes of New England. They have 
Jerindled and dwindled, until they have almost reached a stand still. Their annual in- 
crease amounts to but one-tenth of one per cent! They could not double themselves, at 
that rate, short of four hnndred years! The South's fugitive slaves, which New-Eng- 
land is known to shelter and free annually, without compensating their owners, (indepen- 
dently of the large numbers she aids in escaping to Canada,) more than accounts for her 
entire annual increase, and consequently shows her native negro population gradually 
wearing out and wasting away, 

Even the free negroes of the six original slave States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Garolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, only show an annual increase of two per 
cent., but the deficiency is fully accounted for in the migrations of free negroes from the 
old to the new slave States. 

But turning from these common-place details, and casting our eyes upon the columns 
portraying the progress of free negroism, in those of the free States which border on, or 
are almost equally accessible to the slave States, and lo! what wonders and contrasts 
strike and astonish us! The very minimum of increase in the seven middle free States, 
reaches to 3} per cent. per annum, while Massachusetts, with her great free negro 
thoroughfare of Boston, reaches no higher than to seven-eighths of one per cent. per 
annum! Why, at the rate of 3} per cent, per annum, they would doubleevery twenty- 
seven years, and it is but one quarter of one per cent. per annum less than the rate of in 
crease of the white population of the United States, and falls but that much short, therefore, 
of doubling itself inevery twenty-five years! So much for the minimum of increase. 

But what are we to say of the maximum of increase in these States, of this the most 
sluggish and unthrifty class of people within our borders? On turning to the rolls for Ili- 
nois and Michigan, I found these States had been absorbed and deeply intent upon the 
manufacturing of free negroes, and increasing their store atthe amazing rate of upwards 
of sixteen per cent. per annum, cach, and as no community of living mothers ever gave 
births in guadruples, it was plain that these fabled procreations were but the spoils of 
felonious plunder, and under the morals of the Free-soilers, that numbers give law, and 
thefts give title, numerous and valuable slaves are enticed from their owners ; and, in as- 
sociation with the vilest and worthliest that shame the earth, thev are hidden away in the 
chrysalis as fugitives from labor, but soon to emerge and take wing as fugitives from jus- 
tice! Only to think ofan increase of sixteen percent. per annum, the quadruple of that 
of the United States, and which would double the free negro population of those 
States every six and a quarter years! But why should I dwell on these cases 
when there stands Ohio augmenting her free negroes out of the South's fugitive slaves, 
until her rate of increase per annum has actually attained to twenty-seven per cent., 
which would nearly double them seven times in twenty-five years, or more than 
double them every four years; and even such a marvel is lost in the ‘wonder that 
here stands Indiana by her side, conspicuous over all, in the unexampled augment- 
ation of her free negroes up to 62} per cent. perannum! At this rate of increase, instead 
of doubling like the population of the United States, once in twenty-five years, the free 
negro population of 5 doubles, and has doubled itselfin that time, fifteen times, and 
ina word, doubles itself every other year, with 12} per cent. per annum of increase to 
spare! 
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I find the excessive augmentation of free negroes ( fugitive slaves) beyond the natura] 
and usual means, in the States now to be named, to be as follows :-— 
New-York 3 5-6 per cent.; excess over 2} per cent..... .... .-.- 5,734 Fugitive Slaves, 


New Jersey 54 per cent.; excess over 2} per cent...........-.. 7,221 do. do. 





Pennsylvania 33 per cent.; excess over 2} per cent....... ..-.-- 9,602 do. do. 
Ohio 27 per cent.; excess over 2} per cent........-.-- s#+<++++14,033 do. do. 
Indiana 62} per cent.; excess over 2} per cent.... ...... --e+*+ 6,502 do. do. 
Illinois 164 per cent.; excess over 2} _ Mi wacss seeeeeee ce. 2,535 do. do. 
Michigan 163 per cent.; excessover 2} percent........22--00-- 497 do. do. 
Total fugitive slaves in the above estimates............. -----46,224 in 30 years. 
Add the estimated number of fugitive slaves from 1840 to 1850, 

upon the ratio shown between 1830 and 1840............-.-- 15,400 in 10 years. 
Total fugitive slaves from 1810 to 1850.............. o-0++---61,624 in 40 years. 





Number of fugitive slaves escaping to the States annually...... 1,540 
To 61,624 fugitive slaves, valued at $450 each,.. 2... 1. oc. ccc cn cc ce cee B27,7305200 








To the loss annually of 1,540 fugitive slaves at $45, each...... .....0.2---- $693,000 


I shall now strike one-fifth, or 20 per centum from the estimates of both the aggregate 
and annual losses, reducing the former to $22,184,640, and the latter to $553,400; and (for 
good measure) casting into the account, New England's share of liability to the South 
during the same period, for the like aggressions, and not less than five hundred slaves, 
(valued at $225,000) whom the North assists annually to escape to Canada. 

Who are liable for the payment? Those who took the property—those who received 
it—those who kept it—those who gave it protection—and those who evaded or resisted 
its reclamation: The citizens of the free States are liable,—the governments of those 
States are liable—or in one comprehensive word, the North is liable. There is not a 
legal forum in Christendom, where such a claim, for such a cause, with eee peoes, be- 


tween man and man, or nation and nation, would notbe recognized and enforced. 


It is the gorgeous sunset hour, 

And the gentle heaven above 
Gloweth, like the crimson flower, 
Blushing on the cheek of love : 

Peace is reigning in the sky— 

Not e’en the zephyr’s song is heard, 
And the clouds serenely lie— 

Tn a sea of gold, unstirred ; 

They cling around the parting sun, 
Like weeping children, ’round a sire— 
A good old man—whose mission done, 
Is waiting calmly to expire— 

While higher up the deepening blue, 
Struggling—faint and pale as yet, 

The star of evening trembleth through, 
To cheer us—when the sun is set. 
Thus when high-wrought hopes decay, 
When Fortune flies--and Fame is o’er— 
F Ait comes with her eternal ray, 
And shines above the better shore. 


Now hath Daylight gently died, 

And Heaven is like amourning bride— 
Her weeds of woe around her thrown, 
And bending in her grief—alone— 

But soon her face ‘neath the calm light 


2—EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY P. H. H.—CHARLESTON. 





Ofthe pure moon looks still and bright-- 
A brightness such as sheds its ray, 
Around the spot where Christians pray— 
A brightness such as sweetly streams 
O’er guileless sleepers in their dreams, 
When angels from the Holy Land, 
Beside their couch in glory stand. 


Oh! silvermoon! o’er land and sea, 
Floateth thy radiance soft, and free— 
Thy wavy, sparkling beams are curled 
Like fair white arms around the world— 
As when some maiden—pure, and bright, 
Gazing with eyes of pitying light, 

On her stern lover’s care-worn face, 
Clings ’round him in a long embrace. 


Polluted as this earth may be 

When its dark brow is kissed by thee, 
Serenest star of Heaven, thy rays 
Shine gladly o’er its gloomiest ways— 
Wreathed in a glory not its own, 
’Twould seem as if the woe had flown 
For ever—that hath stolen long 

From earth, its gladness and its song— 
’T would seem—so spirit-like, and calm, 
The airs that float o’er beds of balm. 
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In beauty o’er the wide-spread earth, 
And the blest beams from angel eyes 
Are shining on the humblest hearth. 
The dews of Heaven's primeval love Wherever Goodness kneels in prayer, 
Were falling to efface the stain Tho’ clothed in rags, the suppliant bends, 
Six thousand years have tramped in vain The holy choirs of Heaven repair— 

On this—our world of woe and pain— Virtue’s unseen—immortal friends. 

If from that clime of fadeless joys, ’Tis when the toils of day are o’er— 
Where virtue’s sovereign reigns supreme— | When action ceases thought begins, 

That holier hopes their influence pour 

On souls weigh'd down with grief and sins; 


(Enchanting as the strains divine, 
That welcome Christ in Palestine)— 
So beauteous all—below—above— 





And not one thought of sin destroys 
The beauty of the immortal dream; 
If from that clime, where happy souls And thus it is at this still hour, 

Worship beside the deathless river— When droops the leaf and sleeps the 
And Peace, like a bright robe, enfolds flower— 

Its glorious habitants forever— When breezes die, and perfumes rise, 

If from that clime—its hopes—its bliss, In incense to the slumbering skies— 

Tl’ eternal spirit sometimes parts, When Nature’s aspect,"sad and sweet, 
And wings its radiant flight to this, Seems veiled, while light and darkness 
With healing for all broken hearts. meet— 

Surely, the pure translucent air, That the soft dews of deep repose 

At this lone hour, is stirred with wings, Fall on our hearts, and sooth our woes— 
And minstrel harps are murmuring there This, is the balm an angel flings, 

All radiant from the half-furled wings. 





Soft music from unnumbered strings. 
It must be so: enchantmeni lies 


Latterly our city has been looking up, too, 
in the book-making way. Within a few 

THINGS are not so bad in the literary line | months several valuable works have been 
after all, 1m our metropolitan city, and the contributed, and others are immediately 


8. LETTERS IN NEW-ORLEANS. 


reign of cotton bags and pork barrels, though | promised. We have spoken of Dr. Fen- 
despotic enough in its way, must now and | ner’s able vulume on the progress of south 
then submit to a divided allegiance. | ern medicine, medical reports, etc., and 
We have a sytem of public schools among announced as in press, a new work on Loui- 
the best in the Union; a municipal library, | siana, from the pen of our worthy Secretary 
increasing upon a sure and rapid basis, with | of State, Charles Gayarre, Esq. In addition 
public, literary and scientific lectures; a! to these, it is understood, Mr. B. F. French 
medical college and law school. A Univer. | willsoon issue his second volume of Louisi- 
sity, we mean the buildings, buat even this is | anu Historical Collections, and that Peter G. 
an improvement, and more will follow. A | Conrey, Jr.,has the manuscript of a curious 
University Grammar School, in charge of | and extensive book of autographs and bio- 
C. W. Sears, an able instructor and accom- | graphies of men distinguished in all nations 
plished gentleman, which is fitting scholars and times, which will be brought out in the 
rapidly for northern colleges. A Fisk! most splendid and costly style. Mr. Ken- 
public library, (it is a pity that the good in-| dall, of the Picayune, will also issue this 
tentions of Mr. Fisk are so badly carried winter his magnificent views of the Mexican 
out, when by a little good management a| War, a work which will be sold for about 
great public benefit might be derived—why | thirty-five dollars. An edition of 1000 copies’ 
not cispose of the great building on Custom- | we are told by the New-York publishers, is 
House-street, invest the money in books, | already bespoken. 
and arrange with the University for a per-| On the table before us is the New-Orleans 
petual right toone of its large halls in the new | Book, in splendid annual style, gilt edges, 
structure on Baronne-street?) A medical | and showy binding, fresh from the publisher, 
journal, ete., etc. ‘and edited by R. Gibbes Barnwell, Esq, 
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‘This is the first enterprise of the kind in our 5. THE AFRICAN MAIL STEAMERS. 
city, and we hope will meet with due patron-| We have received a pamphlet publication 
age and reward, Does “ Boston,” “ New- | of the Colonization Society, containing a re 
York,” or “ Charleston,” sound any better | port of the Naval Committee of Congress on 
than “ New-Orleans’’ Book? Indeed the | their application for a line of mail steam 
editor has made a most creditable collection | ships to the coast of Africa, and other collat. 
of writings, which, though it does not include | eral documents. 

a tithe, is still well enough for a beginning.| In our opinion this is one of the steps in 
No one can object to such names as Living- | that insidious and deeply devised scheme 
ston, Bullard, Judge Martin, R. H. Wilde, | of the opponents of slavery, to bring the ac- 
Dr. Scott, Dr. Clapp, Dr. Hawkes, Prentiss, | tion of government to bear upon it, and then 
Gayarre, Dr. Neville, etc.,ete. On the title fling in our faces ever afterwards the prece 
page is an engraving, representing the Place | dent. Here is an effort to force through 
d Armes, Cathedral, and public buildings. | Congress a measure which is equivalent to 
The work is for sale at the book-stores, and | nothing more nor less than an annual appro- 
ouly a very few copies have been printed. priation of about half a million of dollars in 
aid of Colonization, in addition to the sum 
of two or three million of dollars which the 


Society modestly ask as a loan! It is but an 
Start not, reader, nor fancy our goodly | immediate and necessary consequence of the 


denizens embarked again upon their gondo- | declaration of Mr. Webster, he would be 
liers in Venetian style, nor to drop the figure, | willing to give away all the public lands in 
paddling in mud-flats through the floods of a 
Sauve Crevasse. (We shall have no more 





~_ 


4 NEW-ORLEANS AFLOAT AGAIN. 


aid of the cause; and it is marvellous to us 
to find the names of good men and true men 
of that, if the persevering labors of the cre-| of the South endorsing to its full extent the 
vasse committee meet with the reward we | scheme. 
think they will.) Start not,our city is afloat! Everything is pointing more and more 
in ariother element. clearly to the great end which abolitionism, 
Summer has gone, withits intense fires, its | free soilism, colonization, or by whatever 
provoking mosquitoes and insufferable soli- 
tude, and away from the north, and the east, 





other name it is called at the north, is strug- 
gling to accomplish the despotism of Con- 
and the west, upon steamers, upon ships, | gress over the whole subject of slavery; and 
and locomotives, on raft-boats and flat-boats, | so sure as there is a God in heaven we believe 
come like flights of wild pigeéns in swarms, 
which may not be numbered, citizens and 
strangers of all climes—the men that are to 


that they will succeed, if the South does not 
make a stand against them upon a rock. 
Away with compromises and concessions— 
throng our marts in the approaching season,| we have had enough of it, and are sick 
and make every lane, and avenue, and pub- | of the very words. Henceforward “ non in- 
lie resort of the city, instinct with life and | terference” in any respect, however trivial 
animation. and unimportant; non interference or blows! 

Thus is the cycle fulfilled, and the chry-| Grant that colonization be a worthy object 
salis and butterfly state of our great empo- | as a private missionary enterprise, for as a 
rium represented, as each year carries to "political scheme it has been demonstrated 
Heaven its report of our actions for evil or an absurdity long ago. Shall the govern- 
for good. | ment “take up the cross” and turn mission 

Welcome again to your homes, and | aries on that account? Had not Congress 
thanksgivings to a benignant Providence, better send a cargo of preyer books to Bur- 
who has preserved us in life and in health, | mah, or acommission from each of the church- 
and stayed, in the midst of those we have | es to convert the Hindoos and Japanese from 
left behind during the past season, the | the errors of polytheism? In this doubtless 
hand of the noisome pestilence. Welcome | we should gain more Commerce, and ex xtend 
again, and again, and may prosperity attend | our foreign relations! The whole scheme 
ye all—and us. is deserving in its bud of the heartiest de- 
nunciation. 


* 
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6, STATISTICAL COLLECTIONS, LOUISIANA. | 


Since our appointment by the legislature 
to collect and embody the statistics of the 
State, we have issued circulars in every 
quarter for information, and entered upon a 
large correspondence. Our determination 
is to have the report ready when the legisla 
ture meets in 1852, and we beg to call atten- 
tion to the following circular letter, which, 
though addressed tothe Editors of the State, 
will we hope also meet with a response 
from the citizens generally. 


New-Orveans, November 1, 1850. 


Dear Srr,—As I am engaged in col 
lecting information, with the view of pre- 
paring an elaborate work upon the resour- 


ces, progress and development of the State | 


of Louisiana, will you aid me, through the 
columns of your Journal,in making a call 
upon its citizens for any information it may 
be in their power to give; and will you aid 


me also in publishing in the same columns, | 


at your convenience, sending me the pieces, 
whatever you can collect from every source 
relating to the history, progress and resources 
of your parish, or of the adjoining ones? 
There can be no mode of obtaining the re 
uired knowledge more fully and accurately 
than this, and I trust I may rely upon the in- 
terest you take in advancing our common 
state, for a liberal co-operation. Several 
le historical and statistical works have 

been carried to high perfection in this way. 
In every neighborhood there are men famil- 
iarly acquainted with everything that relates 


to it; and should be happy to receive their | 


notes and suggestions, addressed to me in 
this city. Every member of the Legislature 
is in possession of the circular I have sent 
out. It embraces, in all their minute divi- 
sions, the following heads : 


1.Settlement and history of Parish. In- 
dian Remains. 
II. Biography of remarkable men. 
III. Topography, Geology, Natural His- 
ry, ete. 
lV. Agriculture, timber, roads, naviga- 
tion, value of lands, levees and crevasses. 
V. Disease and Health—meteorology. 
VI. Population—its growth, classes, size 
of towns, labor. 
VIL. Education—schools, proportion edu- 
cated, expense ; churches, &c. 
VIII. Manufactures ana Arts of Parish. 
IX. Commercial statistics 6“ “ 
X. General statistics—societies, pauper- 
ism, charitiés, crime, remarkable physical 
events, climate, &c. 


to 


I also desire to obtain knowledge of any 
old manuscripts, public or private records, 
letters, journals, rare old books, files of news- 
papers relating to the State. : 
cordially acknowledge in the work the aid I 
may obtain. our ob’t s’vt. 


I will most | 


~ 


/. IMPORTANT WORE.ON SUGAR. 


A work has just been issued from the 
London press, by Dr. John Scoffern, on the 
manufacture of sugar in the colonies, and at 
home, chemically considered, which is by 
far the most valuable ever given to the pub 
lic. Having received an early copy, we are 
determined, as it has not, and will not be re 
published in this country, to give the whole 
of it, with the various illustrations, to the 
readers of the “ Review,” and begin with 
the present month. The whole will be com 
prised within about four of our numbers, 
without interfering with the other depart- 
ments of the work. In addition. we have 
determined hereafter to publish drawings of 
all improvements in sugar machines, descrip- 
tions, etc., and rely upon a liberal support 
from the planting community in our enter- 
prise. The “Review” has always been 
a costly work to us, and the profits of it-very 
small. Will the sugar planters suffer this ? 
—or will not each one who has stood by 
it 
send from his neighbors at least one new 
? 


; 


in its time of trial, pledge us to 


subscriber, and the money? These services 
will not be lost upon us, or upon the cause 
Hundreds and 


hundreds of planters have never sustained 


in which we are engaged. 


the “ Review.” 
LATE PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS FROM BAKER AND SCRIBNER, 

1. Reminiscences of Congress, by Charles 
W. March, second edition. This volume 
is entirely oceupied with the life and public 
services of Daniel Webster, and is illustrat- 
ed with one of the finest engravings we 
have ever seen of the 


great statesman. 


Several chapters are employed upon the 
famous senatorial conflict with Hayne, 
which has won a place in American his- 
| tory; but in this the author has shown his 
strong prejudices against the Southerner. 
He says, however, of the effect» of his ora- 
tory, “ Mr. Benton affirmed that, as much as 
Colonel Hayne had done before to establish 
his reputation as an orator, a statesman, a 
patriot, and a gallant son of the South, the 
efforts of that day would eclipse and sur- 
pass the whole.” 

2. Grahame on Youth and Manhood ;.a 
| Romance, by the author of Talbot and Ver- 
Judging from the reputation which 


non. 
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7. The Lily and the Totem, or the Hy. 


“Talbot and Vernon” has had in the lite- 
guenots in Florida, by William Gilmore 


rary world, we have no question the author's 
present effort will prove a successful one.) Simms, of South Carolina. This is gene. 


In this preface he apologizes for his charac-| rally admitted to be one of the very bes; 
ter of Simon Bolivar, whom he does very | productions of a man who has, at an early 
much to dethrone from a high elevation. age, attained very high laurels in our literary 
3. Milton's Paradise Lost, with Notes: | world, and whose industry has exceeded 
Edited by Rey. James Robert Boyd. Of that of almost any of his contemporaries, 
course, we can do nothing more than ac-| He tells us his purpose originally was, to 
knowledge the receipt of this standard | treat the subject in verse, of which some 
work, which appears in a substantial vol-| pages were actually finished, and are ap- 
ume in the modern style. The notes oc-| pended to the volume. The work, in his 
cupy fully a third of the volume; and the | own language, “ belongs to a class of writ- 
editor, in a long preface, gives many reasons ings with which the world has long been 
why Milton should be published in this | made familiar, and which has been entitled, 
manner, whois, to the uninitiated, often so | the “Romance of History.” The romance 
high as to be obscure. here is, however, not suffered to supersede 
4. India and the Hindoos, being a popu- | the history. On the contrary, the design of 
lar view of the geography, history, govern- | the writer has been simply to supply the de- 
ment, manners, customs, literature, and re-| ficiencies of the record. What is wholly 
ligion of that ancient people, with an ac- | fictitious will appear rather as episodical 
count,of Christian missions among them, by | than as a part of the narrative, and a brief 
F. De Ward, late missionary of Madras. | historical summary even in regard to the 
The author went from Boston to Southern | episode shall occasionally be employed to 
India in 1836, and remained for ten years in | determine for the reader upon how much 
active duty there. He also travelled ex-| or how little he may rely for history.” 
tensively in the country, and carefully noted 
everything that fell under hiseye, and we need 
mot say the volume is one of lively interest. 
5 Sketches of Reforms and Reformers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by Henry B. 


Stanton. The author says of his labors, 
“The book is an humble attempt to make lectures, and goes very fully into the ques- 


the reformers of America better acquainted | tions of optics, etc., discussing such mala- 
with some of the reformers of the old world dies as grow out of the abuse of glasses, and 
—to show that the Anglo Saxon’s love of | of which no one had previously spoken, as 
liberty, which inspires so many hearts on | preshytic amplyopia, congenital presbytic 
both sides of the Atlantic, flows from the | amplyopia, amplyopia by the use of too 
same kindred fountain,” etc. etc. We have | powerful glasses, musce@ volitantes, etc. 
met with no volume of the same size which| 2. Mohammed, the» Arabian Prophet, a 
introduces so great a mass of valuable infor- Tragedy, in five acts, by George 1. Miles. 
mation. This play is published in the most beautiful 
6. Domestic History of the American | style, in cloth binding, and is the one which 
Revolution, by Mrs. Ellett, author of the ' Forrest accepted after offering one thousand 
‘Women of the American Revolution. | dollars for the best tragedy, and receiving 
Mrs. Ellett is a beautiful writer in verse or | one hundred manuscripts. 
prose, and has long been known in our lite-| 3, Transactions and Collections of the 
rary circles. Much of the present work is American Antiquarian Society, vol. iii., 
taken up with the deeply interesting pas-| part 1. This volume contains the records 
sages of the revolution, which were enacted | of the Company of the Massachusetts Bay, 
in South Carolina, where Mrs. Ellett has | in New-England, from 1628 to 1641, as con- 
lived a large part of her life. Her narrative | tained in the first volume of the archives of 
is weaved, in part, from individual experi- | the commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is 
ence, and is on thataccount fresher and of a | edited by 8S. F. Haven, Esq. 
livelier cast. 4. Shakespeare's Dramatic Works, Nos. 








FROM PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., BOSTON, 
1. Spectacles, their Uses and Abuses, by 
J. Sichel, M.D., translated from the French 
by Henry W. Williams, M.D., Boston. 
This is the substance of a course of clinical 
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24 and 25, Richard III. Third part of| reputation of being the best in America, as 
Henry VI. We have before mentioned he is the prince of daguerreotypists. 

this as one of the finest editions of this | The terms for 24 numbers $20, or one 
great bard, in large and beautiful type. dollar a number. 


Each number contains a play with notes, at FROM LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
-ost of 25 cents, A Shan a 

the cost | Farmer's Guide to Scientifie and Prac 
FROM BERFORD & CO., NEW-YORK. | tical Agriculture—W e have received from 


T'reatise on Marine and Naval Archi- Leonard Scott & Cu, New-York, the num 
tecture, or Theory and Practice of Ship | bers of this valuable work. When com 
building. By John W. Griffiths, Marine and | Plete, it will comprise 1400 pages, with 20 
Naval Architect. Illustrated with more steel and 600 wood engravings. There will 
than fifty Engravings. be about 22 semi-monthly numbers, at 25 

The work is published on superfine me- | ©" each, or 85 for the whole set. This 
dium paper, quarto size, in 12 numbers, of | wank, when originally published in Great 
32 pages each, of which ten have already | Britain, was under the title: The Book of 
appeared, and are now before us. | the Farm, republished in this country by 

No pains has been spared upon the en-| Mr. Skinner, but the new edition being 
gravings or the letter-press, which last is the greatly enlarged by Professor Norton, of 
work of Messrs. Pudney & Russell, of New- | Yale College, and adapted to our own coun- 


York, who are, as we have abundant evi- | 
x. | We shall notice the contents hereafter. 





| try, has required a more appropriate name. 
dence, capable of producing the highest e 


cellence in the typographical art. 
" ypoeral , Democratic REvigew.—-We have re 
We shall be pleased hereafter to give a| . 2 7 - 
' z : | ceived the Democratic Review and United 
more extended notice to this most interest- | . : a 
| States Magazine for October, edited by 


mg ewhich proposes to publish a clear Thomas P. Kettell, Esq., New-York. 


ond eee oo ie ees om | Phis work is published at the extremely 
bracing all that is known to be of practical | , é ’ 
3 F |low rate of three dollars per annum, in a 
utility, both in the old and new world, etc., | hl Ss h Piatt Galilee 
ote, » 75 cents per aunier, monthly beeen 8, eac —- ot whic : Senne 
: a splendid steel engraving of an individual 
FROM APPLETON & CO. | distinguished in the ranks of the Democratic 
The Gallery of Illustrious Americans, | party. It has also a great variety of lite 
containing the portraits and biographical rary matter, and a monthly summary of 
sketches of twenty-four of the most eminent | commerce by the editor, which is among the 
citizens of the republic, since the death of | most valuable features of the work. 
Washington. | A particular merit of this Review, in the 
Daguerreotyped by Brady, engraved by | eyes of Southerners, must be the sound 
D'Avignon, edited by C. Edwards Lester | views of Mr. Kettell upon all the subjects 
and an association of literary men. Pub- | growing out of our slave relations, and it 
lished on imperial folio drawing paper, in a | will be remembered that his article upon 
new and magnificent style. the North and South was quoted with high 
Those who have seen this work will | favor in the Senate, by Mr. Downs, of Lou- 
admit that nothing has issued from the | isiana. 
press, in this age of artistic excellence,; The work bas reached 27 volumes, and 
which surpasses it, either in the letter-press | we believe, complete sets of it may be had. 
or style of engravings. They are the most | In a late No. the editor acknowledges a 
striking, beautiful and just, without a fault. | large increase to the list of the work, and 
The one of Mr. Calhoun, presents that great | publishes the names of several thousand 
statesman as he appeared in his latter days, | democrats in its favor. 
and there is no other engraving which does — 
anything like merit to the distinguished| Tae AmsricaN Wuic Review, Pub- 
original. lished by D. Holly, 118 Nassau-street, New 
Ten numbers have been published from | York, and edited by J. D. Whelpley, at five 
Brady’s Daguerreotypes, which have the | dollars per annum. 
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This work is also illustrated with steel | tion understood by us to mean sLavery, 
engravings of men eminent in the Whig | but which some persons wise above what 
ranks, but has once in a way gone a little is written pretend only to imply servitude— 
farther, and taken such a man as John C.| Aoddos. The author says, “subst. déw, 
Calhoun. The present number contains abondman slave, servant pr. by birth. In a 


Gen. Winfield Scott, with an interesting 
biography of the great old soldier. 

The literary material of this Magazine is 
of a character which places it upon a high | 
platform, and contrasts well with any work 
in this country. We should think that all 
good whigs and true whigs would be earnest 
in its support, and their remotest connections 
with them ; for in its day of pride and power, 
whigism has any quantity of connections. 
Such is man. 

Eight volumes of the work have deen pub- 
lished, and can be had at the office. Jhe 
contents of the number before us are: “To 
the Political Reader,” “ What constitutes 
real freedom of Trade,” “The Reveries of 
Sleep,” “ Rodolph of Hapsburg,” ““ Memoirs 
of the House of Orleans,” “ Genl. Winfield 
Scott,” “ Thomas Jefferson,” “ The Tariff of 
1846,” “ Bulwer as a novelist,” ‘‘ Congres- 
sional Summary,” “ Political Miscellany,” 
“ The Danish Question.” 











BOOKS FROM HARPER AND BROTHERS. 
1. Greek and English Lexicon of the | 


family the dovdos was one bound to serve. a 


slave, and was the property of his master. 


a living possession,’ as Aristotle calls him. 
The dovdos, therefore, was never a hired 
servant, — the latter being called picSo; 
ptaSwros.”q.v. Among the “texts in which 
slavery, dovdos, is used he gives 1 Cor.7.21; 
Gal. 3.28; Col. 3.11; Rev. 6.15; John 4.51. 
Eph. 6.5; Acts 2.18. In turning to the 
English translation of Eph. 6.5, we find, ser- 
vants, be obedient to your masters, etc. etc, 

2. Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, 
No. 5, Oct. 1850. This is a splendid oum-. 
ber, with several illustrations, and is the 
cheapest magazine in the world. We be- 
lieve 45 or 50,000 copies are circulated 
each month. 


THE GREAT LONDON FAIR IN 1851, 

Would it not be well for our sugar and 
cotton planters to club together for the pur- 
pose of sending specimens of their choicest 
products to the great London exhibition of 
the works of all nations in May next? We 
might astonish the English by the products 
of our cane fields and refineries, and not only 


New Testament, by Edward Robinson, | astonish them, but greatly benefit the sugar 

D.D., LL.D., authorof Biblical Researches | cause in general. Samples of the different 

in Palestine, ete., Professor in Union Col- | Yateues of cane might be sent and brought 
J eee |home. The planters would do well to raise 

lege, New-York. This is a very large vol- , a fund, and even send an agent to that fair 

ame, being the original work of Dr. Robin- | to represent them. 

son, published fourteen years ago, re-written EDITORIAL NOTRE. 


and enlarged. This step nee Sey to| We have on hand several articles, una- 
keep pace with the progress of biblical lexi- | voidably postponed to our next, and a press 
cography ; since, in that period, there have ‘of matter bas excluded notices of many 


been new and enlarged editions of Wahl | ao sutuiehibiiaereutiaee, We 


and Bretschneider’s lexicons, Winer has | hope they will send their works in earlier. 





enlarged his grammar, and Liddell and | 
Scott carried out the researches and labors | 
of Pasgow. The commentaries of De | 
Wette and Meyer have also appeared, and 
the author has himself explored the Holy 
Land. In bis preface he says, “ the work 
may stand as an unpretending memorial of 
the progress and condition of the interpreta- 
tion and lexicography of the New Testa- 
ment at the close of the first half of the 
nineteenth century.” 





We have turned, as a matter of present |. 


interest, to the word which in the New 
Testament is used to designate the condi- 





et our friends remember that there is an 
expense incurred by us of over Five Hun- 
dred Dollars per month ou the Review, to 
say nothing of editorial living, and that in 
their promptness and favor only we ,have 
our hope. On the receipt of a number—if 
your subscription is “mpaid—remember the 
printer and the anxious editor; take out a 
five or a ten dollar note, as the case may be, 
deliberately enclose it in a letter and hand 
it to the Postmaster, with our address. 
Thus shall we all flourish and “wax strong ;” 
yeu im your p t fields and abundant 
arvests, and 7e in our editorial a 

We invite contributions to the pages of 


the Review—literary, scientific, or poetical, 
and will cheerfully publish such as may seem 
appropriate. 





